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Foreword 


Although the shadows of war had receded somewhat compared to 
those of the year before, there were still dark days ahead for 
Australia in 1943. It was the year in which Australia and its key ally, 
the United States, moved from the gripping struggle to defend the 
Southwest Pacific to the offensive. 


My family, like many of the period, had its members serving in the 
various theatres of the war. My grandfather, Arthur Beercroft, had 
left home in 1941 serving in New Guinea and the Pacific Islands as a 
pilot officer in the airfield defence guards, and would not return 
home until 1945. One of his brothers, having been captured at 
Tobruk, was imprisoned in Italy for four years before escaping. 
Another brother had returned from the barren-desert carnage at 
Tobruk to fight in the jungles of Milne Bay and on the coast of New 
Guinea. The youngest brother had in 1943, at the age of just 
sixteen, convinced his mother to sign enlistment papers allowing him 
to join the Royal Australian Navy to serve on HMAS Hobart in New 
Guinea and beyond. Two of his sisters joined the Women's Auxiliary 
in Launceston, giving their all until the war's end. My family's 
experience symbolises just one small part of how every facet of 
Australian life, after the nation's ill preparedness for war, was now 
deeply immersed in it — overseas, on the borders and at home. 


In reading through Australia 1943, no one should forget the 
context in which Australia's war in the Southwest Pacific occurred. 
The Sino-Japanese conflict on mainland China, the struggle in 
Burma, the Allied victory in North Africa, the invasion of Sicily, the 
Italian campaign, the toll taken on the Eastern Front — especially at 


Kursk — the heroic battle for the Atlantic and the dreadful toll 
exacted by the bomber offensive over Europe were but some of the 
theatres of the war of critical importance to its outcome. A number 
of these were also ones in which Australians fought and died. 


Closer to home, Rabaul had to be isolated before further advances 
could be made through the Southwest and Central Pacific towards 
the Philippines and the Japanese home islands. Sadly, too little 
thought has been given to the 1943 offensive in New Guinea. This 
collection of essays will do much to redress this. 


The 1943 campaigns in New Guinea were slogged out against a 
tough opponent in some of the most oppressive and harsh 
conditions experienced anywhere during the Second World War. But 
it was these hard-fought, and even harder earned, victories that 
paved the way for the better known Allied successes in the Pacific in 
1944 and for the war's end. Without 1943, there would have been 
no Marianas, Palau, the Philippines, Iwo Jima, Okinawa or Borneo. 


Few Australians appreciate that the 1943 campaigns in New 
Guinea were the largest military operations ever conducted by 
Australian forces. These were larger than the operations on the 
Western Front in 1918, which had involved five Australian divisions. 
These divisions included both volunteers of the Australian Imperial 
Force and conscripts of the militia. Most of the Royal Australian Navy 
was deployed here as was a great part of the Royal Australian Air 
Force. None of us should forget that these campaigns liberated an 
Australian mandated territory from an invading foe. 


In the year from March 1943, some 1200 Australians lost their 
lives on the battlefields of this theatre. The Japanese lost 35 000. 
That Australian casualties remained so relatively low says something 
of the leadership, professionalism and conduct of Australia's forces 
during the campaign. Australians had to master first the brutal 


terrain and then jungle warfare itself. Whereas the campaigns of 
1941 and the ‘turning points’ of 1942, such as the battle of the Coral 
Sea and Kokoda, are well remembered in Australia, the tough 
struggles against an enemy far from defeated in 1943 receive much 
less attention. 


Although born of the battle of the Coral Sea in 1942, it was the 
New Guinea campaigns of 1943 that really forged what would 
become the bedrock of the Australia—US Alliance formalised in 1951. 
Not a day should go by in Australia without reflection on the extent 
of American sacrifice in the Pacific from 1942 until the end of the 
war. That we do so — publicly or privately — has informed much 
Australian defence and foreign policy since. 


As 2013 marks the 70th anniversary of the 1943 campaigns in 
New Guinea, it is important we pause to reflect on their significance 
to Australia and our freedoms. Although the 1942 battles were 
turning points in the war, it is often forgotten that they were ones in 
which an enemy advance had been stopped. The first tentative steps 
to victory had to be taken in 1943. 


After 1942, the Allies had to fight a series of tough campaigns — in 
Europe and the Pacific — against a determined enemy as yet far from 
defeated. After the victory at El Alamein, British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill reminded an increasingly confident public that this 
was not the end. With great sobriety he said it was, ‘not even the 
beginning of the end’. But it was, he said ‘perhaps, the end of the 
beginning’. 


It was also true for the Australian and American victories that had 
turned the tide in the Southwest Pacific by the beginning of 1943. 
Following the gains hard won at Midway, Guadalcanal, Kokoda, Milne 
Bay and the beachhead battles of Buna, Gona and Sanananda, the 
Japanese fortress at Rabaul had to be isolated. It was to this 


extraordinarily difficult task that in 1943 the nation's military 
attention turned. 


At home, a different kind of battle re-emerged — conscription. 
Prime Minister John Curtin who had fought so strongly against 
conscription during the First World War in the deeply polarising 
debates at the time, now found himself its reluctant but necessary 
advocate. But this was a different war and, clearly, Australia's vital 
interests were at stake. 


The north of the continent had been bombed and by 1943 more 
than 20 000 Australians were prisoners of war. The government 
amended the Defence Act to extend the definition of areas to which 
conscripted servicemen could be sent to include all areas south of 
the Equator in Southeast Asia. All major war zones in the Pacific 
theatre were included. 


In February, the Sydney Morning Heralds Gavin Long was 
appointed on the recommendation of Charles Bean as the General 
Editor of the projected official history of the Second World War. It 
would take his oversight, 14 authors and over 25 years for it to be 
completed. 


In the same year the ANZAC Day Dawn Service was held at the 
Australian War Memorial for the first time. This reflected in part the 
improved nature of Australia's precarious war position. In 1942, 
Curtin had considered the state of war to be such that only a very 
subdued service could be conducted. But in 1943, Their Excellencies 
the Governor-General Lord Gowrie and Lady Gowrie attended an 
afternoon service. 


In October 1943, the Memorial's art committee commissioned 
Nora Heysen as the first female war artist. Heysen was the only 
female artist allowed to work in operational areas, and travelled to 


New Guinea in April 1944. Also of an artistic nature, the great 
Damien Parer's film Kokoda Front Line! was awarded an Oscar in 
1943. 


On 9 November, the Carley lifeboat from HMAS Sydney (IT) went 
on display in the Memorial to mark the second anniversary of the 
cruiser's loss on 19 November 1941, sunk by the German raider 
Kormoran. It was, until the wreck of the Kormoran was discovered in 
2008, one of the few tangible links to the cruiser and one of the 
great mysteries of the war. 


1 


Politically, 1943 was dominated by the ‘equality of sacrifice 
debate. Australians were challenged to ask themselves who was 
really suffering in the fight to win the war. Further to this, the nation 
had to shake off the view that the state governments were the 
predominant form of governance. The referendum approving the 
transfer of taxation powers from the states to the Commonwealth 
laid the foundation for Australia's modern fiscal system and through 
it Australia came to true nationhood. This would be Curtin's lasting 
legacy beyond his wartime leadership. His election victory in August 
1943 was crushing, achieving 58 per cent of the two-party-preferred 
vote and winning all Senate seats contested. 


A 29-year-old Australian soldier in north Queensland, already a 
seasoned veteran, wrote home to his sister in 1943 on the eve of his 
embarkation for New Guinea. Under no illusion as to his possible fate 
he noted, ‘I do hope I get through our next action okay. Life is so 
good and sweet when one has such a grand wife as Beryl, don't 
think I am frightened to die, it is not that, but the thought of leaving 
behind such glorious things’. This soldier was Tom ‘Diver’ Derrick. 
‘Beryl’ was his one true love whom he had married before the 
outbreak of the war. 


At Sattelberg, on the heights overlooking Finschhafen, New 
Guinea, in November 1943, Derrick was awarded a Victoria Cross. 
He singlehandedly captured a Japanese machine-gun post with 
extraordinary bravery. He would survive and return home to see 
Beryl. But for the last time. In 1945, just three months before the 
war's end, he would die fighting on Tarakan just off the coast of 
Borneo. 


Unlike the Derrick family the Beercrofts were incredibly fortunate 
that all of our family returned from the war. But they, like Australia, 
were changed by it in ways that are still difficult to fully understand 
and that inform who we are today. 


Beyond 1788, 1942 was arguably the most important year in our 
nation's history. But the iconic nature of that year and the bloody, 
courageous sacrifices that made it so would not have counted for 
much if not for the hard, selfless work at home and at war in 1943. 


Hon. Dr Brendan Nelson 
Director, Australian War Memorial 
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Military History and 1943: A Perspective 70 
Years on 


Peter J. Dean 


This book is a sibling of last year's production Australia 1942: In the 
Shadow of War. That book focused on Australia's first traumatic year 
of the Pacific War from the fall of Singapore until the victory in Papua 
in January 1943. It demonstrated that while a Japanese invasion of 
Australia may have been possible it was never probable and that 
ultimately the country was not under direct threat. Instead, stretched 
to their limits, the Japanese had decided in February 1942 to isolate 
Australia. This meant that the battles of 1942 were to be fought in 
the air and sea approaches to the Australian continent and in the 
islands of the archipelago to Australia's north. It is here that the 
security of Australia was achieved. 


The events of 1942 had shown that Australia, with its small 
population and limited industrial base, needed to develop a close 
strategic partnership with a global power. When Great Britain failed to 
be able to meet this need in 1942 Australia was fortunate that the 
United States was both capable and willing to fill the void. In 
partnership with the United States, Australia's Army, Navy and Air 
Force had defeated the Japanese attempts to isolate Australia during 
1942. At the dawn of a new year — 1943 — Australian and US forces 
in the Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA) would plan and launch 
offensive operations to push the Japanese far away from Australia's 
shores and to strike at the heart of Japanese military power in the 
South Pacific. 


This book is about Australia's role in the SWPA during 1943. 
Throughout this important phase of the Pacific War Australia would 
make major contributions to both her own security and to the defeat 
of the Japanese via the provision of key air, naval and ground forces 
to a US-led coalition. This coalition would decisively defeat the 
Japanese based at Rabaul during the year. Australia would be called 
upon to forward deploy her forces in offensive operations in the 
islands to our north; a proposition that had been almost impossible to 
conceive only 12 months earlier. 


At the beginning of 1942 the bulk of the elite, all volunteer, 
Australian Imperial Force (AIF) was still serving in North Africa. The 
8th Division AIF was staring at defeat in Singapore and the overall 
military situation for the Allies was grim. Back home the Australian 
Military Forces were still trying to recover from decades of austerity 
while at the same time providing men and resources to Europe, the 
Middle East and Malaya. By February 1942, with the collapse of 
resistance in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies and the bombing of 
Darwin, Australia had reached its most perilous point. 


A year later the situation was radically different. The tide had 
turned in the Allies’ favour. The ‘Japanese spearhead...[was] blunted 
at [Coral Sea and] Midway and broken at Guadalcanal [and Papua]. 
With the Japanese advance across the Pacific stopped, the bulk of the 
AIF, Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF) and Royal Australian Navy 
(RAN) returned to Australia from the Middle East and with the broad, 
Sweeping reforms of 1942 in place, the nation's military forces were 
restructured to take the fight to the enemy. These moves along with 
the provision of large-scale US reinforcements to the SWPA meant 
that during 1943 the Allies were able to assemble substantial air and 
naval assets to project force across the vast distances of this theatre. 
This enabled Australia's military to fight major expeditionary 
operations against the Japanese in New Guinea and its surrounding 
islands. The role of this book is to investigate and understand the 
experience of Australia's military forces in this challenge. 


In doing so it will endeavour to outline the strategic challenges that 
the Allies faced in 1943 while focusing on Australia's own unique 
state of affairs. It provides the context to Australia's experience by 
detailing the partnership with the United States and the role of the 
theatre's strategic commander, General Douglas MacArthur, as well as 
providing insights into Australian war strategy, Allied strategic 
objectives and intentions in the Pacific, Japanese strategy in the 
South Pacific, the role of the RAN and RAAF as well as the operations 
that encompassed the 1943 campaign in New Guinea. 


Why ‘The Liberation of New Guinea’? 


The title of this book deserves some explanation. Australia 1943: The 
Liberation of New Guinea is about the ‘long’ history of Australia's 
1943 campaign in the SWPA and the ‘short’ history of the liberation of 
New Guinea. It is long in that while the major operations for this 
campaign were conducted during 1943 it was well into 1944 before 
they drew to a close. It is short in that it details one of the three 
campaigns (the most decisive one) for the liberation of this territory 
from Japanese control. These long and short elements can be 
explained by the nature of the region's political geography and the 
vagrancies of time in military campaigns. 


Political geography is critical to understanding the campaigns in the 
SWPA during the Second World War. The dominating land mass in 
Australia's operations during 1943 was, as the US naval historian 
Samuel Eliot Morison described it, that ‘half bird and half reptile... 
prehistoric monster” of an island to Australia's north known as New 
Guinea. 


New Guinea is the second largest island in the world. Today the 
western half of the island is known as Irian Jiya Barat (or West 
Papua) and forms a critical province within the Republic of Indonesia. 
The eastern half of the island, with which most Australians are more 


familiar, consists of the independent nation state of Papua New 
Guinea (PNG). While many Australians recognise this division few 
would be familiar with the political geography of the island during the 
Second World War. 


At this time the western portion of the island (Irian Jiya) was part 
of the Dutch East Indies. The eastern half of the island (PNG) was 
further divided into two parts. The south and south-eastern portion 
was the territory of Papua where the major campaign of the SWPA 
was fought in 1942. This area includes Port Moresby, Milne Bay, the 
Kokoda Trail and Buna, Gona and Sanananda. To the north of Papua 
lay the territory known as New Guinea where the Australian 
operations in 1943 would be undertaken and that is the focus of this 
book. 


As mentioned this is a long history of the 1943 campaign in New 
Guinea. For, while most of the operations took place during 
1943, military campaigns do not tend to confine themselves to the 
niceties of the Gregorian calendar. The capture of Madang in New 
Guinea, which signifies the conclusion of the 1943 campaign in New 
Guinea and the SWPA, did not occur until 24 April 1944. 


It is also a short history in that while the fall of Madang provides a 
clear culmination point for the end of the 1943 campaign it did not 
lead to the full liberation of the territory of New Guinea. The second 
and third campaigns would begin in late 1944 and would continue 
until the war ended in August 1945. The finer points of political 
geography and military strategy in this region provide an explanation 
to this anomaly. 
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The Australian mandated territory of New Guinea at this point in 
time was not restricted to a portion of the world's second biggest 
island. The New Guinea territory unified under administrative control 
of the Australian government at this time also included the islands of 
the Bismarck Archipelago — New Britain, New Ireland and the 
Admiralties — as well as those of the northern Solomon Islands of 


Buka and Bougainville; areas that remained largely under Japanese 
occupation at the time of the capture of Madang. 


These areas had been the focus of operations by US military forces 
from both the US Navy's South Pacific Area Command (SOPAC) as 
well as US forces in the SWPA during the 1943 campaign. Five 
months after the fall of Madang, US forces at Cape Gloucester in New 
Britain and in Bougainville would hand over their bases to Australia's 
military forces. From this point onwards the Australians would fight a 
holding action on New Britain and a long, slow campaign to eliminate 
the Japanese from Bougainville. They were to be boosted by the 6th 
Australian Division in 1945, which was tasked with the elimination of 
a pocket of Japanese isolated around Wewak on the mainland. These 
final campaigns, which lasted until the end of the war, is one of the 
reasons why the Australian Army battle honour The Liberation of New 
Guinea is awarded to units who fought across this region during 
1943-45. 


While the complexities of the geopolitics and military operations are 
enough to cause confusion to both the public and historians alike, the 
Australian Army has also managed to obscure the issue even more 
through its complicated and confusing organisational structure. 
During the war the major Australian Army headquarters that 
controlled operations in this area during 1942-44 was known as ‘New 
Guinea Force’ (later First Australian Army), irrespective of whether 
operations were being conducted in the territories of Papua or New 
Guinea. This is also reflective of the language of the diggers, who 
saw no need to distinguish one piece of jungle on the island from 
another via a seemingly arbitrary line on an outdated map. 


After the war, in an endeavour that clouded matters further, the 
Army awarded the battle honour The Liberation of New Guinea to 
units that had served in the mandated territories only after 
18 September 1943; effectively cutting out recognition to the units 
that served in the first nine months of the 1943 campaign. This is a 


bizarre and arbitrary distinction. As the Australian War Memorial's 
website states, this means that ‘for no apparent reason, the [battle] 
honour does not encompass [two of the most decisive operations in 
the 1943 campaign] Wau-Salamaua or Nadzab-Lae...and there 
appears no consistency in the manner [in which this honour] was 
awarded to the units that participated in the[se]...operations’.° 


In terms of military strategy there is little doubt that the decisive 
campaign occurred in New Guinea between January 1943 and April 
1944. Thereafter the main battlefront of the war would skip past New 
Guinea. These latter campaigns on both the mainland and the 
Surrounding islands were fought principally to clear up Japanese 
outposts in order to free Australian troops for both participation in the 
planned invasion of Japan in 1945—46 and to release men from the 
military to support the war economy.* In that most horrible of military 
terms, and one that is often completely at odds with the intensity and 
nature of the fighting, the Australian operations in New Guinea during 
1944-45 are more often than not described as ‘mopping up’. 


Geopolitical and campaign distinctions aside, the capture of 
Madang represents a critical moment in the history of Australia's role 
in the Pacific War. It was both the culmination point of Australia's 
largest and most successful military campaign and the last time that 
Australia would have a significant impact on the strategic direction of 
the war in the SWPA. It was at Madang that the Australian Army 
would forfeit to the Americans its predominant role in operations in 
the SWPA. 


From this moment on General Douglas MacArthur's US military 
forces would take full control of the drive to, and liberation of, the 
Philippines. The capture of Madang in many ways stands as a clear 
demarcation point between combined US-Australian operations that 
served to liberate Australian mandated territories from the Japanese 
and the US drive north to free their former colonial empire in the 
Pacific. 


Continuity and change: 1942-1943 


This volume, with its focus on military operations in the SWPA during 
1943, is designed specifically as a companion the 2012 text Australia 
1942: In the Shadow of War. Like its predecessor this book brings 
together a range of expert historians on the Second World War. It is 
focused on bridging the gap between readability and scholarly rigour. 
While designed to provide a coherent story of Australia's 
1943 campaign in New Guinea the chapters are also, where possible, 
self-contained to allow the reader to approach them in order of 
interest, if so desired. Such an approach entails some degree of 
overlap between chapters, but not so much as to remove the primary 
focus of the work. If read from start to finish the text provides a 
coherent and comprehensive story of this critical period in Australian 
military history. 


Like Australia 1942 the focus is mainly on the Australian experience 
of war, but in order to provide context and depth of understanding it 
includes perspectives from beyond Australia. While both are military 
histories Australia 1942 has a much broader scope than this volume. 
It speaks of social, political and cultural interactions in Australia in 
order to contextualise the events of 1942 and to provide a broad 
overview of the changes during this time to Australian society. For 
Australia 1943 the focus is much more centred on military operations 
and strategy. The broader context is provided by an examination of 
Allied and Japanese strategy in the Pacific as well as the operations 
undertaken by US forces in the SOPAC and the SWPA. It is hoped 
that this context will provide a firm platform for understanding the 
role and importance of the Australian operations in New Guinea and 
the surrounding region. This close focus on military events does not 
seek to deny the critical importance of the home front. Rather it is an 
acknowledgement that many of the major policy and social reforms in 
Australia's war effort occurred in 1942 and that 1943 was a year of 
execution and implementation. While major decisions in the realms of 
politics and Australian strategy are covered, the aim is not to provide 


a definitive account of all areas of Australia's wartime experience. 
There is more than enough scope to write a dozen books on such 
aspects of Australia's war effort and the editor hopes to cover a 
number of these critical topics in future projects. 


Historiography and aim 


While a number of offensive operations had taken place in 1942, the 
broad Allied strategic posture during this year had been defensive. In 
1943 the major campaigns in the South and Southwest Pacific were 
both operationally and strategically offensive. They were the 
culmination of plans laid in 1942 that had been disrupted by the 
Japanese military. 


For example, MacArthur planned to establish an airfield on the 
northern shore of Papua at Buna in mid-1942. His orders for 
Operation Providence were issued on 15 July 1942 with D-Day set for 
3-5 August 1942. However, the Japanese had exactly the same idea 
and beat MacArthur to the punch by landing their forces at Giruwa, 4 
kilometres from Buna, on 21 July 1942. This landing and the 
subsequent Japanese move across the Owen Stanley Range led to 
the Papuan Campaign and it was not until mid-January 1943 that the 
Australian and US forces were able to eliminate the Japanese in the 
area and secure the Buna airfield — some five months and thousands 
of casualties later than MacArthur intended.” 


The 1943 Allied campaign against the Japanese stronghold at 
Rabaul is neither well-known nor understood in the historiography. In 
Australia these battles are overshadowed by the epic struggle along 
the Kokoda Trail in 1942 that, along with the fall of Singapore and the 
Subsequent prisoner-of-war experience, dominates Australian 
memory of the Pacific War. In both the United States and Japan this 
campaign is generally over-shadowed by the titanic struggles for the 
Philippines, Okinawa and Iwo Jima that occurred in 1944—45. 


This neglect was apparent soon after the end of war. When the first 
histories started to appear, the focus fell clearly onto the events of 
1942 and 1944-45. It is a trend that has continued in the 
historiography of the Pacific War ever since. As Vincent O’Hara notes 
in the introduction to the 2010 edition of Samuel Eliot Morison's sixth 
volume of his history of US Naval Operations in the Second World 
War, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier: 22 July 1942 — 1 May 1944, this 
time and place in the Pacific War: 


is [the] history of a shadowy mid-period of the war fought in the 
distant southwest Pacific between the victories at Guadalcanal 
and Midway and the climactic actions in the Philippines Sea and 
off Leyte, a period that many historians skip or summarize, 
treating it as if nothing much had happened.°® 


This is an unfortunate occurrence, for, as O’Hara argues, ‘perhaps this 
campaign receives so little notice precisely because so much actually 
did happen’. 


Morison's account of US naval operations during this period as well 
as those by the official historians of the Australian and US armies in 
the 1950s and 1960s provided the first detailed assessment of these 
actions. While these volumes are required reading for any serious 
scholar of the Pacific War they are exceptionally long, detailed and 
often dense accounts. They also often roam widely, detailing events 
at the strategic, operational and tactical levels of war. In addition they 
are often not written in a style that is readily accessible to the public 
and at times their scholarship is dated. 


For the Australian operations in 1943 the quantity of works is small 
and the quality is mixed. The best of these titles include Professor 
David Horner's ground-breaking accounts of Australian strategy and 
operations, most notably his works: High Command: Australia and 
Allied Strategy, 1939-1945, Blamey: The Commander-in-Chief and 


Defence Supremo: Sir Frederick Shedden and the Making of 
Australian Defence Policy. At the operational level John Coates's 
excellent Bravery over Blunder analyses the 9th Australian Division's 
operations during 1943, especially the amphibious landing at 
Finschhafen. Peter Dean's biography of Blamey's senior operations 
staff officer Lieutenant-General Sir Frank Horton Berryman, The 
Architect of Victory, provides a detailed appraisal of the planning of 
these operations and the conduct of the I (later II) Corps operations 
in the Huon Peninsula. While at the tactical level Phillip Bradley's 
work has provided a window into life in combat at the section, 
platoon and company level, through his works The Battle for Wau, To 
Salamaua and On Shaggy Ridge and his sweeping overview of the 
New Guinea campaigns Hell's Battlefield. Many other works by 
journalists, ex-military officers, academics and enthusiasts have 
covered elements of Australia's operations, yet few have focused 
specifically on the operations in 1943. In the works listed here, and in 
most others, the events of 1943 are either a small part of a much 
wider study or focus exclusively on only one narrow action, battle or 
element of the campaign. 


The most recent attempt to detail the events of the 1943 campaign 
in the SWPA in a single volume was in 2003 when the Australian 
Army History Unit published a volume of conference proceedings: 
The Foundations of Victory 1943-44. This work provides broad 
coverage of this period with some excellent papers on strategy, 
operations, tactics, memory and historiography. However, it does not 
consider the individual operations that constitute the 1943 campaign 
in New Guinea, nor does it provide detail on US operations in the 
SWPA or SOPAC. This volume, derived from a conference on land 
power, also lacks broader perspectives on the role of air and naval 
power. To be fair, it was never the intention of that volume of papers 
to provide a comprehensive coverage of the 1943 campaign in New 
Guinea. As the editors, Jeffery Grey and Peter Dennis, note, the 
‘volume provides a snapshot of the state of current knowledge about 


the war in New Guinea, and suggests at the same time the many 
areas that await further research and publication’.® 


This volume is an attempt to take up these suggestions and fill in 
some of the gaps in the historiography by bringing together aspects 
of research on 1943 that have not generally been seen in one volume 
before and to provide a number of fresh perspectives on this period 
of Australia's wartime history. As such, this work aims to fill some of 
the cracks left in the historiography of this campaign. It does so while 
offering the first one-volume, operationally focused study of 
Australia's campaign in the SWPA in 1943 that encompasses a 
contextualised framework of strategy in the Pacific War;? the roles of 
the major services and operations in the SOPAC and SWPA; and a 
consideration of Japanese plans and strategy. 


Contemporary resonance 


It was never the intention of this work to have a single purpose, such 
as addressing one of the shortfalls in the historiography of the Pacific 
War, or to commemorate the 70th anniversary of these battles. While 
these issues, or the production of history itself, are enough of a 
rationale to justify writing this book, the significance of this work is 
also underscored by its relevance to the contemporary era. 


Seventy years on from 1943 one could expect that these operations 
would have long been relegated to the dustbin of military irrelevance 
and that any lessons for the modern-day Australian Defence Force 
(ADF) would have long since passed. Yet this is not the case. While in 
the current strategic environment no one expects Australia to fight a 
major global conflict in the islands to the nation's north in the 
foreseeable future, the region remains exceptionally important to 
Australia. In addition, while the last 70 years have seen some 
dramatic changes in military technology they are not so significant as 
to render 1943 obsolete. In the end, current Australian defence policy 


and military strategy can apply many of the lessons from this conflict 
to current and future thinking. 


Fundamentally the nature of war remains the same and in most 
cases the character of war is yet to change so dramatically as to 
make the events of the Pacific War redundant. The geographical 
relevance of the archipelago to Australia's north remains enduring 
and the adoption of a maritime strategy by the ADF further cements 
this campaign's relevance. It means many of the lessons from 1943 
endure. 


Furthermore, the basic tenets of ground, jungle, amphibious, air 
and naval warfare remain as relevant today as they did 70 years ago. 
While technology may have seen Super Hornets replace Kittyhawks 
the four fundamental roles of airpower — strike, interdiction, transport 
and supply, and control of the air — remain as relevant and applicable 
today as they were in the Second World War. In amphibious 
operations the idea of projecting force into distant operational areas 
was used extensively by the US and Australian Navies during the 
Pacific War and is one of the current focuses of the ADF. While 
helicopters may have added an extra dimension in terms of vertical 
assault, it should not be overlooked that such operations were 
exercised for the first time in the Pacific during 1943 through the use 
of airborne forces. 


Technological innovations, such as the helicopter, have however led 
to changes in doctrine. In one critical area of amphibious operations 
the development of the helicopter has given rise to modern-day 
concepts, such as Ship-to-Objective Manoeuvre (STOM). STOM 
theoretically removes the notion of a build-up of military force on 
shore after an amphibious assault followed by a break-out to the 
objective. This notionally reduces or negates a period of ‘operational 
pause’ after the initial landing. However, helicopters, while agile and 
versatile, are not all-encompassing platforms and they have some 
inherent weaknesses. They are vulnerable to ground fire and surface- 


to-air missiles and, most significantly, for an amphibious assault they 
cannot move bulk supplies and heavy equipment (such as tanks, 
trucks, ammunition and fuel) in quantities significant enough to keep 
a modern army manoeuvring on the battlefield. In any amphibious 
lodgement these essential items for military operations rely on 
maritime sustainment and as such they still have to cross a beach in 
much the same manner as they did in 1943.10 


The necessity of amphibious landings also means that critical areas 
(such as reconnaissance, landing and beach-master skills) are still 
fundamental to even the simplest (and none are simple) or to the 
most elementary aspects of an amphibious operation. Furthermore 
the basic technology of landing craft are still so similar that a soldier 
in the Pacific campaigns would feel as familiar on a ride into the 
beach in 2013 as they would have done in 1943.1! 


In addition, the contemporary concepts for amphibious operations 
in the US Marine Corps (USMC), and the new Australian amphibious 
capability,!* owe more in heritage to the operations in SOPAC and the 
SWPA for their operational thinking than they do to the operations 
that occurred in the Central Pacific Area during the war. STOM and 
the nature of modern amphibious operations mean that the charging 
of the beaches as per USMC operations at islands such as Tawara and 
Iwo Jima in 1943-45 are confined to the distant past. Furthermore, 
such direct frontal assaults using overwhelming firepower 
represented an aberration in the history of amphibious thinking and 
operations. Modern amphibious warfare focuses on the traditional 
notion of an indirect assault. In addition, doctrines such as STOM 
draw their cultural heritage and influence from amphibious operations 
in regions such as the SWPA and SOPAC, rather than Okinawa and 
Saipan. Similar arguments about the relevance of lessons from 1943 
to today can be easily extended to other types of maritime operations 
or jungle warfare. On a broader level the fundamental tenets of 
maritime strategy have not changed. Indeed, the need for joint and 
coalition operations, such as those practiced in the SWPA, has only 


increased in recent times. In the Pacific the ties between Australia 
and the United States, which formed the backbone of the SWPA's 
operations in 1943, have grown in significance over the past 70 
years. While these two nations formed a loose coalition in the Pacific 
during the Second World War, today the relationship is built on the 
back of the formal ANZUS alliance that has existed for over 60 years 
and has been tested through wars in Korea, Vietnam, the Gulf, Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Except for the need to incorporate and coordinate 
new developments in the areas of intelligence, surveillance and 
reconnaissance as well as cyber warfare most of the key elements of 
a maritime strategy in the South Pacific remain as relevant in 2013 as 
they were in 1943. 


One area of immense change has been in the political make-up of 
the region. In the postwar era new states emerged where empires 
had once stood tall. In contrast to this radical change has been the 
continuity of geography. The landmasses and landforms have not 
changed nor will they for millions of years to come. The 
1943 campaigns in SOPAC and the SWPA were undertaken in the 
islands to Australia's north and they remain the gateway to Australia 
for any major power. As noted, the chances of Australia and the 
United States fighting a major war in Australia's northern archipelago 
is remote but the conduct of any military operation in the region 
requires the same or similar types of capabilities. 


One of the most interesting facets of Australia's strategic interests 
is the enduring relevance to Australian security of the area of the 
arch from Southeast Asia to the Solomon Islands. The 2009 Defence 
White Paper outlined Australia's ‘Primary Operating Environment’: an 
area that looks remarkably similar to the boundaries of the SWPA 
during the Pacific War. The designation of this region as an area of 
focus for potential military operations has been a recurring theme in 
Australian defence policy and strategy. That has often been known as 
Australia's ‘Area of Direct Military Interest’. 


This geographical link to Australia is permanent. The landscape 
over which the 1943 campaign was fought is referred to as Australia's 
Pacific Inner Arc. This area has been described at various times as an 
‘Arc of Instability’, ‘Arc of Responsibility’ or ‘Arc of Opportunity’.!° 
While interest in this area may have waxed and waned over the 
decades in terms of priorities for Australia's defence planners it has 
always been critical to Australia's security. As former Deputy 
Secretary of Defence and author of the 1986 Review of Australian 
Defence Policy Paul Dibb has noted, other than the direct defence of 
the continent Australia's ‘most important strategic objective is to help 
foster the stability, integrity and cohesion of our immediate 
neighbourhood’. Dibb argues that engagement in any conflict in this 
region is a ‘non-discretionary task’ for Australia's defence forces. Such 
an approach has been demonstrated by Australia's commitment to 
regional stabilisation missions in East Timor in 1996 and 2006 and 
the Solomon Islands since 2003.14 


Historical importance 


Even without its contemporary relevance the impact of this period on 
Australia's military history remains profound. This campaign saw the 
greatest concentration of Australian military power in the country's 
history. Five Army divisions, the majority of the RAN's capability as 
well as the RAAF's No. 9 and No. 10 Operational Groups, plus all 
attendant logistic, base and support troops, participated in this 
campaign. This means that 1943 saw a concentration of Australian 
military power that has been unparalleled in history. These were 
major operations in co-alition with the United States, who in the post- 
war period would emerge as Australia's strongest alliance partner and 
the cornerstone of Australian defence policy. An alliance that is 
strengthened as the focus of current international strategic 
competition shifts to the Asia—Pacific region. 


The military outcomes of this campaign were also profound. By the 
time of the fall of Madang the isolation of the major Japanese base in 
the South Pacific — Rabaul — was complete and the Japanese Army's 
main line of defence for their Greater Co-Prosperity Region had been 
penetrated. It was a campaign in the classic mode of manoeuvre 
warfare and it was the platform for General MacArthur's leap to the 
Philippines where the largest land and naval battles of the Pacific War 
would be fought. 


In order to establish just how important this year and campaign is 
to Australia's military history the authors of this book will cover a 
range of key and critical issues and events. One of the most 
Significant matters was the establishment of Australia's war strategy. 
In chapter 1 Australia's leading historian of strategy, Professor David 
Horner, AM, outlines the struggle to set a national war strategy in the 
face of Australia's junior role in a grand alliance. The weight of these 
decisions would fall largely onto the Prime Minister John Curtin. His 
key relationship would be with the US Army's General Douglas 
MacArthur, the Commander-in-Chief of the SWPA. Curtin would have 
to make critical decisions about the availability of Australian military 
power, the balance of Australia's war effort in 1943 and the future 
direction of Australian strategy. 


David Horner's chapter provides a foundation for an understanding 
of the development of Australia's military strategy and operations in 
1943. Just as there was a need to articulate a war strategy within a 
grand alliance, Australia's military operations had to fit within a 
framework of Allied operations in the SWPA. In chapter 2 Dr Peter J. 
Dean outlines the broad Allied military strategy that directed 
Australia's operations in New Guinea. Australia's military operations 
can only be understood when they are placed in the context of their 
contribution to General MacArthur's plan in the SWPA as well as to 
the broader Allied effort in the Pacific War. As Dean outlines, while 
the decision-making process and chain of command may have been 
less than ideal at the highest levels, by the time the Australians were 


allocated a role in MacArthur's Cartwheel plan their mission, chain of 
command and support were sufficient for Australia's commander, 
General Sir Thomas Blamey, to plan and prepare for a daring series of 
manoeuvres to defeat the Japanese. 


The plans of MacArthur and Blamey were not, however, developed 
in a vacuum. In chapter 3 Hiroyuki Shindo details the Japanese 
strategy for operations in the South Pacific region during 1943. This 
was premised on the ‘Absolute National Pacific Defence Zone’ concept 
that marked the Japanese move to the strategic defensive, a decision 
that was taken too late and proved too optimistic in the face of the 
Allied onslaught. 


It is important to remember that the Australians formed but one 
element of the coalition of forces in the SWPA. While making a major 
contribution to the fight against the Japanese, in particular during 
1942-43, Australia's ability to develop military power was always 
much reduced in comparison to the United States. In chapter 4 Dr 
Kevin C. Holzimmer outlines US operations in SOPAC, under US Navy 
command, as well as the US operations within the SWPA. It must be 
remembered that of the five combat phases of MacArthur's Cartwheel 
plan for the reduction of Rabaul, four were undertaken by the United 
States, three in SOPAC and one in the SWPA. These were tough, 
hard-fought operations that are critical to understand if Australia's 
role within the coalition is to be fully appreciated. 


Chapters 5 and 6 cover the air and naval aspects of the 1943 
operations, focusing respectively on the RAAF and the RAN. As the 
SWPA was a maritime theatre of operations, air and naval power 
were critical to the Allied success. In chapter 5 Dr Mark Johnston 
outlines the critical role of the RAAF in New Guinea as well as its 
constant battle to remain relevant in the face of growing US air 
power that held both a qualitative and quantitative edge. In chapter 
6 Dr Ian Pfennigwerth notes how the RAN never had to battle for its 
place against the US Navy. The sheer demands and limited supply of 


naval forces in the SWPA meant that the RAN was busier than ever. 
During 1943 the RAN would contribute critical capabilities to the 
Allied war effort in the areas of intelligence, amphibious warfare, 
convoy protection, shore bombardment, logistics, support to land 
forces ashore, anti-submarine warfare and naval task forces. All of 
these were critical elements that helped to ensure Allied sea control. 


Chapters 7-11 detail the major operations that the Australians 
carried out in New Guinea during 1943 as part of the Cartwheel plan 
for the Reduction of Rabaul. In chapter 7 Dr Ross Mallett outlines the 
difficulties in undertaking modern military operations over long 
distances, in tropical conditions and across horrendous terrain. 
Complicating matters further was the fact that even basic 
infrastructure in New Guinea was lacking. The crux of Allied logistical 
problems centred on shipping, base development, terrain and the low 
priority given to the Allied effort in the SWPA in the global 
competition for resources. Logistics were to be one of the toughest 
fought battles in the 1943 campaign. 


In chapter 8 Dr Karl James explores the operation for the capture 
of Salamaua. After defeating the Japanese offensive against Wau the 
Australians undertook the long and arduous jungle campaign in 
southern New Guinea. This was the magnet that would draw 
Japanese forces away from their main base at Lae and helped in 
grinding them down through relentless pressure. It was at Salamaua 
that the Australians came to perfect the jungle warfare skills that 
they had learnt in 1942. In chapter 9 Dr Peter J. Dean details the first 
phase of the major Australian offensive in New Guinea. Here I 
Australian Corps launched an air, land and sea operation to capture 
Lae and force open the Huon Peninsula and the Markham Valley. It 
was a stunning coordination of forces and an overwhelming victory, 
but not one without its faults. Thousands of Japanese soldiers were 
allowed to escape to fight on into 1944—45. 


In chapter 10 Dr Lachlan Grant investigates the 7th Australian 
Division's fight up the Markham and Ramu Valleys towards Madang. 
This operation combined quick advances, dramatic operations deep 
inside Japanese territory, and slow, gruelling jungle warfare to reduce 
key Japanese defences in areas such as Shaggy Ridge. It was a 
masterful operation led by one of the Australian Army's most 
charismatic and effective division commanders utilising the most 
experienced division in jungle warfare that the Army possessed. In 
the final chapter Dr Garth Pratten reviews the 9th Australian 
Division's operations in the Huon Peninsula. After Lae this was the 
main Australian effort and included the dramatic amphibious assault 
at Finschhafen, the climactic battle for the Sattleburg heights and the 
pursuit along the coast towards Sio and Saidor. As Pratten outlines, 
one of the key features of the 9th Division's success was the 
realisation that the jungle terrain did not change the requirements for 
the combined arms warfare that the 9th Division had learnt in the 
desert of North Africa. Tanks, artillery, engineers and infantry working 
together were the keys to victory; the established principles of war 
were just as relevant in the sand as they were on the jungle 
mountaintops or the coastal kunai grasslands. 


The fall of Madang in April 1944 would draw to an end the 
Australian campaign of 1943 in New Guinea. The preceding 16 
months had seen a dramatic change in the Allied fortunes in the 
SWPA. At the beginning of 1943 the Allies had only just defeated the 
Japanese at the Papuan beachheads and were fighting off a 
concerted Japanese attempt to take Wau. By the end of the 
campaign MacArthur's forces were poised to take full advantage of 
their military superiority and the detailed insights into Japanese 
intentions that were now being revealed through Ultra; the reading of 
the Japanese codes. The 1943 campaign had never been a foregone 
conclusion. The Japanese had retained considerable military 
capability in the South Pacific during 1943 and during the course of 
the year it had been the main battlefield in the Pacific War. These 
battles in both the SWPA and SOPAC had seen some of the most 


vicious fighting of the war to that time in the air, on land and at sea, 
and the Australians had made a major contribution to the Allied 
success. From November 1943 the Japanese would also have to 
contend with Admiral Chester Nimitz's US Central Pacific commands 
thrust into the heart of the Japanese Pacific Empire. For the 
Australians and the Americans, 1943 would be a year on the 
offensive, one that would challenge and test them, their coalition and 
the Japanese. 
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Chapter 1 MacArthur and Curtin 


Deciding Australian War Strategy in 1943 
David Horner 


The brilliantly successful, but nonetheless hard-fought, bloody 
campaign in New Guinea in 1943 received considerable publicity at 
the time and was the subject of a series of historical accounts over 
the succeeding decades. The story of the development of Australian 
strategy in the context of Allied strategy during this period has, 
however, received less attention. But no military campaign is 
conducted in a political and strategic vacuum. The New Guinea 
campaign was the outcome of strategic decisions by US and British 
political and military leaders made in conferences on the other side of 
the world, such as at Casablanca and in Washington. The nature of 
Australia's contribution was determined by political and military 
leaders meeting far to the south of New Guinea in Canberra and 
Brisbane. This chapter examines Australia's role in trying to influence 
Allied strategy and how Australia decided its own strategy in 1943. 


Australian strategic decision-makers in the Second World War faced 
a challenging task. On the one hand they needed to marshal 
Australia's resources to maintain its armed forces in the field and 
decide where and how to deploy them to promote Australia's national 
interest. On the other hand the policy-makers’ capacity to decide 
where and how Australia's forces were to be deployed was 
influenced, and in many cases determined, by the decisions of 
Australia's powerful alliance partners, the United States and Great 
Britain. The big question was how to reconcile Australia's national 
interest against the wider interest of the grand alliance. Australia's 
difficulties in determining its own war strategy were illustrated 


strongly in the first few months of 1943, as plans were being 
developed for military operations later that year, and throughout the 
year as it sought to determine what resources should be allocated to 
the subsequent war effort. 


Background to the 1943 decisions 


By early 1943 the Pacific War was about to enter its third phase. In 
the first phase, beginning on 7 and 8 December 1941, Japan had 
conducted an extraordinary series of successful offensive operations. 
By April 1942 Japan had conquered Southeast Asia (including 
defeating the Americans in the Philippines, the British in Malaya and 
Singapore, and the Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies) and was 
pushing deeply into Burma. Of particular concern to Australia was 
that its 8th Division had gone into captivity in Singapore; Japanese 
forces had seized the north coast of New Guinea and seemed poised 
to invade Australia. With only limited military capacity of its own, 
Australia appeared to be in dire threat. 


When the famous American general, Douglas MacArthur, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief (C-in-C) of the Southwest Pacific Area 
(SWPA) in April 1942, based in Australia, it became clear that the 
United States had a stake in the security of Australia, even if 
America's prime motive was to secure a firm base for a counter- 
offensive against the Japanese. Australians felt that they could 
breathe more easily. 


The second phase of the Pacific War began with the battle of the 
Coral Sea in early May 1942, followed a month later by the Battle of 
Midway, in which US naval forces blunted the Japanese advance. 
During the remainder of the year, US and Australian forces conducted 
bitter, exhausting campaigns on Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands 
and in Papua, which halted further Japanese advances. The threat to 
Australia eased. 


While Australia had a vital stake in the outcome of Allied military 
operations it had only very limited success in influencing Allied 
strategy, which was made jointly by the US President, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill. In turn, 
Allied grand strategy was directed by the Combined Chiefs of Staff — 
the chiefs of staff of the United States and Great Britain sitting 
together. The Combined Chiefs delegated the direction of strategy 
and operations in the Pacific to the US Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 
MacArthur reported to the JCS through the Chief of Staff of the US 
Army, General George Marshall. The Australian government was not 
represented in any of these higher decision-making bodies — the 
Pacific War Council on which Australia was represented had little 
influence. 


Realising its lack of influence, the Australian government, led by 
Prime Minister John Curtin, hoped to use MacArthur to try to obtain 
more Allied resources for operations in the Australian area, and was 
successful; MacArthur did not hesitate to put his claims directly to the 
JCS. For his part, MacArthur used the Australian government to 
appeal at the political level to Roosevelt and Churchill for more 
priority to be given to his command. By a happy coincidence 
MacArthur and the Australian government had similar views about 
strategy in the SWPA, although perhaps for slightly different reasons. 
The Australian government sought additional Allied resources 
because it feared a Japanese invasion. MacArthur, who had been the 
US commander in the Philippines when his forces had been 
overwhelmed by the Japanese, had made a personal vow to return 
and liberate the islands. Australia provided him with the base for this 
counteroffensive, which at this stage had not been approved by the 
JCS. 


Curtin, who was also Defence Minister, allocated command of all 
the Australian forces in the Australian area to MacArthur. So the 
deployment and operations of the Australian forces came under a 
foreign general. In the emergency of early 1942 this abrogation of 


Australian sovereignty was perhaps unavoidable. But MacArthur's 
power went beyond the conduct of operations. He became Curtin's 
principal military adviser. Curtin was the leader of a Labor 
government that had recently come to power in October 1941 and 
was generally suspicious of the military. Conscientious, but with little 
knowledge of military affairs, Curtin readily accepted MacArthur's 
advice. 


Curtin also looked to two Australians for military and strategic 
advice. The first of these was Frederick Shedden, who was both 
Secretary of the War Cabinet and Secretary of the Department of 
Defence. While apparently self-effacing, Shedden had assiduously 
gathered control of all the bureaucratic machinery for the conduct of 
Australia's war and believed that he had a better grasp of strategic 
affairs than any of Australia's military leaders. He was the crucial and 
trusted link between MacArthur and Curtin. Between them, Curtin 
and Shedden determined Australian strategic policy. 


Photo 1 General MacArthur and Mr Curtin at the Advisory War 
Council Meeting, Canberra, ACT, 26 March 1942. (Australian War 
Memorial 042774) 


Curtin's other Australian adviser was the C-in-C of the Australian 
Military Forces, General Sir Thomas Blamey, a tough, experienced 
and politically aware commander who had led the Second Australian 
Imperial Force in the Middle East between 1940 and 1942. Although 
MacArthur was Curtin's principal military adviser, Blamey insisted that 
he remain Curtin's principal Australian military adviser, believing that 
it was in Australia's best interest for him to do so. In taking on this 
task, Blamey was trying to do too much. He also commanded the 
SWPA Allied Land Forces under MacArthur, but he could not advise 
the government effectively while he was commanding in New Guinea. 
Further, in seeking to advise Curtin, Blamey could be trumped by 
MacArthur, as Curtin was inclined to give greater weight to 


MacArthur's advice. MacArthur and Curtin, supported by Shedden and 
Blamey, were to be the key individuals in deciding Australian strategy 
in 1943. 


Two fundamental strategic issues needed to be decided in 1943. 
The first was the SWPA's mission. This decision rested with the JCS, 
and Australia could play only a marginal role in it. Since Australia had 
handed command of its armed forces to MacArthur, its operations 
would depend on the directive from the JCS to MacArthur, who in 
turn would decide where and how the forces would be used. Blamey, 
as Commander of Allied Land Forces, would have a keen interest in 
this decision. 


The second issue was for the government to determine the size 
and nature of the forces that it would allocate to MacArthur's 
command. Theoretically this was a purely Australian matter, but 
MacArthur had an important stake in it, and as we shall see he 
attempted to influence the decision. 


Determining the SWPA's mission for 1943 


Planning for future military operations in 1943 began in earnest in 
January 1943, well before the Australian and US troops had 
completed the bitter and exhausting campaign to defeat the 
Japanese on the north coast of Papua. Six months earlier, on 2 July 
1942, the Joint Chiefs had issued MacArthur and the Commander of 
the Pacific Ocean Area, Admiral Chester Nimitz, with a directive to 
seize the main Japanese base at Rabaul on the island of New Britain. 
The Japanese had thwarted the Allied offensive when they had thrust 
into the southern Solomon Islands and Papua in July and August 
1942. Now, in January 1943, as the Australians and Americans were 
successfully concluding those campaigns, the Joint Chiefs instructed 
MacArthur to submit detailed plans to carry out the 2 July directive. 
In the meantime, Roosevelt and Churchill, supported by their service 


chiefs of staff, headed to Casablanca in Morocco to decide the 
strategic priorities for the coming year. Australia, along with other 
smaller allies, would not be represented. 


Hurrying back to his Brisbane headquarters from New Guinea, 
MacArthur immediately began to push for more resources, advising 
the US Chief of Staff, General Marshall, on 10 January that he had 
insufficient forces to begin an offensive. MacArthur sought to gain 
Curtin's support. Blamey too had hurried back from New Guinea, and 
when he met Curtin and Shedden on 14 January in Canberra the 
Prime Minister stated that until greater forces were available the only 
alternative was a ‘holding strategy in the Pacific’. Blamey told Curtin 
that the next operation in New Guinea was to seize Lae.” 


After this conference Shedden flew to Brisbane where he spent five 
days from 16 January discussing the recent campaign and the current 
plans with MacArthur. The US general told Shedden that he had 
informed the Joint Chiefs that to achieve the aims of his directive he 
would need more aircraft, ships and troops, and the only way to 
secure assistance was to arouse American public opinion. Shedden 
said that if MacArthur would provide the facts and figures he would 
draft a cable for Curtin to send to Roosevelt. They agreed that 
Curtin's cable would quote a press statement from MacArthur that the 
outstanding lesson of the recent operation was airpower, and that if 
sufficient aircraft were provided they could strike the Japanese ‘a 
mortal blow’.? 
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As agreed, on 19 January Curtin cabled Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Casablanca, quoting MacArthur's statement, and appealing for an 
additional 2000 aircraft for offensive action. A few days later (against 
advice given by Shedden who feared it would antagonise Roosevelt 
and Churchill), in an Australia Day (26 January) broadcast, Curtin 
appealed directly to the American people, describing Australia as the 
‘bulwark of civilisation south of the Equator’.* The broadcast attracted 
some criticism and one reporter wrote that ‘the spectacle’ of Curtin 
appealing to the American people ‘was rather pathetic’? But 
MacArthur told Curtin that the speech ‘was magnificent measured by 
any standard of strategy, courage, patriotism or common-sense’.® He 


promised to radio Washington at once to support the Prime Minister's 
argument. 


There is no evidence that these representations had much 
influence in the Casablanca conference where the US Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Ernest King, was arguing vigorously in favour of 
the Pacific War. On 29 January Churchill informed the Australian 
government that while the Pacific was reduced to fifth on the list of 
Allied strategic priorities, after the Atlantic, Russia, the Mediterranean 
and the United Kingdom, the directive of 2 July 1942 to capture 
Rabaul remained unchanged. 


MacArthur was not pleased with the Casablanca decision to give 
the Pacific fifth priority, and on 29 January he pointed out to Marshall 
that he would not have sufficient strength to capture Rabaul. 
Meanwhile, MacArthur and his staff concluded that while the capture 
of Rabaul could secure an ‘important’ advantage for the allies, it 
would not be ‘decisive’? MacArthur began preparing plans (withheld 
from Washington) to advance to the Philippines. 


On 2 February the Advisory War Council — a small top-level 
committee, which included senior government ministers and 
members of the Opposition — agreed that there would be no profit in 
challenging the Casablanca decision. Curtin promised, however, to 
consult MacArthur as to whether the forces in the SWPA would be 
sufficient to achieve the objectives laid down and, if they were not, 
whether additional forces were required.® 


Meanwhile, MacArthur's staff continued working on their plans for 
the coming offensive. At the beginning of March MacArthur sent his 
chief of staff, Major-General Richard Sutherland, supported by his air 
commander, Lieutenant-General George Kenney, and his chief of 
operations, Brigadier-General Stephen Chamberlin, to Washington to 
argue for additional forces. Sutherland was unsuccessful, securing 


only two or three divisions (as previously promised) and a few more 
aircraft. 


Faced with what appeared to be the intransigence of the Joint 
Chiefs, MacArthur now sought Curtin's help, and he seized on the 
build-up of Japanese strength in the islands north-west of Australia to 
stress the need for adequate forces to ensure the defence of 
Australia. Conveniently overlooking that he had sent Sutherland to 
Washington to obtain more forces for the New Guinea offensive, 
MacArthur told Curtin that he had sent Sutherland to obtain forces to 
defend Australia against a possible Japanese attack in ‘from two to 
four months? MacArthur had not been completely honest with 
Curtin; in January he had told Curtin that there was nothing to fear 
from the Japanese in the north-west, and Blamey assured Curtin that 
he was ‘not disturbed regarding the possibility of heavy Japanese 
attacks in the immediate future’. t? MacArthur stirred up Curtin further 
by telling him that Roosevelt and Churchill's failure to reply to Curtin's 
appeal of 19 January was ‘an astonishing development’, and that he 
should approach them again.‘ On 18 March Curtin made renewed 
representations to Roosevelt and Churchill, with further cables in 
April. 


While Curtin was making these representations, planning continued 
in Washington, and on 28 March the Joint Chiefs issued a directive for 
offensive operations in the South and Southwest Pacific. The Joint 
Chiefs were unable to supply all the forces that MacArthur would 
need to take Rabaul, and modified their aim to that of advancing 
through the Solomons and New Guinea without actually capturing 
Rabaul. The Joint Chiefs agreed to supply MacArthur with two more 
infantry divisions, 524 additional combat aircraft and 33 non-combat 
aircraft. 


While MacArthur had received approval for a limited offensive, he 
was still not satisfied. He advised Curtin that Dr H. V. Evatt, the 
Minister for External Affairs, who was about to depart for a visit to 


the United States and Great Britain, should seek to obtain aircraft to 
allow the Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF) to expand to 
72 squadrons. At MacArthur's request, on 9 April Curtin released a 
statement urging that the war in the Pacific be considered as the 
second front (Russia being the first).!2 Blamey's support was enlisted, 
and on Anzac Day (25 April) he broadcast to the United States, 


appealing for ‘a reasonable allocation of force’! 


Early in May, Churchill and the British Chiefs of Staff arrived in 
Washington for the so-called Trident conference with Roosevelt and 
the US Joint Chiefs. By this time, Evatt was in Washington and he, 
along with the Australian Minister in Washington, Sir Owen Dixon, 
and the head of the Australian Military Mission there, Lieutenant- 
General Vernon Sturdee, tried to persuade the conference to give 
higher priority to the Pacific. They had little success. Nonetheless, for 
other reasons, Churchill informed the press on 25 May that the war 
would be waged with equal force on the European and Pacific fronts. 
Churchill's comment was a slight exaggeration on what had been 
agreed, but MacArthur told Shedden that he was pleased with it. 
Shedden and MacArthur then prepared a statement that was released 
by Curtin saying that Australia had “every reason for satisfaction with 
the decision...The discussions of the last three months have now 


brought to Australia one of the greatest successes of the war’./* 


In truth, Australia had had little influence over Allied strategy, but it 
Suited MacArthur to flatter Curtin by suggesting that his 
representations had played a key role. Evatt returned to Australia 
claiming that he too had been instrumental in changing Allied 
strategy and that he had succeeded in obtaining additional aircraft for 
the RAAF. The British chiefs accompanying Churchill were adamant 
that the change in strategy had been decided on ‘military grounds’ 
before Evatt arrived. As for the additional aircraft, of the promised 
474 aircraft only 132 were delivered, and the aircraft that were 
delivered were types then being superseded. 


Nonetheless, MacArthur had been given permission to conduct 
offensive operations in New Guinea and, as will be described in later 
chapters, the Australians were to play a major part in these 
operations. 


Allocating resources for the 1943 operations 


While MacArthur and Curtin were seeking to influence Allied strategy 
and to obtain additional Allied resources, they could not ignore the 
fact that the coming operations would rely heavily on the men and 
materiel that were made available by the Australian government. 


One of the limitations on the employment of the Australian Army 
was that it consisted of two major components. Under the Defence 
Act, the Army consisted primarily of the Citizen Military Forces (CMF) 
made up of militia soldiers (mainly conscripts) who were not 
permitted to serve outside Australia. To overcome this restriction, at 
the beginning of the war the government had raised a volunteer 
force, the Second Australian Imperial Force (AIF), which had served 
in the Middle East in 1940-42. Two divisions of the 2nd AIF had 
returned to Australia in 1942 and some brigades had fought in Papua. 
Militia brigades had also fought in Papua, which was permitted under 
the Defence Act because Papua was an Australian territory. 


The prospect of future operations beyond Australian territory raised 
the question of whether the militia could be used in these operations. 
In October 1942 MacArthur advised Shedden that, while it was 
nothing to do with him, as an observer he noted that ‘there was one 
serious flaw in the Government's policy’ with regard to the differences 
between the AIF and the CMF, and he ‘hoped that the Prime Minister 
would find a way to act and would act quickly’.!° 


The Labor Party had a long-standing policy of opposing 
conscription for overseas service but, after receiving MacArthur's 
advice, Curtin decided to seek an amendment to the Party's platform. 
Shedden wrote a detailed brief for Curtin proposing to expand the 
area where militiamen could serve. The full Cabinet approved the 
proposal on 23 November and after acrimonious debate the federal 
Labor Party conference approved it on 5 January 1943. The 
amendments were approved by Parliament and became law on 
19 February. Although MacArthur had pressed Curtin to make the 
changes and Shedden had prepared the arguments, Curtin had 
displayed considerable courage and fortitude in securing the changes 
against much Party opposition. 


But even with the capacity to use the militia in future operations, it 
was clear that Australia could not maintain the Army at its present 
strength while also providing MacArthur with the necessary food and 
other supplies to sustain his forces. The Australian government 
therefore needed to make some careful judgements about the 
balance of the nation's war effort. 


On 8 February Curtin asked MacArthur what Australian forces he 
would require to fulfil his directive.!© Possibly because he was still 
negotiating with Washington, MacArthur chose not to reply, but 
whatever the outcome was to be, Curtin knew that it would pose a 
heavy burden on Australia. On 12 February he told Blamey that 
Australia had ‘reached the maximum of her manpower, material and 
financial resources’, and he asked Blamey to ‘drop a few hints’ to 
MacArthur about US extravagance. Blamey had little success with this 
effort, and eventually he suggested that Curtin approach MacArthur 
directly on the matter. 1” 


In the meantime, on 13 April, once MacArthur had told him what 
tasks were in store for the Australians, Blamey reported to the War 
Cabinet that to provide the offensive force of three divisions, which 


MacArthur envisaged, and to maintain home security, Australia would 
require nine infantry divisions, two armoured divisions, one armoured 
brigade and one army tank brigade. If further manpower could not 
be released from industry, ‘then the force being prepared for 
offensive operations should be reduced by an infantry division’. In 
view of the improving strategic situation, Blamey considered that it 
was now ‘a justifiable indeed an unavoidable risk’ to reduce the 
forces in the areas remote from the enemy.?® 


When the War Cabinet considered this report on 30 April it 
requested the Defence Committee to review the strengths of the 
three services that could be maintained if the total services intake 
were to be 10 000 persons per month. It also recommended that 
Curtin ask MacArthur whether the offensive force could be reduced 
by one division. The Defence Committee reported on 6 May that it 
could only determine the size of the forces once it had ‘an 
authoritative and comprehensive review of the existing strategical 
situation. t? This could only be provided by MacArthur. The military 
leaders were arguing that if Australia were to have a major role in the 
coming offensives then the services needed the necessary manpower. 
Some politicians and bureaucrats, however, saw Australia's most 
important duty as the supply of food and war equipment. But 
whatever paths were followed, if Australia's overall contribution to the 
war were not reduced there would be a further decline in civilian 
living standards. It is clear that the War Cabinet did not know quite 
what to do. While it is possible to criticise the petty squabbles 
between various government departments, the heart of the problem 
was that MacArthur wanted as many combat troops as possible, as 
well as supplies and war materiel for his US forces. 


In an effort to resolve the impasse, towards the end of May 
Shedden visited MacArthur in Brisbane and explained that the 
manpower situation had ‘reached saturation point’. MacArthur, 
however, still wanted an offensive force of three AIF divisions: 
‘Anything less would be incompatible with Australia's status and 


destiny as a Pacific power and would not guarantee her the same 
voice in the Peace Councils, to which she is entitled’. He promised to 
present Curtin with a strategic appreciation that might make it 
possible for the demands for local defence to be reduced. In the 
meantime Blamey told Curtin that if the situation continued it would 
‘virtually remove Australian forces from active operations and result in 
Australian personnel being employed to render service to the US 
Forces’. Shedden responded by reiterating his request to MacArthur to 
indicate in his strategic appreciation that the improvement in security 
of Australia might allow a ‘relatively small reduction to be made to 
the great number of men in the land forces’. To do so would furnish 
‘Mr Curtin a remedy for some of his problems which at present 
otherwise appear insoluble’.2? Such a response might now be possible 
in the light of the Trident conference's decision to give renewed 
emphasis to the Pacific. 


MacArthur took his cue and when he met the Prime Minister in 
Sydney on 7 June told him that ‘the threat of invasion to Australia 
had been removed’. After outlining his plans for the offensive, 
MacArthur turned to the problem of balancing the war effort. He 
opposed Blamey's proposal that the Americans provide many of their 
own services, but he realised that Australia could not continue to 
provide troops, munitions, aircraft and food at the present level. He 
therefore suggested that Australia maintain its military effort until 
Rabaul was captured. Then its military commitment could be reduced 
to a land and air expeditionary force, enabling resources to be 
devoted to food production. Three days after the conference Curtin 
released a statement that he did ‘not think the enemy can now 
invade this country’. The way was now clear to determine the balance 
of the war effort.2! 


Balancing the war effort 


Curtin set the process in train at a meeting of the War Cabinet on 
13 July, when he said that the time had come to review the war effort 
and that the adjustments had to ‘be governed by operational 
considerations determined by the strategical policy of [General 
MacArthur]’ and ‘by the physical capacity of the Commonwealth to 
complete the programmes within the requisite time’. For a start he 
recommended that the Navy be maintained at its existing strength. 
The Army should provide three infantry divisions for offensive 
operations and ‘adequate forces for defence of Australia and New 
Guinea and for relief of units in New Guinea’. The RAAF should be 
maintained ‘at the strength authorised under the 72 squadron 
programme to the extent to which aircraft can be provided’. 
Manpower considerations were to govern the final size of the forces, 
and also the provision of munitions, other supplies, works and 
essential services. The War Cabinet adopted these recommendations 
as principles, and also decided that MacArthur should be asked to 
provide Americans to relieve Australians of some of the maintenance 
services and work projects they were carrying out on behalf of the US 
forces.?2 


By this time the government was in the midst of an election 
campaign, but the discussions over manpower issues continued. For 
example, on 5 August Curtin wrote to MacArthur to ask whether US 
personnel could take over some of their administrative tasks. 
MacArthur replied on 24 August, the day before he flew north to Port 
Moresby to command the coming offensive, that he would like to 
make his forces independent of civilian support, but this ‘could be 
achieved only at considerable cost to the military effectiveness of my 
command’. If additional service and maintenance personnel were 
brought from the United States without an increase in shipping then 
fewer combat troops could be sent. The alternative would be for 
Australia to provide sufficient combat troops, but he understood that 
there was not sufficient surplus manpower in Australia to permit such 
an increase. Curtin merely commented that the provision of 
Australian resources was ‘one of broad policy’, to be considered ‘on 


the basis of the principles governing the nature and extent of the 
Australian War Effort’.2° 


The government, which had easily won the federal election on 
21 August, now realised that, if the questions raised with MacArthur 
were to be carried further, it would have to gather the necessary 
manpower statistics. But it was not until 21 September, four weeks 
after MacArthur's reply, that Curtin forwarded a copy to Blamey. 
Blamey knew that it was time to put aside his operational 
responsibilities and return to the strategic arena, and on 
23 September he flew back from New Guinea, leaving Lieutenant- 
General Sir Iven Mackay in charge there. (As described in chapter 11, 
his absence from New Guinea was to have an unfortunate effect on 
operations there.) On 27 September Blamey informed Curtin of the 
continuing difficulties being experienced in restricting US demands. 
Meanwhile, various government committees had been trying to find a 
solution.2* These committees failed to agree, and Shedden put his 
own staff to work. On 30 September he presented a detailed review 
of the manpower situation. It was this review plus the reports of the 
various committees that formed the main topics when the War 
Cabinet met in Canberra on 1 October 1943.” General Blamey and 
the Chief of the General Staff, Lieutenant-General John Northcott, 
were present to give their views. 


After a discussion lasting five and a half hours the War Cabinet 
largely approved the proposals that had been written by Shedden 
and presented by Curtin. The War Cabinet agreed that by June 1944 
there should be a release from the services of 20 000 men and 
10 000 men should be released from munitions and aircraft 
industries, and the monthly intake into the services should be fixed at 
5000 men and women. But apart from stabilising the RAAF at its 
‘present strength’ (not counting the 19 squadrons in Europe and the 
Middle East) in Australia at 48 squadrons, there was no commitment 
to reducing substantially the forces fighting in the SWPA.2° The War 
Cabinet affirmed two key principles: 


e It is of vital importance to the future of Australia and her status 
at the peace table in regard to the settlement in the Pacific that 
her military effort should be concentrated as far as possible in 
the Pacific and that it should be on a scale to guarantee her an 
effective voice in the peace settlement. 

If necessary, the extent of this effort should be maintained at the 
expense of commitments in other theatres. In the interests of 
Australia and the British Empire in the Pacific, it is imperative 
that this view should be accepted by the United Kingdom and 
the other Dominions especially New Zealand and Canada. 


The official historian, Paul Hasluck, thought that the War Cabinet's 
claim that Australia needed to maintain forces as a guarantee of an 
effective voice in the peace settlement was ‘a new and opportunistic 
principle’, pointing out that until now, the security of Australia and 
limits on manpower had governed the Australian war effort.2” While 
this criticism has some validity, it fails to link the government's 
prevarication to the advice tendered by MacArthur to Shedden in May 
and to Curtin in June. MacArthur had used terms almost identical to 
those now enunciated as government policy, and in July Curtin had 
stated that the Australian war effort would be ‘governed by 
operational considerations determined by the strategical policy’ of 
General MacArthur.2® Although MacArthur had claimed that it was in 
Australia's interests to provide a substantial striking force, by October 
he was already making plans to reduce the Australian offensive role. 


Blamey knew that this was the case, but nevertheless believed that 
Australia should maintain a substantial military commitment, warning 
Curtin on 12 July that ‘any reduction in the strength of the striking 
force below three divisions [would] greatly weaken Australia's place 
in determining the future’ and that such a reduction was ‘most 
undesirable in the national interest’. On 27 September Blamey told 
Curtin that the operations in New Britain would be by US forces ‘to 
strengthen a claim to retain New Britain in the post war settlement’.2? 


Blamey's views had been expressed by the Defence Committee in 
its report to the War Cabinet and, as a result, the government's policy 
statement of 1 October included the statement that MacArthur was to 
be informed of ‘limits to which commitments can be accepted by the 
Commonwealth Government for United States Service requirements 
and of the alternative choices which such limits impose’. 


Photo 2 Commonwealth War Cabinet meeting in the War Cabinet 
Room, Victoria Barracks, Melbourne, Victoria, 10 November 1943. 
(Australian War Memorial 139923) 


Further, while Blamey agreed with MacArthur's assertion that 
Australia could not provide additional combat forces, he reminded 
Curtin on 5 October that if the Americans continued to send combat 
forces without maintenance personnel then Australia would have to 


disband further combat formations. He continued: ‘The issue which 
has arisen is that General MacArthur has been asked to relieve us of 
a burden which is causing a reduction in our force, and in reply takes 
the view that not only should the burden continue to be borne but 
that it should be increased’. Blamey advised that since MacArthur was 
disinclined to respond to Curtin's request, then the Prime Minister 
should take up the matter with the US government.°° 


Having decided on a course of action it remained for the 
government to obtain the concurrence of the British and US 
governments and cooperation from MacArthur. Eventually, in 
November, MacArthur accepted, as inevitably he had to, ‘that it was 
for the Australian government to decide the nature and extent of its 
war effort’2! It was not until Curtin, Blamey and Shedden visited 
Washington and London in April and May 1944 that the US and 
British governments gave their concurrence to the new shape of the 
Australian war effort. 


The decisions of the War Cabinet on 1 October were fundamental 
to the balance of Australia's war effort for the remainder of the war. 
While the War Cabinet had not displayed a complete grasp of the 
problem and had not performed particularly well, it was nevertheless 
frustrated by the arrangement established the previous year whereby 
strategic matters were in the hands of General MacArthur. 


On 1 October, the day that the government determined its future 
war policy, Lieutenant-General Mackay, accompanied by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Leslie Morshead (who was to take over from Lieutenant- 
General Edmund Herring as commander of the 1st Corps) flew to the 
recently captured town of Lae to meet with senior field commanders. 
There, Mackay confirmed the shape of the remaining campaign. The 
campaign still had more than six months to run, but MacArthur was 
already making sure that the Australians never again played the 
central role in his offensive operations. The War Cabinet decision of 1 
October ensured, however, that Australia's forces would continue to 


contribute to the Allied war effort. Australia would not only have a 
voice in the peace settlement, but also gain recognition as a valued 
Allied partner. The echoes of this policy can be found in the reasons 
for committing Australian forces to overseas military operations over 
the following 70 years. 


The roles of the key players 


As we have seen, Australian strategic decision-making in 1943 was 
dominated by four key individuals — MacArthur, Curtin, Shedden and 
Blamey. MacArthur had been the most powerful figure. Allied strategy 
in the Pacific was set in Washington by the JCS, and MacArthur was 
the Joint Chiefs’ principal subordinate in the SWPA. Because the 
Australian government had placed its forces under MacArthur's 
command, the deployment of its forces was largely out of its control. 
Further, Curtin had also appointed MacArthur as his principal military 
adviser. 


Most of Curtin's detailed discussions with MacArthur were 
conducted by Shedden on Curtin's behalf. Although Shedden prided 
himself of his willingness to challenge the views of the Australian 
service chiefs, he quickly fell under MacArthur's spell. After his 
meeting with MacArthur in Brisbane in January 1943 Shedden wrote 
a flattering appraisal of the US general, commenting that Australia 
was ‘very fortunate to have such an officer responsible for operations 
in the [SWPA]..>2 


Recognising that they were not a threat to each other, MacArthur 
and Shedden glowed in mutual admiration. MacArthur wrote to Curtin 
recommending Shedden for a decoration.*? Subsequently Shedden 
was appointed a Knight Commander of the Order of St Michael and St 
George — the only civilian knighted by the Curtin Labor Government. 
For his part, when MacArthur learned that London was baulking at 
Curtin's recommendation that he be awarded a Knight Grand Cross of 


the Order of the Bath (GCB), MacArthur told Shedden that anything 
less would be an ‘affront’.** MacArthur duly received his GCB. 


Shedden never lost his admiration for MacArthur, but as the year 
progressed perhaps he learned to treat MacArthur's views with a little 
more circumspection. In March 1943 MacArthur told journalists that 
when he arrived ‘the defence plan ... involved North Australia being 
taken by the enemy. This was based on the conception of the 
“Brisbane Line” of defence’.*° The left-wing government minister 
Eddie Ward used this statement to lambast the Opposition during the 
election campaign, claiming that it had been their policy when they 
had been in government in 1941. Shedden knew that by the time the 
SWPA was being formed and MacArthur was appointed C-in-C, the 
Australian government had decided to carry the fight to the 
Japanese, and he wrote later that MacArthur's statement about a 
Brisbane Line ‘was a flamboyant utterance for ... no such plan 
existed’.°° 


In attempting to influence Allied and Australian strategy Blamey 
found himself in a difficult position. As Commander, Allied Land 
Forces he was MacArthur's subordinate. In his other role as C-in-C of 
the Australian Army he was Curtin's principal Australian military 
adviser, but Curtin preferred to accept MacArthur's advice. When 
Blamey had been commanding in Papua between September 
1942 and January 1943 certain administrative glitches had appeared 
in Australia, and on his return Curtin had challenged him over these, 
pointing out that they had been caused by Blamey's dual role. 
MacArthur advised Curtin that Blamey should command just the 
Australian home forces and that Lieutenant-General Sir Leslie 
Morshead — who was the hero of Tobruk and El Alamein and now 
about to take command of the 2nd Corps on the Atherton Tableland — 
should command the Australian expeditionary force. Indeed it is 
possible that Curtin was considering replacing Blamey with Morshead 
as C-in-C, but according to Morshead's widow, Morshead rejected the 
proposal because he did not want the heavy administrative burden 


and had no desire to deal with ‘incongruous politicians’?” Blamey 
handled this crisis in typical fashion: he went fishing at Womboyne 
Lake for a week. But the implications of his dual position were not 
lost on him. He was determined to keep his time at Port Moresby to a 
minimum, and as will be shown in later chapters, this was to have 
implications both in the planning and conduct of the offensives. 


As we have seen, Curtin relied heavily on MacArthur's advice on 
strategic issues. Prodded by Blamey, he eventually forced MacArthur 
to accept that it was ‘for the Australian government to decide the 
nature and extent of its war effort. But Curtin never lost his 
admiration and respect for MacArthur. In October 1943 he said that if 
MacArthur ‘had been born in Australia and gone to [the Royal Military 
College] Duntroon he could not have shown higher concern for 
Australia's interests’.?8 On 29 November Curtin and Shedden met with 
MacArthur in Brisbane to review current and prospective 
operations.*? Soon after the conference, Curtin released a press 
statement stating that MacArthur had ‘expressed his full agreement 
with the general principles laid down by the Government’.?? But in a 
broadcast Curtin showed that he was still under the US general's 
spell; he concluded by saying: ‘I am indebted to General MacArthur 
for the high statesmanship and breadth of world vision he has 
contributed to the discussions. The complete integration of our 
concepts, which has been a source of such strength in the past, will 
continue to the end’. Astonishingly, these last two sentences had 
been written by MacArthur himself. He had asked Curtin to add them 
to the statement.*! 
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Chapter 2 MacArthur's War 


Strategy, Command and Plans for the 1943 
Offensives 
Peter J. Dean 


The United States came to the defence of Australia with reticence.! 
The US pre-war plans for the Pacific enshrined in War Plan Orange 
had not included Australia as a significant base or partner in the 
event of a war against Japan. Plans for the US advance across the 
Pacific had also primarily focused on the central and northern part of 
the ocean. 


Yet this had not meant that Australia had been completely 
discarded. The move by US military officials from national to coalition 
war planning after the start of the war in Europe in 1939 meant that 
Australia appeared on a number of occasions in the US ‘Rainbow’ 
series of war plans. In some of these plans the Australian mainland 
was mentioned, but only as a stopover port for the US fleet on its 
way to possible operations in Southeast Asia.* Of greater importance 
to the United States were the Australian mandated territories in the 
South Pacific. 


During the 1920s and 1930s these territories, especially Rabaul on 
the eastern tip of New Britain, had often been suggested by US 
planning groups as a possible avenue of advance against the 
Japanese in the event of war, but after detailed discussions this 
option ‘had always been rejected’? The strategic location of these 
territories, adjacent to the Japanese possessions in the Central 
Pacific, meant that their importance to both the Japanese and the 
Americans was self-evident. As such an agreement between the US 


and Australian governments was reached in October 1941 that 
allowed for the US military to help secure the Australian territories. 
But by the time US forces were ready to deploy to Rabaul and the 
surrounding islands they had already fallen to the Japanese.* 


The major motivation for the establishment of US forces in 
Australia during the lead up to and early stage of the Pacific War was 
based on the premise of supporting and supplying US forces in the 
Philippines, and later the short-lived American—British—Dutch— 
Australian Command in Southeast Asia.? As a result US forces in 
Australia during this period were mainly logistic and army aviation 
assets and there was no thought to the provision of large-scale 
ground troops to be stationed on the Australian continent. 


The need for direct US engagement with the defence of Australia 
only came with the isolation of US forces in the Philippines and the 
necessity to respond to the rapid advance of Japanese forces in the 
Bismarck Archipelago, New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 
Japanese moves in the South Pacific provided a path to the 
strategically important sea lines of communication between Australia 
and the United States. At the apex of this approach sat the Japanese 
fortress of Rabaul, captured from the Australians in January 1942, 
which included a first-rate harbour and excellent airfields. These 
moves forced the United States into a commitment in the region. 
Their decision to support the security of Australia and to develop it as 
a major base of operations against the Japanese was a ‘largely 
unforseen and never anticipated [development] in [US] pre-war 
plans, [that was] to have a profound effect on the [course of the] 
war in the Pacific’. 


The focus on the sea lines of communication with Australia would 
bring US and Japanese plans in the Pacific into focus. This meant that 
during the latter half of 1942 and most of 1943, large-scale 
operations in the Pacific War became centred on the South and 
South-west Pacific. The focuses of these operations were the battles 


for Port Moresby on the South coast of Papua and on Guadalcanal in 
the Solomon Islands. 


The defeat of the Japanese Navy at the battle of the Coral Sea in 
May 1942 had forestalled their attempt to conduct an amphibious 
assault on Port Moresby. This resulted in the Japanese landing at 
Buna on the north coast of Papua in July 1942 and their attempt at 
an overland assault on Port Moresby via the Owen Stanley Range. 
The landing in Papua was one part of the Japanese plan to protect 
their base at Rabaul and to isolate Australia. The other major move 
was their proposed Operation FS that called for the capture of Fiji, 
Samoa and New Caledonia. Although this plan had been forestalled 
by their defeat at the battle of Midway in June 1942, in preparation 
for this advance the Japanese had landed on the island of 
Guadalcanal to develop an airfield. With US forces ‘not yet strong 
enough for an advance across the Central Pacific’ and with the ‘real 
and imminent danger...in the South and Southwest Pacific’ it was at 
Guadalcanal that the Chief of the US Navy, Admiral Ernest J. King, 
decided to launch the first major US offensive against the Japanese.’ 


The US ist Marine Division landed on Guadalcanal on 7 August 
1942, quickly capturing the airfield. Thereafter the struggle for the 
airfield at Guadalcanal would become the centre of gravity of both 
the US and Japanese operations in the South Pacific, with the Kokoda 
and the beachheads operations in Papua forming an important, but 
secondary, campaign for both sides. 


These major operations were to be conducted concomitantly by the 
same Japanese HQ in Rabaul, but by two separate Allied areas and 
headquarters located in Brisbane and Noumea: 


e Guadalcanal Campaign 7 August 1942 — 21 February 1943 — 
South Pacific Area Command (SOPAC). 

e Papuan Campaign 22 July 1942 — 22 January 1943 — Southwest 
Pacific Area (SWPA). 


Victory in both these campaigns was to be achieved by the Allies by 
late January 1943. General Douglas MacArthur's mainly Australian 
forces in the SWPA defeated the Japanese invasion attempt at Milne 
Bay in Papua in September 1942 and also gradually pushed back the 
Japanese on the Kokoda Trail. Thereafter a joint Australian—US force 
defeated the Japanese at the beachheads around Buna, Gona and 
Sanananda driving them out of Papua forever. At Guadalcanal the US 
Navy battled long and hard to achieve sea control around the island 
and — after significant losses by both sides on land, at sea and in the 
air — on 4 January 1943 the Japanese conceded defeat and decided 
on an evacuation of its forces from the island. By 7 February 
1943 some 10572 Japanese troops had been withdrawn.® 


While now strictly on the strategic defensive in SOPAC and the 
SWPA the Japanese were still able to mount a number of offensive 
operations (see chapter 3). After the arrival of reinforcements in New 
Guinea from Rabaul in early 1943 the Eighteenth Japanese Army 
commander, Lieutenant- General Hatazo Adachi, ordered the Okabe 
Detachment, composed of one reinforced infantry regiment from the 
51st Division, to seize the Allied base of operations and airfield at 
Wau in the southern hinterland of New Guinea. The seizure of this 
Allied base would help to provide depth to the Japanese defensive 
positions in the Salamaua—Lae area and strengthen the Japanese 
strategic position for future operations (see chapter 8). 


By this stage, however, the Wau offensive looked more like a 
forlorn hope; nevertheless, it put considerable strain on Australian 
resources in the area and required a major commitment of Australian 
ground forces and support from the US Fifth Air Force and the RAAF 
to drive back the Japanese. The critical factor in the battle had been 
the rapid reinforcement of Wau by US and Australian transport 
planes. Where normally this was the most expensive and least 
efficient form of transportation, in the highlands of New Guinea and 
Papua it proved to be not only the most resourceful but also 


undoubtedly the swiftest, and in some cases only, means of effective 
movement of troops and supplies. 


By the end of the assault on Wau in late January 1943 both sides 
were exhausted and the next six months were to be dominated by 
reinforcement and repositioning before the Allies could launch large- 
scale operations to drive back the Japanese on Rabaul. The main 
influence on operations during this rebuilding and consolidation 
period was the defeat of the Japanese attempt to reinforce New 
Guinea at the Battle of the Bismarck Sea in March 1943. This 
overwhelming victory confirmed Allied air superiority over the 
Solomon Sea and the southern half of the Bismarck Sea. This defeat 
shocked the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters and ‘served as 
a decisive reason for a vital revision of [Japanese] joint Army-Navy 
operational policy, whereby [the] first priority was...shifted from the 
Solomons area to New Guinea’. 


In order to strengthen their positions in SOPAC and the SWPA the 
Japanese launched a large, and ultimately futile, air offensive against 
New Guinea, Papua and the Solomon Islands in April 1943. This 
failure and the difficulty in maintaining supplies and reinforcements 
from Rabaul to New Guinea in the face of Allied airpower meant that 
in April 1943, some five months after its activation, the Eighteenth 
Army transferred its headquarters and lines of communication from 
Rabaul to Madang. !° 


With the Allies now moving over to the general offensive, in 
1943 the Japanese base at Rabaul was no longer a platform for them 
to launch assaults on the sea lines of communication between 
Australia and the United States. Rather, it formed a significant 
protective barrier to the major Japanese Fleet base at Truk, 
1000 kilometres to the north, and to their lines of communications for 
their forces in the southern region. In the SWPA the destruction, or 
isolation, of Rabaul was the key to the Allied advance along the north 
coast of New Guinea. In particular the Japanese stranglehold over the 


Dampier and Vitiaz Straits between mainland New Guinea and New 
Britain was critical in providing a line of communication into and 
through the Bismarck Sea for the Allied advance to the Philippines. 


This was to be no easy barrier for the Allies to breach. For the 
Japanese their central position in Rabaul meant that their advantage 
was mainly one of position. However, the Allies ability to control the 
air, and thus the seas, provided them significant freedom of action 
that would allow them, in time, to concentrate with decisive force to 
crush pivotal sections of the Japanese defences. 


War by committee: The Allied chain of command 


One of the major problems that was to afflict the Allies during 
1943 was the indefinite command relationships in the Pacific. This 
command issue was one that was beset by service divisions and 
personality clashes. The most critical issue was the lack of a joint 
commander for the Pacific theatre. 


This lack in unity of command had been established in order to 
satisfy the US Army and Navy service chiefs. The US Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS), who had been delegated authority for the Pacific theatre 
under the Allied Combined Chiefs of Staff, had decided to divide the 
Pacific into two separate commands: Pacific Ocean Area (subdivided 
into the North, Central and South Pacific commands) under US Navy 
control and the SWPA under the US Army. Here inter-service rivalry 
and personal egos triumphed over sound military practice. 


Under this agreement Admiral Chester Nimitz would serve as 
overall Commander of the US Pacific Fleet and the Pacific Ocean 
Area. SOPAC, under Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghormley, and from 
October 1942 Vice Admiral William Halsey, would report to Nimitz. 
Nimitz's chain of command was to the JCS through the Chief of the 
Navy (and also Chief of Naval Operations) Admiral Ernest J. King. 


General Douglas MacArthur, the theatre strategic commander in the 
SWPA, and Nimitz's Army equivalent, would report to the JCS through 
the Chief of Staff of the US Army, General George C. Marshall. 


This meant that the JCS was in fact the command authority for the 
Pacific War. As the JCS was not an operational headquarters with a 
full staff, but rather a committee, major decisions could only be made 
after lengthy debate, discussion and negotiation and this ultimately 
led to command by compromise. If this committee was deadlocked — 
which it frequently was — the sole command responsibility was the US 
President!!! Williamson Murray has noted that such a command 
structure is typical of military organisations who generally ‘reach 
decisions by corporate agreement’. He notes that ‘there are few 
institutions in human life more dysfunctional in reaching clear, 
distinct, purposeful direction than committees. If true for life in 
general, the terrible challenges of war multiply the fundamental flaws 
inherent in human nature and character’!2 The other major 
consequence of this haphazard and inefficient command organisation 
was that it prompted competition for scarce resources. As Ronald 
Spector argues, this competition was based on ‘the traditional 
elements of careerism and doctrinal differences within the armed 
forces [that] combined to produce a monstrosity’. 13 


Added to this lack of unity of command was the complexity of the 
SWPA, which included Australian, Dutch and US forces. MacArthur, by 
the nature of his authority as the Commander-in-Chief took command 
of all forces in the theatre, regardless of nationality. In the process he 
set himself up as the ‘de facto field marshal of the Australian armed 
forces"! and principle military adviser to the Australian Prime 
Minister, John Curtin. Together they would unashamedly campaign for 
additional military resources for the SWPA (see chapter 1). 


This lack of unity of command and inter-service dysfunction in the 
US military was to flow on to have major repercussions for the Allied 


war effort in SOPAC and the SWPA. Despite these divisions, from the 
middle of 1942 there was general agreement in the Pacific that 
operations needed to be undertaken against the Japanese based in 
Rabaul. Significant Allied forces were to be available as, despite the 
strict Germany-first policy adopted by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
during 1942, the number of troops and aircraft (excluding heavy 
bombers) apportioned between the European and Pacific theatres 
during 1942-43 was roughly the same. However, the key issue 
became the fact that Rabaul fell within MacArthur's SWPA and the US 
Navy would not agree to allow its aircraft carriers and marines to 
operate under Army command. At this first critical juncture the 
command structure had hit an impasse leading to yet another 
compromise solution. 


In order to ensure that the US Navy commanded the Guadalcanal 
operation the boundary line between the SWPA and SOPAC was 
moved one degree west. After the initial operation for the capture of 
Guadalcanal, MacArthur would then be allowed to exercise strategic 
‘direction’ over SOPAC (Vice-Admiral Halsey continued to report to 
Nimitz in Pearl Harbour) in order for him to coordinate the capture of 
Rabaul. Meanwhile, the Japanese, who also suffered at the hands of 
bitter inter-service rivalry on a scale arguably more intense than that 
of the Allies, at least had the sense to combine their operations in the 
region under one command headquarters at Rabaul. 


Tasks from the Joint Chiefs 


Thus, the broad strategy for the Pacific War would be undertaken 
along two lines of operations: the Central Pacific under the US Navy 
and Admiral Chester Nimitz would operate from Hawaii westward 
through the Gilbert, Marshal and Mariana Islands to the Philippines; 
and SWPA and SOPAC, under MacArthur's strategic direction from 
January 1943, would operate from Australia and Noumea north- 
westward via the Solomons, Papua, New Guinea, New Britain and the 
Dutch East Indies to the Philippines. MacArthur's campaign against 


Rabaul would take precedence in 1943 as the US Navy and the forces 
in the Central Pacific needed until November 1943 to build up enough 
strength to launch their first operation against Tarawa. 


Allied strategy for the year 1943 had been set on 14 January 
1943 when the Allied Combined Chiefs met at Casablanca. Their 
report to Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt on 
23 January 1943 set the following operations for the Pacific in 1943: 


1. To continue Operation Watchtower (Guadalcanal) and the 
operations in New Guinea against Rabaul and to break the 
Bismarck Barrier 

. To advance westward towards Truk and Guam 

. To make the Aleutians secure 

4. To advance along the New Guinea—Mindanao axis as far as 

Timor 
5. To recapture Burma in order to help China.!° 
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Of these, numbers 1 and 4 fell within the strategic control, or 
‘direction, of MacArthur. As a result of these meetings and the 
subsequent reports, the JCS directive to MacArthur of 2 July 1942 to 
capture Rabaul remained unchanged. This directive had outlined the 
ultimate objective of seizing the New Britain, New Ireland — New 
Guinea region by three tasks: 


1. Seizure and occupation of the Sanata Cruz Islands, Tulagi and 
adjacent positions (Guadalcanal operation). 

2. Seizure and occupation of the remainder of the Solomon 
Islands, of Lae, Salamaua and north-east New Guinea. 

3. Seizure and occupation of Rabaul and adjacent positions in 
the New Guinea — New Ireland area.!® 


As noted, task 1 came under the SOPAC with support from 
MacArthur's air and naval assets and tasks 2 and 3 under MacArthur's 
direct command in the SWPA. 


Maritime strategy 


The major question for MacArthur's HQ was how would these 
operations be carried out? The answer lay within the geography of 
the SWPA, which created a distinct operating environment where 
collaboration between sea, air and land power was paramount for 
success. In vast littoral areas, such as the SWPA, the sea had always 
controlled the land, but in modern warfare now the airplane based on 
land enabled the land to control the sea. These factors drove the 
adoption of what in contemporary terms would be referred to as a 
‘maritime strategy’, although MacArthur would not use this phrase. 


In the SWPA the great dominating land mass of New Guinea 
created tight sea room in amongst the archipelagic islands of the 
region. This factor — as well as the reticence of admirals King and 
Nimitz to trust an army command, such as MacArthur, with the US 
Navy's large fleet aircraft carriers — meant that seaborne naval 
aviation was to be little seen in the Solomon or Bismarck Seas during 
the course of the war. The US Navy fleet carriers’ major contribution 
to the 1943 campaign would come on 5 and 11 November when the 
Third Fleet launched large-scale raids on Rabaul from SOPAC and 
launched Operation Hailstone on 16-17 February 1944 when a US 
naval task force from the Central Pacific consisting of five fleet and 
four light carriers struck the major Japanese fleet base at Truk in the 
Caroline Islands.” 


MacArthur's concept of operations evolved throughout 1942- 
43 from the recapture of the Japanese stronghold at Rabaul to its 
isolation — a decision finally forced on MacArthur by the JCS in August 
1943, but one that had become self-evident. MacArthur's strategy, 
put in place to achieve the tasks set down by the JCS, involved the 
use of manoeuvre warfare aimed at shattering the enemy's moral and 
physical cohesion. This was to be achieved by physically dislocating 
the enemy through superior operational mobility to achieve 
dominance in mass and firepower at critical points. 


MacArthur's principal strike weapon was to be his air force. This 
strategy rested on air superiority enabling sea control to allow his 
ground force to leap-frog forward using amphibious warfare, isolating 
large numbers of Japanese and establishing airfields, ports and 
logistic bases along the way to allow the advance to continue. This 
was to be achieved through a joint operational approach contained 
within a maritime strategy that used the ocean as the space for 
manoeuvre. t8 


The importance of airpower to this strategy was paramount. The 
ascendency of Allied airpower in Papua and New Guinea during 
1942-1943 gave the Allies control of the sea.!? This control of the 
sea gave MacArthur the ability to occupy more islands and use them 
as airbases to dominate more of the sea. Thus, in this archipelagic 
region ‘command of the air gave command of the sea which gave 
initiative and control of the ground’ providing both a clear logistic 
edge to the Allied forces as well as ‘unrivalled strategic mobility’.2° 


Although this strategy is often accredited to MacArthur's air force 
commander General George C. Kenney in October 19422! it was in 
fact articulated as early as April 1942 in a SWPA General 
Headquarters (GHQ) report entitled ‘Defensive and Offensive 
Possibilities’ It is clear from this early document that MacArthur's 
ultimate goal was the liberation of the Philippines and the proposed 
concept of the operations to reach the Philippines was by an advance 
through New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. The report 
noted: 


A line of operations from the east coast [of Australia] against 
New Guinea and Melanesia is the shortest friendly route and the 
longest for the enemy[,] although this route is centrally located 
with reference to Japanese forces as a whole in the East Indies 
and Japanese Mandated Islands. Of all the major islands in this 
area, New Guinea is the largest to be attacked by the Japanese, 


is the least developed, and will probably be the least well 
defended in the near future. 


New Guinea as a whole is of little value except to provide a very 
limited number of airdromes from which further operations can 
be initiated to clear out hostile forces in New Britain, New 
Ireland, and the Admiralty Islands and to acquire the airdromes 
in those localities for the purpose of controlling the sea between 
New Guinea and the Japanese Mandated Islands. This series of 
operations is a necessary preliminary to an extension of offensive 
operations directed through western New Guinea — Halmadera — 
Mindanao — Luzon — Formosa... 


The type of force suited to the above mentioned operations is 
the task force of combined arms with naval support. It is not 
necessary that all terrain along the line of operations be 
occupied. On the contrary it consists of a series of jumps for the 
purpose of securing and holding airdromes from which our 
aviation can operate offensively and defensively in support of the 
further advance of the line of communications. Successive 
locations should not, preferably, be over 300 miles [480 
kilometres] apart in order that fighter protection for 
bombardment operations may always be provided. Sufficient 
forces and supplies must be left at each successive occupied 
locality to enable it to be held.?2 


The first stage of this plan was to have been ‘Operation 
Providence’, the establishment of an airfield on the north coast of 
Papua near Buna in mid-1942. But the Japanese stole the march on 
MacArthur in order to establish their own airfield in the area, delaying 
MacArthur's offensive plans. It would take six months of grinding 
attrition-style warfare to clear the Japanese out of Papua and secure 
the airfield, which exhausted MacArthur's ground forces in the 
process. It would take another eight months of preparation by 
MacArthur to allow him to punch forward of this position into New 


Guinea proper and then on to New Britain. These delays were also 
necessary to give the Allies the time to build up their air power in the 
region and crush Japanese air power in Rabaul by the air commands 
of both SOPAC and the SWPA. By 1943 their ascendency would allow 
the Allies to exert control of the air (and sea) over large expanses of 
Space for ever-increasing periods of time. 


Cartwheel 


Soon after the completion of the 1942 campaign MacArthur's GHQ 
had completed an outline plan, Elkton Mk II, to achieve the JCS 
2 July 1942 objectives. This plan was put to the Pacific Military 
Conference in March 1943 on behalf of MacArthur by his chief of staff 
Lieutenant-General Richard Sutherland and his air force commander 
Lieutenant-General George Kenney.2? Out of this conference 
developed the JCS Directive of 28 March, which refined MacArthur 
objectives. It allocated the SWPA the following objectives for the 
1943 campaign: 


1. The establishment of airfields on Kiriwina and Woodlark 
Islands; 

2. The seizure of Lae-Salamaua—Finschhafen—Madang and 
Western New Britain (Cape Gloucester); and 

3. The seizure of the Solomon Islands to include the southern 
portion of Bougainville.2* 


In response, MacArthur revised his plans and the final version of 
Elkton, Mk III, was released on 26 April 1943. This plan called for a 
series of offensives that would break the JCS’s first two objectives 
into a three-phase operation under MacArthur's direct command in 
the SWPA. The third objective under SOPAC command, but acting 
under MacArthur's strategic direction, would also be broken into three 
phases. The manoeuvres in these two theatres would be undertaken 
concurrently? and their combined assaults aimed at reducing the 


Japanese base at Rabaul were to be known as the ‘Cartwheel’ series 
of operations. 
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Map 6 Plan for the Reduction of Rabaul (Cartwheel operations) 


Phase II of the SWPA plan, the liberation of eastern New Guinea, 
was delegated largely to the Australians of New Guinea Force (NGF) 
under command of General Sir Thomas Blamey. The purpose of these 
operations was to secure airdromes in the Huon Peninsula-Markham 
Valley area to ‘cover the progress northward along the coast of New 


Guinea ... [and] northward of the Vitiaz Strait ... to protect the flank 
of operations to the east’.2© These operations would also support the 
establishment of a number of forward bases and major ports. After 
this area was secured, Alamo Force (US Sixth Army) under 
Lieutenant-General Walter Krueger would conduct assaults on several 
of the offshore islands as well as along the northern coast of New 
Guinea. This would include Cape Gloucester in New Britain and 
Manus Island in the Admiralties. 


The need for advanced bases and airfields was also the driving 
force behind Admiral Halsey's SOPAC plan. SOPAC's drive up the line 
of islands from Guadalcanal to Rabaul, in the area known as ‘the slot’, 
would include assaults on New Georgia, Munda, Vella Lavella and 
Bougainville. These assaults formed the critical right-hand thrust at 
Rabaul that was essential in providing mutual support to the 
concurrent Australian drive into New Guinea followed by Alamo 
Force's assault on New Britain. 


MacArthur's forces 


In order to execute this air-dominated maritime strategy to break into 
the Bismarck Sea barrier via the Lae-Salamaua—Finschhafen— 
Madang—New Britain axis MacArthur had to develop a number of 
capabilities; an air force capable of gaining control of the air and 
conducting strike, reconnaissance and air mobility operations and 
working in direct support of the Navy; a naval fleet able to support 
combat operations, including amphibious transportation and assault; 
and ground forces that possessed a well-trained amphibious 
capability and was also able to undertake jungle warfare. 


In order to undertake these operations MacArthur had three major 
commands: Allied Land Forces under the Australian General Sir 
Thomas Blamey, Allied Air Forces under Lieutenant-General George 
Kenney and Allied Naval Forces under Vice Admiral Arthur Carpenter. 
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However, as outlined in the ‘Defensive and Offensive Possibilities 
report of April 1942, GHQ preferred task-force commands for its 
operations. 


During 1942 MacArthur had arranged for Blamey to move forward 
to take direct command of the ground forces in the Papuan campaign 
via NGF, thus making him the ground task-force commander for this 
campaign. In 1943 MacArthur would consolidate this approach. The 
Australian troops would again operate as NGF with Blamey in 
command for the major offensive phases of the operation with HQ in 
Port Moresby. GHQ would also form a second ground task force from 
the US formations in the SWPA called Alamo Force (later Sixth US 
Army) under Lieutenant-General Walter Krueger with HQ in Milne 
Bay, which would be responsible for the occupation of the 
undefended Kiriwina and Woodlark Islands (Phase I) and the assault 
on western New Britain (Phase III). The creation of Alamo Force was 
specifically designed to remove US troops from Blamey's command. 
Such sidelining of Australian command of US forces was described by 
the Australian Second World War Official History as being ‘achieved 
by stealth and by the employment of subterfuges that were 
undignified and at times absurd’.?” 


For his naval and air forces MacArthur organised two commands 
under the Australians that would provide for the defence of the 
Australian continent, Southwest Sea Frontiers and RAAF command, 
allowing his US naval and air forces to concentrate on offensive 
operations. The US Fifth Air Force, commanded by Kenney with an 
Advanced Echelon under Major-General Ennis Whitehead in Port 
Moresby, was to work closely with the Australians for the coming 
offensive. Whitehead would also have the RAAF’s No. 9 Operational 
Group under his command. Carpenters’ Seventh Fleet included the 
newly created VII Amphibious Force under Vice-Admiral Daniel 
Barbey, headquartered in Milne Bay. This force would work closely 
with both NGF and Alamo Force in the forthcoming operations.?® 


With MacArthur organising his command into two ground, one air 
and one naval task force for the 1943 offensives this theoretically 
made him the joint commander, although he never really acted as 
one. Rather, it was his ‘standard operating procedure to provide 
broad operation directives and allocate objectives and the available 
forces. It was then up to his subordinate commanders to “bury inter 
service” and inter army rivalry and plan, integrate and execute the 
operation’.2? As Kevin Holzimmer, General Walter Kruger's biographer, 
noted, ‘for all practical purposes [operations] fell under the 
challenging principle of cooperation rather than unity of command’? 
MacArthur believed that his senior officers were beyond inter-service 
or inter-army rivalry but as Vice-Admiral Barbey noted, ‘I was to learn 
his team was not functioning as smoothly as he indicated’.*+ The lack 
of a joint commander was at times to have grave consequences and 
for the Australians at Finschhafen it was to bring them to the brink of 
disaster. 


Coalition warfare: US—Australian relations 


Despite the partition of the US Army and Australian Army into 
separate ground task forces in 1943 the bedrock of the Cartwheel 
operations in the SWPA during 1943 was to be the cooperation 
between Australian and US military forces. However, it was a 
relationship that was complicated by differences in doctrine, 
command, organisation and culture. 


The organisation of task forces under General MacArthur's direct 
command was reflective of his general approach to the division of the 
US and Australian forces as well as the separation of the three 
military services. His GHQ was neither a joint nor a combined HQ; it 
was dominated by US Army officers and, despite instructions from 
General Marshall to include a significant number of Australian and 
Dutch officers on his staff, MacArthur refused to do so. This decision 
has come in for significant criticism, especially from Australians; 


however, either by design or by accident MacArthur's preference for a 
US-dominated command structure at GHQ was to prove its worth 
after April 1944 when US forces would totally dominate the order of 
battle in the SWPA. These US forces would dwarf the military effort 
that small nations, such as Australia, even operating at maximum 
Capacity as it did, could provide. 


The development of the relationship between the US and Australian 
senior commanders and their staffs was tied heavily to cultural 
ignorance, professional misunderstandings, and different command 
styles and systems. Relations had been heavily strained in 1942, 
especially during the darkest hours of the Papuan campaign. 
MacArthur had been exceptionally critical of the performance of the 
Australian troops on the Kokoda Trail and at Milne Bay; and when US 
ground forces had failed to measure up at Buna and Sanananda the 
Australians had not overlooked their shortcomings. As Blamey's chief 
of staff Major-General Frank Berryman recalled, ‘The jokes of the 
American Officers in Australia, making fun of the Australian Army 
were told all over Australia...Therefore, when we've got the least 
thing on the American troops fighting in the Buna sector, our high 
command has gone to General MacArthur and rubbed salt into the 
wounds’.32 
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Photo 3 Generals MacArthur and Blamey stop at a canteen during 
their tour of the New Guinea battle area, 12 October 1942. 
(Australian War Memorial 013424) 


General Kenney noted that MacArthur's chief of staff, Sutherland, 
‘thought the Australians were about as undisciplined, untrained, over 
advertised, and generally useless as the Air Force’.2? Here Sutherland 
not only revealed the bias at GHQ against the Australians but also 
against the Air Force, an attitude that also extended to the Navy. This 
view is instructive as it reminds us that when assessing relations 
between the US and Australian high commands in the SWPA during 
1943 what must also be considered are the internal tensions that 
existed within GHQ. As Admiral Barbey's experience led him to 
conclude, ‘nowhere in the military world were the inter-service 
bickerings so bitter in the early days of World War II as around Allied 


Headquarters in Brisbane, Australia.’ Major-General Richard 
Marshall, Deputy Chief of Staff at GHQ, believed that the staff officers 
at the HQ were themselves fractured into several groups that were 
set ‘by the way of personality’,> 


The need for a positive working relationship between the 
Australians and Americans was further complicated by their different 
approaches to warfare. For instance, the US hierarchical system of 
command epitomised by ‘MacArthur's omnipotent notions of 
generalship, and his assertion of total top-down control from the 
summit? was at odds with the decentralised Australian and British 
Army method, which placed responsibility, faith and confidence in 
subordinate commanders to plan and run operations. In September 
1942 MacArthur's chief of operations, Brigadier-General Stephen 
Chamberlin, identified the heart of the problem: ‘We constantly have 
to deal with our allies. Their systems, their methods and their line of 
thought are different from ours...great patience is necessary. It's 
behoved all of us to know when to give in and when to be firm’.?” 


The broader cultural and command style clashes of these two 
armies would never be resolved during the war, let alone in time to 
undertake the offensives in New Guinea in 1943. So, in the interim, 
the key to solving these problems (or not) would be military 
professionalism and force of personality. Personalities were the critical 
element of the command structure in the SWPA and the relations 
forged between US and Australian senior commanders in Brisbane 
and Port Moresby during the Papuan campaign were to be the 
foundation for overcoming these problems. 


While virtually no one, US or Australian, could work overly 
constructively with MacArthur's chief of staff, Sutherland, or GHQ's 
chief of intelligence, Major-General Charles Willoughby, the 
relationship between the senior US and Australian commanders in 
1943 was excellent. Both Blamey's and MacArthur's senior operations 


officers, Berryman and Chamberlin, and their staff worked together 
smoothly. The senior US naval and air commanders — Kenney, 
Whitehead, Carpenter and Barbey — were to form excellent working 
relationships with their Australian counterparts and subordinates. In 
many respects it seems that the further one got away from GHQ and 
the closer to the battlefront, the greater the cooperation between US 
and Australian senior officers. Of course this was never a perfect 
solution. Discussing the clashes over the different approaches to 
planning between GHQ and Blamey's Advanced Land HQ (Adv LHQ) 
for the assault on Lae the Australian official historian David Dexter 
was to note that: 


..since April 1942 an American general headquarters on which 
there was quite inadequate Australian representation reigned 
from afar over a field army [New Guinea Force] that was, for 
present purposes, almost entirely Australian, and whose 
doctrines and methods differed from those of G.H.Q. It was 
evidence of the detachment of G.H.Q. that, after 16 months, its 
senior general staff officers had little knowledge of the doctrines 
and methods of its principal army in the field.*° 


Despite such problems, cooperation between the various US and 
Australian HQs and their formations in New Guinea during 1943 was 
to be one of the foundations of success for the New Guinea 
offensives. In the end it was the ability of senior officers from both 
nations to develop strong personal relationships and cooperate that 
helped to overcome many of these differences and to get the job 
done. 


The Australian Task: Blamey's plans for the 
liberation of New Guinea 


As noted, the Australians under General Blamey had been delegated 
the majority of Phase II of the Cartwheel operations. For the initial 


operations the main Japanese base in New Guinea at Lae, with its 
Strategic location at the base of the Huon Peninsula facing the 
Solomon Sea, was the major target of Blamey's initial operational 
plan. Blamey's concept of operations for the capture of Lae was 
beautifully simple in its conception and extraordinarily complicated in 
its execution. 


Noting the still-standing directives of the JCS from mid-1942 and 
with a commitment from MacArthur that the Australians would 
shoulder the burden for operations on the mainland of New Guinea, 
Blamey and his senior operations officer Major-General Frank 
Berryman had been mulling over the problem of the Japanese base 
at Lae since at least December 1942. By maintaining close contact 
with the planning staff at MacArthur's GHQ, Blamey and his staff 
were able to anticipate much of MacArthur's plan by the time of its 
release on 26 April 1943. 


Blamey's concept of operations for the capture of Lae (Operation 
Postern) was built around a simple deception. Blamey decided to use 
the forward Japanese outpost of Salamaua as his point of 
concentration before launching a direct attack on Lae. In order to do 
this the 3rd Australian Division would advance overland from Wau to 
Salamaua. This operation was to be the magnet that would be used 
to draw off large numbers of Japanese reserves from Lae. 


When the rest of his forces were trained and in place Blamey would 
launch a combined amphibious, airborne and land assault on Lae 
from two opposite directions. The amphibious assault would be 
undertaken to the east of Lae by the 9th Australian Division, while 
the airborne/air-landing assault would be conducted by the US 503rd 
Parachute Infantry Regiment and 7th Australian Division and aimed at 
putting a large Australian force across the Japanese lines of 
communication to Madang. These two forces would then converge on 
the town. This was to be Phase I of Operation Postern.?? For Phase II 
thereafter these divisions would split, with the 7th Division 


conducting an overland advance up the Markham Valley to construct 
airfields for the US Fifth Air Force and the RAAF while the 9th Division 
conducted combined land and amphibious operations along the coast 
into the Huon Peninsula to establish forward bases to support the 
landings on New Britain by Alamo Force and to open up the Vitiaz 
Strait. 


In order to expedite the planning process Major-General Berryman 
set up a special planning team from within the staff of Blamey's Adv 
LHQ, and he had an exceptionally detailed scale model of the Huon 
Peninsula and Markham Valley constructed, with a duplicate built at 
NGF HQ in Port Moresby. These identical models were to be exact in 
every detail down to swamps, bends in rivers and patches of kunai 
grass and were used as the basis for planning at the army, corps and 
divisional levels.4° With the major roles for the AIF divisions in the 
plan having already been decided upon well in advance and training 
having commenced on the basis of Blamey's concept of operations, 
Berryman's planning staff were able to issue Blamey's orders for the 
capture of Lae within a few weeks of receiving GHQ's orders. 


As per the decentralised British planning process that the 
Australians used, the focus of virtually all the initial planning and 
preparation was on Phase I of Postern. In drawing together the plan, 
Berryman and Blamey believed that a preliminary amphibious 
operation was needed to provide a base of operations for the 9th 
Australian Division's landing outside of Lae. This preliminary task, to 
be conducted by the US 162nd Infantry Regiment at Nassau Bay, 
would have the added benefit of providing a maritime supply base for 
the 3rd Australian Division, which was conducting the masking 
operation against Salamaua. This advance base would reduce the 3rd 
Division's dependency on the long overland line of communications 
from Wau and free up aircraft, logistic units and native carriers for 
the assault on Lae. It was hoped that the landing would help draw 
more Japanese forces away from Lae as it would seem to pose a 
major threat to the security of Salamaua.*! 


The other arm of this pincer movement in Phase I was provided by 
the 7th Australian Division. While it was eventually decided to air-land 
the division at Nadzab after it had been secured by the US 
paratroopers, Blamey and Berryman were deeply concerned about 
the ability to keep this force supplied due to the fickle weather in 
Papua and New Guinea that often hampered the Allied Air Force's 
operations. It was decided that a secondary (land-based) line of 
communications would have to be established. Thus, the operations 
against Lae would not commence until the Bulldog Road, stretching 
from Lakekamu River on the south coast of Papua across the Owen 
Stanley Range to Wau, was in place (see chapter 7). 
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Photo 4 Sergeant M. R. Angus (left) and Lieutenant J. E. Maher of 
General Staff Intelligence, Advanced Land Headquarters, working on 
a model of the New Guinea area used for planning Operation Postern. 
St Lucia, Queensland, 24 November 1943. (Australian War Memorial 
060694) 


For Phase II Blamey already had a concept of operations developed 
for the occupation of the Markham and Ramu Valleys by the 7th 
Division and the Huon Peninsula by the 9th Division. This would be 
accomplished in the period immediately after the capture of Lae. The 
unknown factor for the Australians would be how long it would take 
before Lae fell. If the previous campaign at Buna, Sanananda and 
Gona was anything to go by then it could well be months, and 
casualties could be very high. It was decided, therefore, that 
preliminary plans would be drawn up for an assault on Kiapit in the 


Markham Valley and Finschhafen on the Huon Peninsula. These plans 
would be developed by Berryman's staff once the Lae operational 
plans were complete. 


For the assault, Blamey would take direct command of all the 
forces in Papua and New Guinea via NGF while Lieutenant-General 
Edmund Herring would assume command of the assault element via I 
Australian Corps. In the lead-up to the operation, Herring would 
command NGF and concentrate on the 3rd Division's operations in 
the feint against Salamaua and the establishment of the forward 
supply base at Nassau Bay. Once preparations for Postern were 
complete, Blamey would take command of NGF, and Herring would 
then activate I Australian Corps HQ and move to Popondetta on the 
northern side of the Owen Stanley Range to take command of 7th 
and 9th Division for the assault on Lae. 


Photo 5 Group of senior officers chatting after a top-level 
conference of Australian and US officers for the planning of Operation 
Postern. Left to right: Brigadier E. Evans, Commander 24th Australian 
Infantry Brigade; Brigadier-General Heavey, Commander 2nd 
Engineering Special Brigade, United States Army; Brigadier H. Wells, 
BGS, II Australian Corps; Captain Hudson, United States Navy. 

15 June 1943, Barrine, Queensland. (Australian War Memorial 
052626) 


To Rabaul 


The plans for the 1943 offensive against Rabaul were the culmination 
of objectives that had originally been laid down by the JCS in 1942. 
They had not, however, been put into place that year. This was due 
to a variety of factors, not least the strategic dominance of the 


Japanese in early 1942 and the competition for finite resources by 
the Allies in a global conflict where the Pacific was second priority 
and theatres such as the SWPA were even further down the list. 


The inadequate command relations in the Pacific set up in 1942 
persisted into 1943 but the Cartwheel operations were unified under 
MacArthur's strategic direction. This meant that by the time the 
planning had got down to the Australian operations in New Guinea 
there were at least clear objectives, effective means to undertake 
them and adequate supplies to support them. This gave Blamey and 
his team the confidence to pull together a daring and complex series 
of operations into a highly effective plan that was to prove to be both 
precise, during the deliberate assault envisaged for Phase I, and 
Suitably flexible in its approach to Phase II to take advantage of the 
developments on the battlefield. What lay ahead of them was the 
task to see if these plans would stand up in the face of the enemy. 
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Chapter 3 The Japanese Army's Search for a 
New South Pacific Strategy, 1943 


Hiroyuki Shindo 


For the Japanese Army, 1943 was a pivotal year for its operations in 
the South Pacific. The Japanese had initiated the Pacific War in 
December 1941 with highly successful offensive campaigns against 
the British, Americans, Dutch and Australians, but its offensive 
momentum was blunted at Midway in June 1942, and Japan's 
strategic offensive was finally halted on Guadalcanal and eastern New 
Guinea during the second half of that year. Through the first half of 
1943, the Japanese Army sought a new strategy in order to cope with 
the new situation in the South Pacific. The end result was the 
adoption on 30 September 1943 of the so-called ‘Absolute National 
Defence Zone’ concept, which marked a transition to the strategic 
defensive. That strategy was, however, not adopted overnight. 
Between the twin defeats of Guadalcanal and Buna and the formal 
adoption of the strategic defensive, Japanese military leaders and 
Staff officers had many mental struggles as they tried to cope with 
the situation as it continued to change, often to the detriment of 
Japan. 


This chapter will provide an overview of Japan's road to the 
strategic defensive, from early 1943 to autumn of that year. The 
focus will primarily be on the Japanese Army, which in 1942 became 
ever more committed to the fighting in the South Pacific, a region to 
which it had not expected to make any great commitment of forces 
as late as the opening of the Pacific War.! This chapter will also focus 
more on the strategic and operational decisions made by the Army 
Section, Imperial General Headquarters in Tokyo, as well as by the 


Eighth Area Army and Eighteenth Army in the South Pacific. The 
Imperial Navy's strategic and operational decisions in 1943 leading up 
to the adoption of the ‘Absolute National Defence Zone’ concept will 
also be reviewed, but primarily in the context of how the Navy's 
views differed from the Army's. Finally, some details of the fighting at 
the tactical level will be covered, but only to enlighten Japanese 
operational and strategic decisions. 


The operational situation on the ground through 
the summer of 1943 


Following the defeats at Guadalcanal and Buna, the Army designated 
New Guinea as the next ‘main battlefield’. This decision was based on 
the need to avoid a repeat of the Guadalcanal campaign, which was 
fought in a manner that was beyond Japan's logistical and air 
capabilities, and because the loss of New Guinea would open the way 
for US forces into the heart of Japan's newly acquired ‘Southern 
Resources Area’.? In addition, the Army felt that New Guinea seemed 
to offer a greater opportunity for the Army to take a leading role in 
future operations, because of its greater land mass relative to the 
Solomon Islands.? When the Pacific War began, the Army had not 
envisaged such a commitment in the South Pacific. As a result of the 
expansion of the war into the eastern New Guinea and Solomons 
area, which was largely on the initiative of the Navy, the Army now 
found itself fully committed to a major land campaign in the South 
Pacific.* 


While the emphasis of Japanese operations was clearly shifting to 
New Guinea from early 1943 onwards, equal importance was still 
given to the defence of the Solomons in the ‘Army-Navy Central 
Agreement on Operations in the South Pacific’, issued by Imperial 
General Headquarters in Tokyo on 4 January 1943.° During the 
discussions for this agreement between the Army and Navy General 
Staffs, the two services disagreed on where the line of defence 


should be drawn in the Solomon Islands. The Navy wished to defend 
a line as far away (southwards) from Rabaul as possible, and argued 
for the defending of New Georgia and the central Solomons. The 
Army, however, wished to avoid another protracted campaign on a 
distant island such as had just been experienced on Guadalcanal. 
Their major objection was that such a defensive position was around 
1000 kilometres from Rabaul and beyond Japan's capability to 
conduct effective air or logistic operations. The Army therefore 
argued that the northern Solomon Islands, specifically Bougainville, 
should be the next defensive line. This argument was finally settled 
by a compromise in which the Navy decided to defend the central 
Solomons, while the Army would send major ground forces (the 6th 
Division) to Bougainville and send only two battalions to aid the 
Navy's defence of the central Solomon Islands.°® 


The immediate issue for the Army on New Guinea was the 
reinforcement of its forces there. The Army recognised the strategic 
importance of securing the Lae-Salamaua area, which the Army's 
South Seas Detachment and the ground forces of the Navy had 
occupied in March 1942. Since the South Seas Detachment and other 
Army ground forces on New Guinea had been decimated in the 
fighting along the Kokoda Trail and the Buna area, the immediate 
task for the Army became the deployment of substantial Army forces, 
especially infantry, in the Lae-Salamaua area, which in December 
1942 was only defended by the approximately 1200 men of the 
Navy's 7th Base Force. Three infantry divisions, the 51st, 20th and 
41st, were earmarked for this task. The problem was how to 
transport them to New Guinea from Rabaul and the Palaus. The most 
efficient way was to use convoys of transports, and on 7 January, 
Eighteenth Army’ carried out Operation No. 18 and succeeded in 
transporting the Okabe Detachment, consisting of the 102nd Infantry 
Regiment of the 51st Division, one artillery battalion and other forces, 
the roughly 750 kilometres from Rabaul to Lae, with the loss of only 
two out of five transports.® 


The Eighth Area Army and Eighteenth Army next attempted to send 
the 51st Division headquarters, the 115th Regiment, and other 
substantial forces of the 51st Division to Lae. The result was the 
disastrous Battle of the Bismarck Sea. On 2 and 3 March, the 
Japanese lost all eight of the transports employed and four 
destroyers to US air attacks. Nearly 2000 men of the 51st Division 
were lost, along with 30 0000 cubic feet of supplies, 12 000 drum 
cans of aviation gasoline and many artillery pieces and other 
equipment.? 


This disastrous defeat led to the signing on 25 March of a new 
‘Army-Navy Central Agreement on Operations in the Southeast’, 
which clearly placed the emphasis of future operations on New 
Guinea rather than the Solomons.!° On the other hand, since air and 
naval superiority had so obviously been lost in the Huon Gulf and as 
far north as the Vitiaz Strait, Eighth Area Army and Eighteenth Army 
decided that convoys could no longer be employed to send 
reinforcements to Lae. Thereafter, such reinforcements would be sent 
by destroyers and small ships. ‘4 


The danger posed by Allied control of the air and seas around Lae 
had been recognised much earlier by Eighth Area Army and 
Eighteenth Army, of course, and for that reason, it had been decided 
to land the 20th and 41st Divisions at Wewak, which was considered 
far enough westwards to be out of range of Allied aircraft. The main 
elements of the two divisions were safely transported to Wewak, on 
19 January and 12 February, respectively. Ideally, these two divisions 
should have been concentrated at Lae along with the 51st. However, 
the loss of air superiority around Lae made the movement of three 
divisions there impossible. Eighteenth Army therefore decided to send 
only the 51st Division directly to Lae, and to advance the 20th 
Division overland from Wewak to Madang, and then to Lae, while the 
41st Division would secure Wewak. Eighteenth Army hoped that this 


deployment in depth would strengthen its strategic position along the 
northern coast of New Guinea. 1? 


Photo 6 Lieutenant-General Hatazo Adachi, Commander, 
Eighteenth Japanese Army, with pen in hand, during the formal 
surrender ceremony, Wewak, New Guinea, 13 September 1945. 
(Australian War Memorial P00554.002) 


The movement of the 20th Division forward from Madang to Lae 
thus became the major issue and for this purpose the Eighteenth 
Army and Eighth Area Army viewed it as critical that a road be 
constructed between Madang to Lae. The need for this road was 
realised as early as the end of 1942, when the Army began seriously 


thinking about reinforcing its forces on New Guinea. Construction of 
the road from the Madang end had already begun by the time of the 
Bismarck Sea battle. By May 1943, the Japanese were making an all- 
out effort to proceed with the construction work. However, much of 
the work had to be done by hand, and the Japanese were further 
hampered by the terrain and climate and a general lack of knowledge 
about the geography of the region.!? Under these conditions, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kumao Imoto, a staff officer of the Eighth Area 
Army, despaired that the road would never be completed when he 
inspected various areas of the New Guinea front at the end of May 
1943, writing in his diary that ‘Nature the Great will not accommodate 
an army which challenges its undeveloped and primitive state with 


hand-held shovels and pickaxes’.!* 


The original schedule called for the Madang-Lae road to be 
completed by the end of June, but by September, the road had only 
reached a point 60 kilometres from Madang.!? Lae lies some 
300 kilometres from Madang in a straight line, and since the road 
would have to wind its way along the Finisterre Range, the Japanese 
had estimated that the actual length of the road would be twice that 
distance. In reality, the road was turning out to be three times longer 
than the Japanese had anticipated, and what was believed to be the 
most difficult part still lay ahead.'®As events turned out, the loss of 
the Japanese positions around Lae in September 1943 rendered 
further work on the road meaningless, and the work was halted by 
the Eighteenth Army on 10 September.!” 


While the Japanese Army grappled with the problems of reinforcing 
the Lae area, a major battle had been fought for the possession of 
Wau. As mentioned above, by early 1943, the Army General Staff, 
Eighth Area Army and Eighteenth Army all recognised that the Lae 
area must be the focal point of any defence against any further Allied 
ground advances.!® The Army also recognised that Wau, which lay 60 
kilometres to the south-west of Salamaua, held great value not only 
for the defence of Salamaua, but for a renewal of a ground offensive 


against Port Moresby. Wau was believed to be a hub of roads that led 
not only over the Owen Stanley Range towards the southern New 
Guinea coast, but also to the Mambare River and the Kokoda area.!? 
Wau was also an ideal location to serve as an advance defence 
position for Salamaua. 


The Australians and Japanese had actually been fighting in the area 
around Salamaua since March 1942, when the Japanese had 
occupied the area.2? The Japanese made a major effort to capture 
Wau in late January 1943, but this ended in failure, and the 
Australians utilised the momentum of their victory to advance on 
Salamaua (see chapter 8). In retrospect, even if the Japanese had 
succeeded in capturing and holding Wau, they would have been 
disappointed upon seeing the ‘road’ extending over the Owen Stanley 
Range to the southern coastline, part of which was named the 
Bulldog Track. The Australians themselves tried to supply the Wau 
area from the southwest, and experienced severe difficulty, both in 
their efforts to use existing roads and paths, and to expand the 
Bulldog Track into a jeep track (see chapter 7).7* 


While a renewed assault on Port Moresby remained on the Eighth 
Area Army and Eighteenth Army's list of missions,?* Eighth Area Army 
was in reality fully preoccupied with simply maintaining day-to-day 
operations. Imoto wrote in his diary during this period that: 


Almost all of the anguish felt and discussions made by the staff 
officers of Eighth Area Army and the area fleets (Combined Fleet 
and Eighth Fleet), in their nearly everyday meetings with each 
other over the past half year, mainly concerned the problems of 
supply and transport with the very small numbers of ships and 
transports available. There were no (discussions) of active 
operations to destroy the enemy, only struggles and calculations 
of how to maintain the life (of our forces). Even that was 
becoming more painful as the days advanced.” 


The Eighth Area Army clearly had difficulties just maintaining its 
forces in the field, let alone to prepare another offensive against Port 
Moresby. The loss of naval and air superiority not only around Lae, 
but around the entire northern New Guinea coastline, made it 
increasingly difficult for the Japanese Army to deploy the necessary 
forces to New Guinea. The Army initially intended to deploy 
120 000 men to New Guinea but, in reality, the deployments went 
much more slowly than anticipated. For example, the 41st Division, 
which was one of the key combat units assigned to New Guinea, was 
not fully deployed until January 1944. Until then, substantial portions 
of it remained in the Palaus, awaiting transport. Regarding the line of 
communication from Rabaul to Lae, the Japanese had been reduced 
to sending reinforcements and supplies by destroyers and small 
ships, and, later, by small ships alone. Only a maximum of 
approximately 2000 men could be sent per month by this method, 
which was barely enough to replace casualties from combat, disease 
and other causes, and any attempt at increasing the strength of 
Japanese ground forces around Lae by this method was out of the 
question.74 


Given these conditions, Imoto stated to Major-General Kane 
Yoshihara, Eighteenth Army chief of staff, on 26 May that the 
Eighteenth Army's condition precluded any possibility that it could 
accomplish its missions of holding Lae and Salamaua, assaulting Wau 
and preparing for another drive on Port Moresby, and that offensive 
missions should be left out of consideration for the time being. 
Priority should be given to the reinforcement of forces already there, 
improvement of supply routes, construction of airfields and roads, 
and other items that were absolutely necessary.?° 


This situation notwithstanding, the Eighteenth Army continued to 
plan for a renewal of an assault on Wau through the spring. However, 
new developments further to the west gradually pushed Wau into the 
background. On 27 April 1943, aircraft of the 6th Hiko-Shidan (Air 


Division) noticed that the Allied airfield at Bena Bena, in the Markham 
River Valley, was being expanded. Successive reconnaissance efforts 
through mid-June indicated that Australian and US ground and air 
forces in the Bena Bena and nearby Mount Hagen areas were being 
reinforced. This was perceived as a dangerous threat to the major 
Japanese bases at Wewak. The Eighth Area Army correspondingly 
revised its operations plan on 20 June, and added the obstructing of 
enemy activities in the Bena Bena and Hagen areas to its list of 
missions. The 25 March Army—Navy Central Agreement had increased 
emphasis on the need to reinforce Japan's air forces in New Guinea, 
and, in accordance, the Army activated Fourth Air Army headquarters 
in July, placing it under Eighth Area Army. In addition to 6th Air 
Division, the 7th Air Division was also sent to New Guinea and placed 
under Fourth Air Army command, and deployed to Wewak. The newly 
perceived threat from Bena Bena and Hagen increased the urgency of 
these efforts. 


The air war over New Guinea between Japanese Army air forces 
and their allied counterparts had intensified since early 1943.2° The 
results were inconclusive, seen from the Japanese side, but with the 
addition of the 7th Air Division, the Japanese were starting to feel 
that, as of early August, momentum in the air war might be shifting 
in their favour.2” The massive and highly successful Allied air raids on 
Wewak, the main Japanese Army airbase in north-central New 
Guinea, on 17 August changed that perception. With more than 100 
aircraft lost on the ground, the Army was left with approximately 50 
operational aircraft. Although Japanese Army air strength in New 
Guinea would slowly recover, in terms of numbers of aircraft 
stationed there, this disaster at Wewak is viewed as a major turning 
point in the air war over New Guinea, and, by extension, one of the 
crucial events in Japan's fighting as a whole in New Guinea in 1943, 
because it severely weakened local Japanese air power just as the US 
and Australian offensive on Lae and Salamaua was reaching its peak. 


The Army's search for an appropriate defensive 
strategy 


By the spring of 1943, staff officers in the Army Section of the 
Imperial General Headquarters had begun to seriously question 
whether the fighting front had been overextended beyond Japan's 
military and logistical capabilities. For example, in mid-May, the 
Operations Section of the Army General Staff studied this question, 
and Colonel Joichiro Sanada, chief of the section, wrote that Japan's 
entire war effort would be endangered unless the operational 
situation in the South Pacific was turned in Japan's favor.2® Sanada 
further wrote that if the current situation continued, it would be 
difficult to hope for another assault on Wau by the end of the year. 
By autumn, it would no longer be possible to send large ships to the 
area, and it would become difficult to hold Lae and Salamaua. 
Sanada further estimated that all of New Guinea would be in danger 
by the spring of 1944, and Japan's entire situation in danger by the 
summer of 1944, which would force ‘drastic changes’ to the Navy's 
operations and the Empire's war strategy. Sanada thus emphasised 
that the deteriorating situation in the South Pacific had major 
implications for Japan's entire war effort, and noted that, ‘as a 
fundamental measure, serious steps to secure (the shipping of) 
supplies must be taken’. 


On 27 May 1943, the operation sections of the Army and Navy 
General Staffs, along with officers of the Combined Fleet, met at the 
residence of the Chief of the Navy General Staff to study future 
operations. While the meeting was inconclusive, the Army raised 
questions about the overextension of Japan's front in the Pacific. 
Specifically, in response to the Navy's request for Army units to 
garrison Nauru and the Ocean Islands, the Army remarked that 
deployments to such distant and isolated islands would only result in 
a repeat of Attu Island in the Aleutians, where the Japanese garrison 
of 2000 men had literally fought to the last man, in the face of the US 
assault to retake the island. The Army further stated that ‘we want to 


have absolutely nothing to do with efforts that would disperse our 
strength to areas other than the main line where our naval and air 
strength may truly be concentrated and a decisive battle made 
possible’.2° 


The Army further asked the Navy whether it really had the strength 
to fight a serious decisive battle if Japan's outer defensive perimeter 
included New Guinea, the Solomons, the Marshalls, the Marianas, and 
the western Aleutians, and voiced its concern that this area might be 
too expansive, given Japan's actual military strength. The Navy tried 
to assure the Army by explaining its concept of meeting the US fleet 
somewhere near the Marshalls and fighting a decisive battle there, 
but Sanada was sceptical, writing that the Navy's thoughts and plans 
were ‘ideas for the future, and those ideas cannot be realised 
immediately’? 


Army staff officers were also starting to think about specific 
problems regarding the employment of forces that would have to be 
resolved if Japan fully shifted to the strategic defensive. For example, 
the issue arose of what to do with a garrison on a forward, isolated 
island once it came under enemy assault. Should it be withdrawn 
after a certain period, such as the example of Guadalcanal, or should 
it fight to the death, such as Attu? At this stage (May and June 
1943), according to Sanada, the Operations Section of the Army 
General Staff felt that garrisons on isolated islands such as Munda 
(New Georgia) and Kolombangara should resist as long as possible, 
and resort to guerrilla operations if necessary, but would not be 
withdrawn, either.’ 


This idea of sacrificing garrisons in isolated forward areas was also 
made clear during a 31 May meeting between the Army and Navy 
General Staffs, during which the Army's concept of the strategic 
defensive was made clearer.’ In a strategic defensive, two lines of 
resistance were to be organised, with the outermost line being called 


the ‘Forward Positions’ and the rearward line the ‘Main Position’. The 
forward positions would be where ‘local defence units will either 
withdraw or fight to the death, and mobile forces will counterattack 
only if the situation is favourable’, while, in the main position, ‘local 
defence units will hold and fight to the death, and mobile forces 
(fleet, air and ground forces) will smash the enemy intentions’. 


Again, this would involve, in some cases, the sacrifice of units in 
the forward positions. Sanada wrote that while this sort of command 
policy might seem cold and cruel at first glance, it would not be so if 
it destabilised enemy positions, slowed his rate of advance and led 
the Americans to believe that the war would take many years and 
was beyond hope. Such a method of fighting would then be ‘a 
method of great mercy, if this would save the nation’? 


The Army General Staff, and especially its influential Operations 
Section, had thus come to realise by late May and early June 
1943 that Japan's front lines were overextended, at least in the South 
Pacific, that further deterioration of the situation would have serious 
and adverse effects on Japan's entire war effort, and that a shift to 
the strategic defensive might be necessary. As the result of a series 
of studies held on 5 and 6 June, however, the Operations Division of 
the Army General Staff decided that any plan to withdraw the main 
line was not viable at that time. The five main reasons for this 
were:>4 


1. Approximately eight divisions would be required to man any 
new line to the rear. In order to fulfil this requirement, one 
division could be extracted from New Guinea, and the 5th and 
48th Divisions could be deployed relatively easily, but the 
remaining five divisions would have to be pulled out and 
deployed from elsewhere. Approximately one million tons of 
shipping would be necessary for that purpose, but such 
shipping would not be available through the spring of 1944. 


2. The balance of air forces, especially those involving the Navy, 
would become disadvantageous to Japan. Japan's main 
airbases would be on Truk, Guam, Saipan, Tinian, Pagan and 
Palau, if a new rearward line were established, but that would 
also enable the enemy to advance their air units to bases at 
Rabaul and on New Britain and New Ireland. Truk would be 
exposed to air attacks from such bases and thereby 
neutralised. Furthermore, supply routes stretching back from 
north-western New Guinea would also be interdicted. In 
addition, while Japan currently had eight air bases in the 
Marshalls, the Americans held no islands between Ellice Island 
and the Gilberts that were suitable for airfields, meaning that 
Japan had the advantage in air operations if the air bases in 
the Marshalls were retained, an advantage that would be 
discarded if the Japanese pulled back to any new line. 

3. A strategic withdrawal would hand Rabaul over to the enemy, 
who could then use it as a base for its submarine campaign. 
Since the enemy currently had to base its submarines out of 
Hawaii, Sydney and Perth, the securing of a base at Rabaul 
would shorten the effort needed by its submarines to reach 
their areas of operation, and Japan could expect shipping 
losses to the submarine fleet to increase by more than 50 per 
cent. 

4. The Japanese main islands and the Philippines would be 
exposed to air raids if the enemy based its bombers on Truk 
and Marcus Island. In addition, bombers based there would 
wreak havoc on Japan's sea lines of communication. 

5. If the Marshalls were occupied by the Americans, Stalin would 
feel that the United States had won, and that Japan would 
Shortly be defeated. That might lead Stalin to offer the use of 
bases in Siberia to the Americans. In addition, the Chinese 
would be emboldened. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Imoto recalled that those opposed to the adoption 
of the strategic defensive won out every time the issue was raised 
not only: 


because ignorance of the actual operational situation was firmly 
in place, but also because the lack of any means of withdrawing 
the more than 20 0000 men that were there, and the virulent 
opposition of the Navy, which insisted on its ‘forward decisive 
battle’ concept, strongly obstructed the realisation of any 
proposal to conduct a strategic withdrawal.°> 


In particular, the Navy felt that the Marshalls, Gilberts, Solomons and 
eastern New Guinea had to be held, in order to protect its main bases 
at Truk and Rabaul, while the Army felt that all of these areas were 
outside of Japan's ability to defend adequately. The Army and Navy 
were ultimately unable to fully reconcile their positions on this issue. 


As indicated above, the Imperial Navy had also been contemplating 
its future strategy following the withdrawal from Guadalcanal. 
According to Commander Takeshi Sanagi, staff officer of the First 
(Operations) Section of the Naval Section, Imperial General 
Headquarters, the Navy General Staff recognised after Guadalcanal 
that any more offensive operations in areas outside Japan's outer 
perimeter, which would run roughly from the Gilbert Islands through 
the Solomons to Lae, were not possible, and that defences of areas 
already occupied had to be strengthened in preparation for further 
and inevitable major counteroffensives by the Allies. On the other 
hand, it was believed that a purely defensive strategy, in which the 
Japanese simply sat in their defensive positions and waited for the 
Allied counteroffensive, would merely subject the Japanese to the 
Allies’ overwhelming military might. It was therefore decided that the 
Japanese Navy should seize any opportunities that should arise and 
conduct tactical offensives with the aim of wearing down the 
enemy.°° 


Based on this thinking, the Third Stage Operations plan was 
adopted by the Navy General Staff and issued on 25 March 1943 to 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, Commander in Chief of the Combined 


Fleet, the China Area Fleet and various naval districts. Essentially, this 
was a strategy of holding Truk and Rabaul, which would anchor an 
effort to defeat the westward advancing Americans somewhere along 
an arc stretching from the Marshalls through the Gilberts to the 
Solomons. 


In accordance with the Third Stage Operations Plan, Admiral 
Yamamoto ordered the launching of a massive aerial offensive 
against Allied bases at Guadalcanal and in New Guinea, in an effort to 
regain air superiority in the South Pacific. This plan, Operation I, 
called for the carrier-based aircraft of the Third Fleet to be deployed 
to Rabaul, where they would join the land-based Eleventh Air Fleet's 
aircraft to carry out the operation. 


The results of the massive air offensive were inconclusive. For the 
loss of 61 aircraft, out of 370 committed, the Japanese sank one 
destroyer, one tanker, one corvette and two other ships, and 
destroyed 25 airplanes.°’ Following this air campaign, the Japanese 
Navy fought no more major campaigns during 1943 until the air 
battles over Bougainville in November. This was partly because the 
Japanese Navy was engaged in reconstituting its carrier air arm 
following Operation I, and partly because of the confusion caused by 
the death of Admiral Yamamoto on 18 April. However, for the rest of 
1943 as a whole, in a certain sense it is difficult to fathom what the 
Japanese Navy, in particular the Combined Fleet, was thinking, since 
it undertook no major fleet operations after the Guadalcanal 
campaign until the Marianas campaign in the summer of 1944.38 


As noted above, the Army General Staff vetoed the adoption of a 
strategic defensive in early June. However, it continued to study the 
problem. On 12 June, the Operations Section concluded that the 
situation in the South Pacific would disintegrate in the second half of 
1944 if current conditions continued. The Section further felt that the 
enemy airfields in the Markham River Valley would prove to be fatal 
to the Japanese, and that Japan's hold on Lae and Salamaua was 


becoming increasingly tenuous. The Operations Section concluded 
that the issue for the time being was to hold northern New Guinea, 
among other areas, and prepare positions that would enable a long- 
term holding strategy to be carried out. Sanada felt that: 


based on the current situation and future prospects of the entire 
Army, it is important that a strategic defensive posture in this 
region be established as soon as possible (within 1943, if 
possible). The Navy's operational strength in this area is steadily 
declining, compared to a year ago. We must assemble as many 
forces as possible and fix our strategic position during the 
second half of this year. This is necessary for the other fronts, 
and for the conduct of the war as a whole.°” 


The American landings at Nassau Bay, to the south of Salamaua, on 
30 June, and on Munda on 3 July, were seen by the Japanese as a 
fully-fledged resumption of the offensive by the Americans in the 
South Pacific, and ultimately served as the catalyst for the adoption 
of a strategic defensive posture. In mid-July, Colonel Sanada spoke 
openly about the ‘next’ line of defence to Lieutenant-Colonel Imoto, 
who had just been transferred from the Eighth Area Army staff to the 
Operations Section. Imoto concluded that this was a sign that the 
Operations Section, at least, had made up its mind by this time to 
conduct a strategic withdrawal and to shorten Japan's front lines in 
the South Pacific.“ 


Photo 7 General H. Imamura, former Commander Eighth Area 
Japanese Army, Rabaul, New Britain, 5 November 1945. (Australian 
War Memorial 098685) 


The Army General Staff was too preoccupied during July, however, 
with the immediate crisis at New Georgia and Salamaua, and had to 
postpone further study of the new operational guidance policy until 
August. The Army was prodded out of its indecisiveness not only by 
the steadily deteriorating situation at New Georgia and Salamaua, but 
also in part by the Emperor, who pointedly asked General Hajime 
Sugiyama, Army Chief of Staff, just where a decisive battle was going 
to be fought, when Sugiyama presented a report of the operational 
situation on 5 August.** In these circumstances, the Army and Navy 


General Staffs jointly studied the issue of shifting to a strategic 
defensive from 14 to 17 August. Major Ryuzo Sejima of the Army's 
Operations Section explained the Army's desire to hold on to its 
current positions as long as possible, during which time a new line of 
defence would be established in the rear, from which a 
counteroffensive would be launched against the Americans in 1944.42 


On 21 August, the Army and Navy general staffs held another joint 
study meeting, and debated which of the following two options 
Should be chosen. Plan A called for a decisive battle at the current 
front through the immediate commitment of all of Japan's national 
power to the front in the south Pacific, and for it to be held to the 
death. Plan C called for holding operations along the current front, 
and a decisive battle based from or fought on a defence line to the 
rear sometime in the future. The Army favoured Plan C, and the Navy 
concurred, but on a version of Plan C ‘which is close to Plan A, 
indicating a reluctance to abandon its forward positions in the 
Marshalls and Solomons.*? 


The Army and Navy thus still could not reconcile their differences 
over whether the decisive battle with the Americans should be fought 
near the new defence line to the rear, as the Army advocated, or in a 
forward area, as the Navy desired. Some compromises were made. 
Initially, the Army had drawn the new main line to the west of Truk. 
Since Truk was its main base in the Central Pacific, the Navy insisted 
that Truk be included in the area defended by the new main line, and 
the Army relented. The Marshalls and Gilberts, however, were far 
outside the new main line, but the Navy continued to designate these 
as areas to be defended. The main reason for this discrepancy was 
that the Navy believed, not without reason, that it needed the 
Marshalls and Gilberts as buffers for Truk to remain an effective base. 


However, the Army had solidified its concept of conducting holding 
operations in a forward line while a counteroffensive was prepared 
along a rearward line. The chiefs of the Army and Navy General 


Staffs therefore reported to the Emperor on 24 August their plans for 
the conduct of future operations. The main points of the plan as 
presented to the Emperor were: 


e In the southeast area, which is the area east of eastern New 
Guinea through the Solomons, holding operations will be carried 
out, by holding the current front and defeating any enemy 
attacks. 

e By next spring, defences in the Banda Sea, western New Guinea, 
the Carolines and the Marianas will be strengthened, and Army 
and Navy forces readied, and a counteroffensive will be launched 
when the opportunity presents itself.44 


This new operations guidance policy was formally approved on 
24 September, and further approved in an Imperial Conference held 
on 30 September 1943, in which new ‘Guidelines for the Future 
Conduct of War’ and a new ‘Estimate of the World Situation’ were 
also adopted. The new strategic concept outlined in these guidelines 
has been informally called the Absolute National Defence Zone since 
they designated the Kuriles, Ogasawaras (Bonins), Marianas, western 
Carolines and western New Guinea, and the area west of these, as 
the zone in the Pacific Ocean that absolutely had to be held to ensure 


Japan's survival.*° 
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The fate of the Absolute National Defence Zone 


With the adoption of the new operations guidance policy, the 
Japanese Army had formally shifted to a strategic defensive posture 
in the South Pacific. In theory, the Japanese had bought time to 
prepare a new main defence line further to the rear that was more 
within Japan's capabilities to defend in terms of combat power and 
logistics. 


In reality, however, the new defence line was pierced unexpectedly 
quickly and easily by MacArthur's forces at Hollandia in May 1944, 
and by Nimitz's Central Pacific offensive at the Marianas in June and 


July 1944. Allied advantages in intelligence,*° especially in the case of 
Hollandia, and the balance of forces at each point of attack, were 
largely responsible for this. The Absolute National Defence Zone 
concept had a number of inherent flaws that made its viability 
susceptible from the outset. The greatest flaw was the tardiness of 
the decision to establish a new main line further to the rear. The 
‘forward positions’ were supposed to hold on for a year or so, in order 
to buy time during which the new main line could be adequately 
prepared. However, by the fall of 1943, the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Armies, which were manning the forward positions, were 
too weak to ‘hold on’ for several months. 


Furthermore, the New Operational Guidance Policy has been 
criticised as a ‘paper policy’ premised upon many fallacies. For 
example, the new policy called for Army and Navy aircraft production 
to be increased to 55 000 per year, from the previous target of 
30 000 annually. This would require the production of 
210#x00A0;000 tons of aluminium per year. In response to pressure 
from the Army and Navy the Planning Bureau had already 
overpromised on the production of 150 000 tons of aluminium in 
1943, which, due to the drastically decreasing volume of shipments 
of bauxite to Japan, was a best-case scenario. In reality, 1943 
production was only around 10 0000 tons. Now, due to the demands 
of the new policy, the Planning Bureau gave another empty promise 
that 210 000 tons of aluminium would be produced. This was revised 
in the spring of 1944 to 195 000 tons, but ‘even this was an 
unrealisable figure. The reality was that the Army and Navy were 
competing with each other over imaginary numbers’.*” For the fiscal 
1944 period (April 1944 through March 1945) Army and Navy aircraft 
production would only be 24 000: Japan's best effort yet, but a far 
cry from the 55 000. 


Another inherent flaw was the inability of the Army and Navy to 
settle on an actual main line of resistance. The Army insisted on a 
line or area running through the Marianas and Carolines Islands and 


between Papua and British New Guinea. Meanwhile, the Navy 
maintained its policy of defending the Marshalls and Gilberts as well. 
This led to a compromise, in which Truk was included within the main 
line of resistance. While this did not result in substantial numbers of 
Army forces being deployed far forward from the main line, there 
were some diversions, such as the 52nd Division's deployment to 
Truk. The inability of the Army and Navy to reconcile their strategic 
views, even at this late date in the war, is symbolic of the discord 
between the Japanese Army and Navy, which plagued Japan's war 
efforts nearly to the end. 


Conclusion 


From early 1943, the Japanese Army thus wrestled with its transition 
to a strategic defensive posture. As the operational situation in New 
Guinea steadily worsened through the first half of 1943, and 
especially from July onwards, the fighting commands (Eighteenth 
Army and Eighth Area Army) as well as the Army General Staff came 
to understand the need for such a transition, but for various reasons 
both the Army and Navy were unable to decide upon switching over 
to the strategic defensive. When events finally forced this decision to 
be made in August it was too late, as the forces actually in combat no 
longer had the ability to buy the time necessary for the establishment 
of the new, rearward line mandated by the defensive strategy. The 
war would continue for nearly two more years and the strategic 
initiative would continue to slip out of Japan's grasp. 
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Chapter 4 On the Offensive 


US Operations in the Southwest Pacific Area and 
South Pacific Area in 1943 
Kevin C. Holzimmer 


The year 1943 was a transitional one for the Americans fighting in 
the Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA) and South Pacific Area (SOPAC). 
In the former, SWPA forces — led by General Douglas MacArthur — 
had secured Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, by gaining control of 
Buna and Sanananda, thus preventing any further Japanese attempts 
to gain control of Port Moresby via the Kokoda Trail. In SOPAC, forces 
under the command of Admiral William F. Halsey took a bit longer to 
secure the largest island in the Solomon Islands, Guadalcanal. By 
February 1943, collectively the two commands — which included 
significant Australian effort — had turned back the Japanese attempt 
to sever the lines of communication between Australia and the United 
States. 


In addition to achieving this strategic objective, the campaigns had 
served two other purposes. First, these two victories represented a 
psychological victory over the heretofore seemingly unstoppable 
Japanese forces. US soldiers in SWPA had finally prevailed against an 
adversary who, almost a year previously, forced a humiliated General 
Douglas MacArthur to flee the Philippines in defeat. Although this was 
no showcase for American combat effectiveness, it provided certain 
necessary intangible benefits. While admitting ‘that our job is still 
before us, with many of its difficulties’! I US Corps commander 
Robert L. Eichelberger nevertheless admitted to his wife that he was 
frustrated for not getting the attention he believed he had earned: 
‘One must be satisfied in a large degree in the knowledge of duty 


well performed. One would have a hard time convincing the many 
who were here, including my staff and numerous newspaper men, 
that I failed in any way’.2 


Guadalcanal provided the same boost in confidence for Halsey in 
SOPAC. ‘I am immensely proud of the Guadalcanal campaign’, he 
reflected after the war. ‘It started with a frayed shoe string and little 
repairs were made to that shoe string during the campaign. The Japs 
were halted in their tracks and thrown from the offensive to the 
defensive. They never regained the offensive role’? In summing up 
these two Allied victories, historian Ronald H. Spector observes: 


Perhaps the most important results of both Papua and 
Guadalcanal were psychological. The vaunted Japanese army, 
which had rolled over Malaya, Hong Kong, the Philippines, and 
Burma, had been stopped...and in the long jungle slugging 
matches which Papua and Guadalcanal eventually became, it 
was the Japanese — not the Allies — who finally gave out.* 


The second benefit of the victories in Papua New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal was that they provided valuable lessons about waging 
war in the South Pacific, an area that received very little attention by 
the interwar US Army. The last edition of the official document of 
Army doctrine — FM 100-5 Field Service Regulations, Operations — 
appeared in 1941, before American participation in the Second World 
War. It covered all the different types of warfare that American 
planners envisioned, from urban to mountain warfare. It even 
included a section that explored the various dimensions of jungle 
combat. Not surprisingly, the chapter devoted to jungle operations 
began with a consideration of geography and the restrictions it placed 
on operations. Parallels were drawn between jungle terrain and the 
more familiar wooded terrain: ‘Movements are restricted. There are 
few roads or trails available; often trails must be slashed as 
movement progresses. Direction is hard to maintain. Control and 
manoeuver are difficult. Ground observation is limited to short 


distances, sometimes to only a few feet’. In addition to these already 
formidable obstacles, jungle terrain added other handicaps, such as 
heat, heavy rains, insects and unhealthy conditions. 


In short, geographical factors dominated Army thinking about 
jungle operations. With this in mind the Army, of course, still had to 
devise sound doctrine to minimise the effects of such conditions.° 


Pre-war planners acknowledged that normal operations needed 
dramatic alteration in jungle or ‘close’ country. They deemed the old 
concepts concerning manoeuvre and firepower inappropriate in the 
jungle: ‘Jungle warfare is characterised by close fighting. Artillery and 
other supporting weapons have only limited application. The grenade, 
submachine gun, semiautomatic rifle, bayonet, and machete are the 
weapons best suited to operations in the jungle’. Pre-war planners 
believed that the terrain mitigated against the use of combined arms. 
Instead, they anticipated that the infantry would bear the brunt of 
the fighting. The US War Department's 1941 pamphlet ‘Jungle 
Warfare’ simply stated that: ‘Support of infantry by other arms will 
frequently be impracticable or impossible’.® 


Eichelberger and other US Army and US Marine Corps commanders 
discovered that while geographical considerations were formidable, 
proven war-fighting concepts were just as applicable in jungle 
fighting as they were in places devoid of broken terrain and covered 
in thick vegetation. At the top of the list of important lessons learned 
at Buna and Guadalcanal was the importance of pressing attacks 
using combined-arms tactics. Individual soldiers and Marines proved 
to be too vulnerable and did not have the firepower or mobility to 
overcome well-fortified Japanese defences. Some American officers, 
for instance, had believed that artillery could not be used at the 
beginning of the Buna campaign. Eichelberger concluded upon 
reflection that: ‘Artillery of standard calibers can be used much more 
extensively in this theater than was originally supposed’. In addition 
to recognising the need for combined-arms tactics, commanders 


found out the hard way what happens when soldiers entered jungle 
warfare without proper training. Thereafter, Eichelberger and others 
made sure their troops were not only acclimated to the tropical 
conditions but thoroughly trained to fight against entrenched 
Japanese defenders in dense vegetation.® 


This attention to how unanticipated external factors could 
negatively affect operations served not only Eichelberger but also the 
other senior US commanders, especially when dealing with their 
senior commander Douglas MacArthur. MacArthur's ultimate goal was 
the liberation of the Philippines and all of his efforts were directed to 
this goal. His first plans for liberating the Philippines called for the 
capture of Rabaul in a mere 14 days. This unfulfilled plan of 1942 
outlined the hopes of a troubled Supreme Commander, SWPA, rather 
than a realistic and sound military course of action. They — with their 
unrealistic appreciation of Allied strength in mid-1942 — more 
accurately represent MacArthur's overriding strategic principle: to not 
merely liberate the Philippines but do so as soon as possible. Just like 
Eichelberger at Buna, the air, ground and naval leaders had to adapt 
to the SWPA commander's timetable and push their forces with the 
utmost speed, sometimes for reasons that had little or no military 
relevance. This is an important point as it highlights how military 
strategy in 1943 and beyond rested on factors beyond pure rational 
calculation. Moreover, it suggests the crucial role played by 
MacArthur's component commanders in turning his military strategy 
into successful operations. 


Like his SWPA counterparts, Halsey had to adapt and learn as 
commander of SOPAC. Facing enormous pressure to earn an 
American victory after replacing Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghormley at a 
critical juncture during the struggle over Guadalcanal, Halsey gained 
much confidence in his victory. Five years after the battle, he 
pondered the cost of failure: thousands of American men would have 
been captured, which he likened to a second Bataan, and severed 
American supply lines to Australia and New Zealand. ‘But we didn't 


lose the battle he wrote. ‘We won it. Moreover, we seized the 
offensive from the enemy. Until then he had been advancing at his 
will. From then on he retreated at ours’? However, like his SWPA 
counterparts, he did not rest on his laurels. During the first six weeks 
at the helm of SOPAC, he, his staff and his forces faced almost 
continual combat. During the lull after the battle, Halsey reflected ‘[I 
am] able to turn my attention, for the first time, to organising my 
command and settling in for the long struggle ahead’. +? 


Photo 8 Vice Admiral William Frederick Halsey, Jr, Task Force 
Commander, US Navy, 23 November 1942. (Australian War Memorial 
013638) 


During the height of combat in the last months of 1942, Halsey had 
little time to build his command as he would have liked. Instead, it 
was all he could do to inject energy and optimism throughout his new 
headquarters and to provide much-needed aggressive leadership to 
turn the tide of battle. After the American victory, however, Halsey 
went to work. He sought out men he could trust and told them what 
to do but not how to do it. 


I believe in delegating all possible authority. I called in my staff 
and told them, ‘There's a lot to be done. Look around, see what 
it is, and do it’. Able as they were, the job swamped even them, 
and I had to supply them with more assistants. Before we were 
running smoothly, the Operations [section] alone was getting the 
full-time attention of twenty-five of my officers.!! 


It did not take much time for Halsey's system of command to 
produce results. Even before he had time to fully implement his 
changes, visitors noticed significant differences. In four months, 
SOPAC had gone from being ‘harried, [and] anxiety-ridden’ under 
Ghormley to ‘confident, [and] optimistic’ under Halsey. +? 


While MacArthur's personality shaped SWPA's strategy, US naval 
strategy in the South Pacific during 1943 was influenced by its 
organisational history. As the struggle over Guadalcanal ended in 
February 1943, Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of the US 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, requested from Halsey and his 
immediate superior and Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean Areas, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, their views about an 
offensive through the Central Pacific. Aggressive and decisive by 
nature, King held his own views on how to defeat Japan: a 
progressive drive through the Marshall and Caroline Islands.!? From 
his vantage point in Washington, King's focus was on global strategy, 
and he did not have the luxury of being able to observe the specific 
conditions within the South Pacific Area. It should not be surprising 


then that he would stress the strategy that the US Navy had been 
preparing since the early years of the 20th century. While refined 
multiple times throughout the 1920s and 1930s, these plans — 
dubbed War Plan Orange — had assumed that the main problem 
would be how to reclaim Luzon of the Philippine Islands, an island 
that was sure to be a target of Imperial forces. The solution was to 
fight progressively through the Japanese outer defences in the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands before liberating the Philippines and the 
final showdown against the Japanese home islands. ‘4 


Halsey baulked at the idea, arguing that at this point in early 1943, 
the Allies should instead capitalise on blunting the Japanese 
offensives at Buna and Guadalcanal. Japan's position concerning New 
Guinea, New Britain and the Solomon Islands hinged on Rabaul, not 
through the Central Pacific. Only 815 kilometres from the New Guinea 
coast and 1046 kilometres from Guadalcanal, Rabaul possessed one 
of the best natural harbours in the Pacific, eventually becoming a hub 
from which the Japanese occupied the Bismarck Archipelago followed 
by New Guinea in March 1942.!° Halsey, as he explained to Nimitz 
and King, estimated that 


Jap[an] cannot let Rabaul go since his entire Southern 
disposition rests on the Singapore-Java-Rabaul position. Jap[an] 
has capacity of making diversionary raids but I consider that for 
us to permit him to force our dispersal from focal point Rabaul 
by such diversions at a time when we have gained initiative to go 
after it would be to surrender that advantage. He is on defensive 
not us.!© 


Halsey had a point. Despite War Plan Orange, the geopolitical 
circumstances of 1943 had changed the entire equation. Why begin 
an offensive into the teeth of Japanese strength when the dawn of 
1943 offered promise of Allied victory in the South Pacific Ocean 
Area? With the Japanese juggernaut finally stopped in the Solomons, 


Halsey reasoned, it was there that the Allies should capitalise on the 
momentum of these hard-fought victories. 


Moreover, as Halsey reported, there was little time; the Japanese 
were consolidating their position in New Georgia and were moving 
into the Russell Islands. Halsey concluded that operations ‘in Gilbert 
and Ellice...would divert considerable forces and involve costly delays 
in Solomons...recommend continue with all possible pressure here’.!” 
Nimitz and his planners concurred with Halsey's recommendation. 18 


King relented but still thought a move towards the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands would serve a purpose. If it would not be the main axis of 
attack, he suggested that it would serve as a diversion that would 
pull Japanese forces away from the South Pacific.!9 Halsey objected 
again, calling even a diversionary movement a drain on precious 
resources and argued that such a move would constitute a frontal 
attack. ‘We have initiative in Solomons area and my plans are to 
press against Rabaul area as fast as means permit correlating with 
MacArthur's operations in New Guinea’, he argued. In fact, his forces 
were a mere four days away from occupying the Russell Islands and 
the proposed start of operations against New Georgia ‘by infiltration’ 
that would lead to the eventual overrunning of the Japanese airfield 
there by mid-April.7° 


The momentum for continued operations against Rabaul was just 
too great for King (or anyone else) to alter. United States Army Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall, who was occupied with the differences in 
Anglo-American views on how to defeat Germany, defaulted to the 
general course of action as had been laid out in the 2 July 1942 
directive. As early as December 1942, he wanted to issue an updated 
directive that took into account how MacArthur and Halsey would 
cooperate to capture Rabaul,*! particularly the issue of command, 
and one that reflected a more realistic plan in terms of global 
strategy and resources. 


With the grand strategy settled Halsey had used the early months 
of 1943 to regroup from the Guadalcanal experience. One of the 
lessons he learned was the importance of exploiting the entire joint 
force. To ensure the success of jumping from one island to the next 
he would require more than just carrier aviation. Progressive 
movements worked best under the range of ground-based air power. 
His part of the plan for the reduction of Rabaul (Cartwheel) reflected 
these lessons. Halsey summed up the logic of his part of the plan in 
1947: 


The problem was this: Rabaul was 436 miles [708 kilometres] 
from MacArthur's base at Port Moresby, on New Guinea, and 
515 miles [828 kilometres] from the Russells — too far for our 
fighter planes to provide adequate cover for our heavy bombers. 
Munda was 125 miles [201 kilometres] closer than the Russells. 
We would have to capture it eventually, since it was one of the 
few sites in the Solomons that permitted construction of a 
bomber field, but it was too heavily defended for quick seizure, 
and we were eager to step up our attacks on Rabaul as soon as 
possible. However, halfway between Munda and Port Moresby, in 
the center of the south Solomon Sea, lay Woodlark Island, only 
300 miles [480 kilometres] from Rabaul , and just over 200 miles 
[320 kilometres] from Bougainville. Fighters based there could 
hit Rabaul, Bougainville, or Munda, as we pleased.?2 


To make his plan work, he required the skills of an officer schooled in 
the application and projection of ground-based air power. Fortunately, 
Halsey could rely on the expertise and command abilities of 
Lieutenant-General Milliard F. Harmon. He was one of a handful of 
airmen during the interwar period who not only understood the high- 
altitude daylight precision bombardment techniques that were 
developed and disseminated at the Air Corps Tactical School, but also 
appreciated the other dimensions of air power. From his experience in 
the First World War, he believed that ‘cooperation’ should be the 
hallmark of air and ground forces. He later extended his ideas of 


cooperation and coordination of air power to naval power in the 
event of a war against a maritime power.” 


Harmon, however, was more than he appeared. He not only was a 
champion of the full range of air power, he also took pride in his role 
as a US Army officer, especially after he was assigned to command 
US Army Forces in the South Pacific Ocean Area. Halsey increasingly 
relied on Harmon's sound judgement as his deputy for air-ground 
action. Because of the clumsy organisation of Cartwheel, his charter 
was not so much to command the army and air forces in the South 
Pacific but merely to exercise administrative control. The difficulties 
on Guadalcanal, however, forced him to take a more active role in the 
details of planning and personnel. He was not beyond suggesting the 
relief of an overwhelmed subordinate. Harmon deserves credit for 
contributing to the success of operations in 1943 because of his 
‘devotion to joint planning, a conviction honed during an interwar 
teaching tour at the Army War College’.24 


Like Halsey, McArthur used the early period of 1943 to regroup for 
the upcoming offensives. Although the Australian General Sir Thomas 
Blamey was Commander of Allied Land Forces in the SWPA, 
MacArthur decided to bring in a senior US Army officer, Lieutenant- 
General Walter Krueger. No one was really surprised that MacArthur 
wanted a senior US Army commander in the theatre, but what was 
Surprising is that the role did not go to Eichelberger, who performed 
admirably in bringing an end to Japanese resistance at Buna. 
Eichelberger, however, committed the cardinal sin: he had courted 
press coverage following the Papuan campaign. Any and all credit in 
the press had to focus on MacArthur, no one else. In addition, one of 
Eichelberger's other traits was overt courting of powerful friends, one 
of whom was the military aide to President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. ‘There was no place in the Southwest Pacific for two 
glamorous officers’, Commander of VII Amphibious Force Rear 
Admiral Daniel E. Barbey recalled.2° Eichelberger's punishment for his 


sins was to spend most of 1943 and part of 1944 banished to 
Australia. 


Photo 9 _Lieutenant-General Walter C. Krueger (left), Commander 
of the US Sixth Army, with Australian General Sir Thomas Blamey, 
Leyte Island, Philippines, 14 December 1944. (Australian War 
Memorial 017892) 


Krueger was just the type of officer MacArthur wanted. But it was 
not only his near pathological distaste of publicity that made Krueger 
appealing. Rising through the ranks to full general after enlisting in 
the Army during the Spanish-American War, he commanded the Third 
US Army at the outbreak of war. Although this formation would 
become synonymous with General George S. Patton, Jr's exploits 
against Germany, until late 1942, under Krueger's charge the US 
Army used it to train soldiers for overseas duty. Furthermore, 


although he never graduated from high school, he earned a 
reputation as one of the Army's top thinkers through his life-long love 
of reading and writing on the art of war. He also graduated and 
taught at both the Army and Naval War Colleges. Thus, Krueger's 
background and unique combination of skills suited him to be the US 
land task-force commander for Cartwheel and beyond. 


As taking down Rabaul would require multiple amphibious assaults, 
MacArthur would need someone to command them. The Navy 
Department sent him one of the best amphibious warfare experts, 
Rear Admiral Daniel E. Barbey. Barbey had become interested in 
amphibious operations before the war. He continued working on the 
challenges of landing troops on a defended beach in 1942 as a 
member of King's staff, where he established an amphibious warfare 
section. In that capacity, he experimented with various types of 
landing ships and vehicles. Barbey complemented MacArthur, and his 
pressure to return to the Philippines with the utmost speed. 
Conducting just one amphibious landing involves complex planning, 
but Barbey had the ability to plan and execute not just one but 
multiple landings at the same time. He not only endured the 
enormous pressure of working for MacArthur but flourished. By the 
time of the Japanese surrender, Barbey had successfully led over 50 
amphibious landings.7° 
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Photo 10 Admiral Daniel Barbey, Commander VII Amphibious 
Force, presenting the Legion of Merit decoration to Lieutenant- 
Commander James E. Van Zandt, 16 October 1944. (Australian War 
Memorial 017694) 


The final part of MacArthur's team was already in place: 
Lieutenant-General George C. Kenney who commanded Allied Air 
Forces and the Fifth US Air Force since July 1942. He shared the 
same view of air power as Harmon did. He recognised that the 
specific conditions in the South Pacific would require him to look for 
innovative and creative ways of doing business and he was not 


wedded to any particular theory or doctrine. ‘He was a short, cocky 
individual, thoroughly competent in his own field and highly regarded 
by his men...’ His self-assurance came in handy as Kenney's two 
predecessors had disappointed MacArthur, who began to doubt air 
power could help in any substantial way. He therefore landed in 
Brisbane knowing that he faced an uphill battle to demonstrate what 
air power could contribute to SWPA.27 


Along with his trusted deputy, Brigadier-General Ennis C. 
Whitehead, Kenney would look for any way innovation could make air 
power relevant. Using the brief and relative quiet after the Papuan 
campaign to his advantage, he and Whitehead studied how air power 
had performed thus far in SWPA. One of the issues they worked on 
during this time was developing new equipment and tactics to turn 
air power into an effective anti-shipping weapon. The ‘school solution’ 
had been to use bombers at high altitudes. Kenney quickly found 
these tactics completely useless.28 Kenney discovered one aviator, 
Paul I. ‘Pappy’ Gunn, experimenting on his own by installing four 
.50 calibre machine guns in the nose of Douglas A-20 Havocs. 
Kenney then had Gunn do the same for North American B- 
25 Mitchells. ‘Believe it or not, with this gun fire we can scuttle a 
Japanese destroyer as pretty as you please’, he excitedly proclaimed. 
Both of these modified air planes could clean up an ‘aerodrome or an 
anti-aircraft position or [be used to] to take snipers out of the 


coconut trees along the trails’.2? 


Kenney was proud of such innovations no matter who developed 
them, and he encouraged experimentation throughout his command. 
Part of the reason for this was that he found that the Fifth Air Force 
remained constantly short of aircraft and spare parts. ‘I am having an 
interesting time inventing new ways to win a war on a shoe string’, 
he explained. ‘We are doing things nearly every day that were never 
in the books. It really is remarkable what you can do with an airplane 
if you really try. Any time I can't think of something screwy enough I 
have a flock of people out here to help me." 


It would be these men — the senior commanders in MacArthur's 
and Nimitz's areas — who would successfully lead the 1943 campaign 
against Rabaul (codenamed Cartwheel). However, the start of 
offensive operations differed greatly from the giant leaps MacArthur 
may have wanted. Instead, the landings of the 112th Cavalry 
Regiment on Woodlark and the 158th Infantry Regiment on Kiriwina 
on 30 June not only initiated SWPA's portion of Cartwheel but eased 
MacArthur's newest members, Krueger and Barbey, into the war 
against Japan. Krueger had an important role beyond being 
commander of Alamo Force. He was also tasked to coordinate the air, 
land and naval forces for operations involving Alamo Force. Thus, 
while the two islands were undefended, they nevertheless provided 
important lessons in dealing with some of the challenges he and the 
other senior leaders would face. Many of Barbey's ships were in poor 
condition and unfit for service. The lack of quality shipping meant 
that Barbey did not have any reserves once the operation was 
underway. The port facilities at Milne Bay also proved troublesome. 
Krueger, Barbey and Kenney all complained of the limited loading 
facilities and poor roads. Finally, Krueger had to deal with a lack of air 
support. During the planning phase, Kenney informed Krueger his 
planes lacked the range to support the landings. However, he did 
offer to bomb nearby Japanese air bases to prevent counter attack.’ 


Although the landings were unopposed, Krueger learned valuable 
lessons. First, it was essential to plan everything as carefully and 
thoroughly as possible. While mental flexibility is essential in warfare, 
the many moving parts of air strikes, ship movements and troop 
staging areas meant that once plans had been completed, they 
should not be altered, since modifications ‘upset schedules and are 
disastrous to efficient operations’.2* While Barbey felt a sense of relief 
that he had transported over 16 000 men 297 kilometres from Milne 
Bay through ‘poorly charted waters, subject to Japanese air, surface, 
and submarine attack, without the loss of a single man, ship, or craft’, 
he nevertheless knew that his forces had done so unopposed.?3 


The soldiers of Alamo Force had several months to digest the 
lessons of Kiriwina and Woodlark before their next mission. The 
Sailors of the VII Amphibious Force had just enough time to regroup 
before they were back in action, assisting Australian forces with their 
role in Task Two. In September, Barbey's ships moved the 9th 
Australian Division to Lae on the Huon Gulf. Because the 9th secured 
Lae in 12 days — faster than expected — MacArthur wanted to move 
up the timetable for the next movement, one that sent the 
Australians to Finschhafen on 22 September. While delivering Alamo 
Force in June offered a chance to work out the basic procedures of 
operating at night, Barbey faced Japanese air attacks at Lae and 
Finschhafen. ‘We were learning the hard way’, Barbey remembered. 
‘We knew we would never like nighttime landings, and we also knew 
there is nothing like an air cover of friendly planes to save a convoy 
from possible disaster.°* 


Although he had been in SWPA longer than Krueger or Barbey, 
Kenney too was still working out the details of amphibious warfare. 
Barbey had requested that Fifth Air Force have aircraft in the air 
during the assault phase. As he had done for Alamo Force's landing 
on Kiriwina and Woodlark, Kenney preferred to bomb enemy airfields 
prior to the landing of troops and then have fighters on ground alert 
the day of the invasion. Full inter-service cooperation had a way to 
go.35 


While the Australians of New Guinea Force were clearing out the 
Huon Peninsula, Krueger readied Alamo Force for the next round of 
operations to control the western portion of New Georgia, collectively 
designated as Dexterity. Landings at Cape Gloucester on the 
northwest coast of New Britain and an assault on Arawe on the 
southwest shore of New Britain would effectively place western New 
Britain in American hands. Along with 32nd Division landing at Saidor 
on New Guinea, which would block any attempts by the Japanese to 
move down into the Huon Peninsula, the successful execution of 


Dexterity would secure the Vitiaz Strait, separating the Bismarck Sea 
from the Solomon Sea. 


The main effort to control western New Britain fell to the ist 
Marine Division. Krueger gave it the mission of taking the major 
Japanese defensive position of Cape Gloucester, which, as Barbey 
explained, was ‘highly important to the Japanese as it was their 
major western outpost in the defence of Rabaul. For that same 
reason it was equally important to the Allies.°° Krueger planned to 
deploy two regiments of the 1st Marines along with the paratroop 
drop of the 503rd Parachute Infantry Regiment. As the date of the 
assault drew nearer, Major-General William H. Rupertus (commanding 
general of the Marine division) and his planners grew concerned 
about the use of the paratroopers. Intelligence estimates of Japanese 
strength varied, but all agreed that the Japanese were sending more 
troops into the area. Alamo Force had estimated that between 5668 
and 9344 Japanese soldiers awaited the Marines. Rupertus's sources 
were more pessimistic, concluding that the Japanese had as many as 
12 000 men in the area.?” Rupertus's concerns about employing the 
paratroopers grew. 


At a conference attended by MacArthur, Krueger, Rupertus and 
other senior commanders, Rupertus laid out his concerns: if weather 
prevented using the paratroopers, the two Marine regiments may not 
be able to generate enough power to overcome the defenders. 
Krueger explained that the 503rd was the only force given to him, 
and ‘the plan was made to fit the forces so assigned’*® With 
everyone's concerns on the table, Krueger offered a compromise. The 
scheme of manoeuvre had envisioned two combat teams landing on 
either side of the small peninsula at Cape Gloucester. Upon 
establishing a beachhead, the two combat teams would both assault 
the airfields in one of the Americans preferred methods: a double 
envelopment. Krueger altered this plan in light of the loss of the 
503rd. The main effort would be concentrated in the east with the 
landing force moving quickly inland to capture the airfields. A now 


smaller force would land on the western shore. Its mission was 
dictated by the terrain of the area. Just like many other islands in the 
South Pacific, New Britain was mountainous and covered in thick 
rainforest. Surrounding Cape Gloucester was a system of trails that 
would allow the Japanese to either withdraw from the forthcoming 
battle zone or send in reinforcements. Thus, the objective of this 
1500-man force was to block one of the key trails and seal off the 
battlefield. 


D-Day was scheduled for Boxing Day 1943.79 Following naval 
bombardments of both the beach area and the airfields, the Marines 
landed as scheduled and faced little opposition, but as they moved 
inland, the Japanese recovered and their resolve stiffened. They had 
built a number of pillboxes and bunkers in the area and relied upon 
these and local counter attacks to hold back the Marines. Reinforced 
by two additional battalions on 28 December, the Marines pushed 
home their attack against the main Japanese defences on Target Hill 
and the airfields. On the afternoon of 29 December, Rupertus 
Signalled Krueger the good news: ‘First Marine Division presents to 
you as an early New Year gift the complete airdrome of Cape 
Gloucester. Situation well in hand due to fighting spirit of troops, the 
usual Marine luck and help of God’.4° While the engineers could go to 
work immediately to repair the airfields, Rupertus needed another 
several weeks of extensive patrolling south and west to make the 
area totally secure. 


Prior to the main assault on Cape Gloucester, Brigadier-General 
Julian W. Cunningham's 112th Cavalry Regiment landed at Arawe on 
15 December. Cunningham's main objective was to act as a diversion 
for Rupertus's Marines and draw the Japanese south. The landings 
went as scheduled and reached their first day's objective by 3 p.m., 
with the main resistance coming from Japanese airpower based in 
Rabaul. It was not until the New Year that the ist Battalion, 141st 
Japanese Infantry Regiment moved into area and established 
defensive positions. Cunningham correctly surveyed the situation and 


believed he needed additional resources to complete his mission. 
Krueger agreed and provided him with a light tank company from the 
1st Marine Division. On 16 January, Cunningham launched a powerful 
combined-arms attack on the Japanese lines. After this impressive 
assault, only limited defensive positions remained. Along with 
Rupertus's 1st Marine Division in the north, Alamo Force, along with 
VII Amphibious Force and Fifth Air Force, had secured western New 
Georgia. US forces had one more mission to finish Cartwheel — seize 
Saidor. Along with New Guinea Force, which had been operating 
around Huon Gulf and Finschhafen, the US assault on Saidor would 
complete the left prong of MacArthur's advance.*! 


Seven thousand soldiers under the command of Major-General 
Clarence A. Martin landed on the closest point to the Saidor airdrome 
on 2 January 1944. Unlike previous operations, SWPA planners 
decided that surprise was of utmost importance, so they omitted the 
almost customary pre-landing aerial attack. The 126th Infantry 
Regiment found little resistance but Martin recognised he could face 
enemy forces fleeing from the I Australian Corps’ offensive in the 
Huon Gulf. Consequently, he created a strong perimeter. Although no 
one could predict the next Japanese move (there was a chronic 
intelligence problem in SWPA), Krueger sympathised with Martin's 
situation and sent the 128th Infantry Regiment to reinforce Saidor. 
However, the Japanese counter attack never materialised and 
members of the I Australian Corps linked up with the Saidor task 
force on 10 February 1944.4? 


SWPA's role in Cartwheel was therefore finished. Upon reflecting on 
the joint and combined effort of 1943, Krueger remarked: 


The Aware and Cape Gloucester operations had cleared western 
New Britain of the enemy, threatened Rabaul and given us 
additional airdrome sites and control of Vitiaz Strait. The Saidor 
operation exploited these successes, protected the left flank of 
Alamo Force and completed the encirclement and destruction of 


the Japanese forces trapped on Huon Peninsula. Moreover, the 
development of an airdrome and base at Saidor brought 
pressure to bear on the Japanese strongholds at Madang and 
Alexishafen.*? 


Krueger's remarks, while accurate, nevertheless mask the enormous 
strain these operations placed on the men tasked to carry them out, 
especially in light of the supreme value MacArthur placed on speed. 
By the Saidor operation, for instance, Barbey was near breaking 
point. ‘Planning and preparations for the Cape Gloucester operation 
were buoyed by the thought that, with the operation over, there 
might be a few weeks surcease from “hurry up” planning and partial 
rehearsals ... We even dared hope that some amphibious ships — 
some were barely able to keep going — might then be given a few 
weeks for much needed repairs ... Barbey and his men would not be 
so lucky, as MacArthur ordered the landing at Saidor to take place 
shortly after those at Cape Gloucester. Barbey recalled: 


By that time I was physically and mentally exhausted from many 
last-minute arrangements for Cape Gloucester and hardly in a 
mood to give concentrated attention to the preparations for 
another operation, and my staff was in the same condition. 
However, we examined all the available intelligence data on the 
Saidor area and then roughed out a tentative landing plan. The 
details would have to be worked out by those staff members 
who would be left behind, while I was en route to Cape 
Gloucester. They would work in concert with Army planners at 
Goodenough Island.** 


While MacArthur's commanders of the VII Amphibious Force and 
Alamo Force arrived in SWPA early in 1943 and had to acclimatise 
themselves to both the tropical weather and to combat in the vast 
expanses of ocean as well as the mountainous, jungle-covered 
terrain, Halsey's force was largely the same formation that had 
fought at Guadalcanal. They were not only seasoned but had been 


planning for months. In fact, Halsey wanted to launch Toenails — 
SOPAC's plan for their contribution to the overall assault against 
Rabaul — in early May but agreed to postpone the date until 15 May. 
Halsey, his staff and the entire SOPAC force grew impatient as 
MacArthur had to adjust the start of Halsey's attack to 1 June. Halsey 
made the best of the situation. The multiple postponements ‘made 
little difference to us. Our plans, and even our preliminary attacks, 
had been under way since December, when we began bombing 
Munda's newly discovered airfield’. As usual, Halsey's basic strategy 
had to deal with establishing a base and leaping to another location, 
a leap that could be safely made within the combat radius of his own, 
ground-based air power. Harmon noted that: 


A study of distances indicated that, in order to apply adequate 
pressure against airdromes in the Rabaul, other New Britain, and 
New Ireland areas, it was necessary that we establish airdrome 
facilities in Bougainville. It was obvious that, without having a 
preponderance of air superiority in the Theater and lacking as we 
did a decisive superiority in naval surface forces including 
Carriers, a long Jump could not be made from Guadalcanal and 
the Russells into Bougainville and that an intermediate base 
would of necessity have to be secured. Obviously, this 
intermediate base was Munda.*° 


When MacArthur's lieutenants had finally readied themselves and 
prepared the forces under their command, MacArthur gave the signal 
to Halsey to unleash his joint task force to capture New Georgia. 
Halsey divided the work among three landing forces. The Eastern 
Landing Force sent two companies of the 4th Marine Raider Battalion 
against Segi Point, a southern jetty on New Georgia on 21 July, nine 
days before Alamo Force began its occupation of Kiriwina and 
Woodlark Islands. The Marines also landed unopposed. Within nine 
days engineers started to build an airstrip and on 11 July the first 
fighter landed. Another battalion landed at Wickham Anchorage on 
an island to the south-east of New Georgia. The Northern Landing 


Group fell on Rice Anchorage on the northern coast of New Georgia. 
These operations were more precautionary than anything else. They 
were meant to isolate Munda from the possibility that it could be 
reinforced. Furthermore, if the main effort failed in a direct assault 
against Munda, the Northern Group and Eastern Force could 
converge on Munda via two overland routes. As coral reefs created a 
formidable natural barrier to protect Munda against landing craft, the 
Western Landing Force established positions on Rendova, an island 
within artillery range of Munda. Commanded by Vice-Admiral R. Kelly 
Turner, the Western Landing Force took up positions across the 
Blanche Channel and prepared to land just east of Munda Point at 
Zanana. Within two weeks the 43rd Division ferried from Rendova to 
Zanana and from there began to move inland against Munda.*” 


Kelly and Halsey had every reason for optimism when the 43rd 
started its movement towards Munda. While the division had never 
seen combat, the Japanese garrison had been a victim to constant air 
strikes. Moreover, the Americans had a sizeable advantage in 
manpower. However, the two regiments of the 43rd Division soon ran 
into more than anyone had anticipated. Unknown to Halsey or any 
member of his staff, the Northern Landing Group had fallen behind 
schedule, allowing the Japanese to add another 4000 soldiers to 
those already protecting Munda. In addition, the Americans’ lack of 
experience negated their combat effectiveness. A single Japanese 
platoon, for example, held up an entire battalion of the 169th 
Regiment for two days.*8 


Lieutenant-General Millard F. Harmon was appalled at the lack of 
progress. He convinced Halsey to appoint Major-General Oscar W. 
Griswold to take over all of the US ground forces on New Georgia 
under his XIV Corps. Upon inspecting the 43rd Division Griswold told 
Halsey that it was on the verge of collapse. Between 50 and 100 men 
per day were diagnosed with ‘war neuroses’. On one particular 
occasion, 360 men with ‘war nerves’ were removed from the 
frontlines and shipped to Guadalcanal for medical treatment. Harmon 


was there to greet them, made his own assessment, and sent 300 
back to New Georgia. He then relieved their regimental commander.*? 


It took another two divisions and another two months to defeat the 
last of the Japanese resistance on New Georgia. Getting back to 
fundamentals, Griswold had turned the situation around. He fixed a 
broken supply system, restored morale and discipline, received tanks 
and stream-lined decision-making to effectively conduct joint and 
combined-arms operations. Reflecting on the New Georgia operation 
Halsey recalled: ‘Our original plan allotted 15 000 men to wipe out 
the 9000 Japs on New Georgia; by the time the island was secured, 
we had sent in more than 50 000. When I look back on ELKTON 
[Cartwheel], the smoke of charred reputations still makes me 
cough’.°° 


With the battle for Munda barely over, Halsey faced a quandary. 
According to his own plans, the next target of SOPAC forces would be 
Kolombangara, an island just off the northwest shoulder of New 
Georgia. Intelligence estimates placed the defending force at above 
10 000 soldiers. The prospect of pouring thousands of American lives 
into the third meat-grinder in two years must have been a constant 
topic of discussion amongst his staff. Halsey admitted, however, that 
he could find no alternative. ‘It was here that my staff first suggested 
the bypass policy — jump over the enemy's strong points, blockade 
them, and leave them to starve.’ To find a suitable alternative, Halsey 
and his planners ‘looked at our charts. Next above Kolombangara is 
Vella Lavella, 55 kilometres nearer the Shortlands and Kahili’.. The fact 
that it was completely undefended sealed the deal. On 12 July he 
cancelled the Kolombangara operation and a month later had 4600 
troops on the islands. It was an inspired move. Not only did Halsey 
avoid another Guadalcanal but it also made Kolombangara 
Strategically insignificant. In fact, the Japanese soon thereafter 
withdrew their garrison. 


Difficult problems did not end with Kolombangara. Bougainville 
defenders numbered over 30 000 and were positioned to protect the 
southern part of the islands and its three airdromes. Halsey for a 
second time did not like his initial plan. It called for landing 
approximately 30 000 troops into the teeth of Japanese defences in 
the southern part of the island. Fundamentally, Halsey did not know 
how this accomplished his objectives. With the help of his staff, he 
set out trying to prevent another Munda. If the mission was to 
establish Allied air bases while denying the ability of the Japanese to 
use the island for their own use, why could he not establish an air 
base on an undefended part of the island, and then set up a 
defensive perimeter to protect it from an overland counter attack? 
Furthermore, he could use air bases that he just established in New 
Georgia to launch attacks against Japanese airfields. 


Throughout late July and into August, Halsey and his commanders 
went about seeing how they could enact this plan. The final plan 
proposed seizing the Treasury Islands and Choiseul Bay as additional 
airfield and radar sites. Then, while the combined air forces of SOPAC 
and SWPA would make heavy attacks against Japanese aircraft, 
installations and shipping, the 3rd Marine Division and the 37th 
Infantry Division would land along the eastern shore at Empress 
Augusta Bay and establish a defensive perimeter. This was perhaps 
the most daring operation of the war. Halsey was facing 
approximately his equal in terms of manpower while possessing more 
aircraft but fewer heavy naval forces than the Japanese. The 
operation involved complex timing, not only of the air assets from his 
own command but also air power from the Central Pacific and SWPA. 
‘Bougainville would be the final link in the iron chain that the Allies 
were stretching around New Britain and Rabaul’, one historian 
observed. ‘With the airfields on Bougainville, fighters could escort 
Kenney's bombers from New Guinea and Halsey's from Munda on 
strikes against Japan's big base at Rabaul.” 


With Bougainville in Allied hands, it is easy to understand the logic 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff decision in August 1943 to bypass 
and isolate Rabaul. Even if the political leaders had wanted to accept 
the cost in lives of a direct assault, the move to occupy Rabaul had 
lost its strategic rationale. 


Reflecting upon US operations in SWPA and SOPAC during 1943, 
certain key features emerge that explain American success. Victory 
came largely through the efforts of Nimitz's and MacArthur's 
operational commanders: Halsey, Harmon, Griswold, Kenney, Krueger 
and Barbey. Despite many cases of friction — due to personalities, 
service perspectives and parochial interests — there were enough 
instances when they rose above centrifugal forces that threatened to 
split the US armed forces apart. These officers gained an affective 
appreciation for collaboration during the interwar period through 
attendance at the Army and Naval War Colleges, which emphasised 
that complex problems were best solved not through the solitary 
commander maintaining his own counsel but through discussing 
problems with one's staff and other commanders. As Captain William 
Sims, president of the Naval War College, explained: ‘The War 
College is an organised body of naval officers who are trying to arrive 
at the truth concerning the best methods of conducting war ... The 
basis of its methods of research is discussion. This discussion is free 
and frank ... The War College is a team’. Contrasting the traditional 
method of command in which the solitary commander made a 
decision on his own the ‘organized-team’ concept promoted an 
atmosphere in which ideas were raised and discussed before the 
commander made his decision. Sims concluded, ‘The conference 
method develops a real team spirit, and this makes everything else 
comparatively easy. The officers feel that to them alone — to their 
team — is due the credit’,> 


Collectively, MacArthur's senior commanders could offer creative 
solutions to overcome the problems associated with MacArthur's 
strategy based upon his personal need to return to the Philippines 


with the greatest haste; at the same time Nimitz's leaders in SOPAC 
successfully balanced the competing operations in the South Pacific 
with the Central Pacific strategy. Far from being rigid to any particular 
strategy or doctrine, these individuals learned as they went, 
continually adapting to changing circumstances, blending their 
approach to solving problems ingrained in them at the War Colleges 
with the exigencies of the schoolhouse of war. This intellectual 
flexibility and this American philosophy of command served US 
interests in the South Pacific well. By focusing their collective talents 
on neutralising Rabaul in 1943, the Allies turned around the entire 
character of the Second World War in the Pacific. 
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Part 3 From Sea and Sky: the RAN and 
the RAAF 
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Map 10 Allied and Japanese airbases, South and Southwest Pacific 
Areas, 1943 
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Map 11 Allied and Japanese maritime supply lines, Southwest 
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Chapter 5 Perspiration, Inspiration, 
Frustration 


The RAAF in New Guinea in 1943 
Mark Johnston 


Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF) operations in, around and above 
New Guinea in 1943 were in many ways impressive. Australian 
aircrews contributed to the important Allied victory in the Battle of 
the Bismarck Sea. The RAAF shot down more Japanese aircraft on 14 
April 1943 than on any other day of the war. It was also able to 
launch its largest ever raids in that year. Flight Lieutenant Bill Newton 
won a Victoria Cross (VC) for his inspirational bravery in operations 
on the Salamaua front. Given the great feats of No. 1 Fighter Wing 
over Darwin at the same time, 1943 was one of the high points for 
the RAAF. Nevertheless, a dark cloud hovered above it, for 
throughout 1943 the RAAF was becoming ever more marginal to the 
Pacific War's main effort, was tearing itself apart at the top and, as in 
the case of its sole VC winner, was losing lives. 


The battle of Wau symbolised the delicate balance of power in New 
Guinea early in 1943 and the significance of airpower in that balance. 
Both the Japanese and Allies wanted Wau's primitive airstrip as a 
springboard for assaults into enemy territory. From mid-January US 
transport aircraft began flying Australian troops to Wau, where the 
17th Brigade had orders to defend the airfield from possible attacks 
from Lae or Salamaua. Bad weather slowed this process and when 
the Japanese launched a surprise attack along a hitherto unknown 
track on 28 January a desperate fight for the airstrip ensued. 
Although enemy fire was hitting the airfield the next day, clear 
weather permitted the arrival by air of reinforcing infantry and 


artillery that tipped the balance on the ground. RAAF Beaufighters 
also contributed to the destruction of an ammunition dump and 
associated Japanese forces crowding around Leahy's Farm near Wau. 
That night the Australian commander signalled the situation ‘well in 
hand’, and the Australians at Wau now took the offensive. US airmen 
had transported the troops that made this possible, and provided the 
fighter support, but in a remarkable feat of air traffic control the 
RAAF's No. 4 Fighter Wing at Port Moresby had coordinated the 
hugely complex airlift — 244 transport sorties into Wau between 29 
January and 1 February. 


Moreover, RAAF Beaufighters and Boston bombers had provided 
indirect but substantial support to the Wau operations by attacking 
Japanese bases and lines of communication. These were not easy 
missions, as cameraman Damien Parer found when he accompanied 
several pilots: he alternately found himself vomiting, pinned by G 
forces, ‘windy as hell’ in the face of close-range enemy anti-aircraft 
fire, but always impressed by the skill and effectiveness of the 
strafing and bombing the crews visited on enemy barges and 
installations. 


By contrast the Japanese sent little air support to Wau. Had they 
intercepted the Dakota transports they might have won the battle, 
but they did not attack the strip until 6 February, with the ground 
battle lost. For the loss of at least seven aircraft, they achieved 
inconsequential results. 


As the Australians pushed the Japanese back towards Mubo, seven 
RAAF Bostons achieved remarkable results in low-level strafing and 
bombing of three villages in late February: Australian troops reported 
finding 250 Japanese killed in the attack. The Papuan Infantry 
Battalion stated appreciatively after another Boston mission: ‘Many 
Japanese killed in air raid’? This was welcome news to aircrews, who, 
like the troops on the ground, faced a frustrating inability to see their 
opponents. 


While the battle for Wau denied the Japanese one airfield, they 
were building more airstrips along the north coast from Aitape to Lae. 
Allied airfield construction was even more productive, with heavy 
bombers (Flying Fortresses and Liberators) now basing at Port 
Moresby's six airfields and Milne Bay's two. Dobodura was growing 
into a major base too. General Kenney, Commander of Allied Air 
Forces in the Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA) and of the Fifth Air 
Force USAAF, had at his disposal some 537 aircraft, of which about 
330 were serviceable at any one time. The fighters he had in New 
Guinea also numbered 330, although of these just 80 were P-38 
Lightnings, the new type which were clearly superior to enemy 
fighters. The Japanese were estimated to have just 50 to 150 fighters 
in New Britain and New Ireland, and some 50 bombers. Twenty of 
these bombers destroyed six aircraft on the ground in an unusually 
successful raid on Milne Bay on 17 January. In February 75 Squadron 
RAAF was re-posted to Milne Bay, where it had played a key role in 
the famous battle of the previous year. It had a new commander, 23- 
year-old Wilfred ‘Woof’ Arthur. Despite his youth he had already 
earned ‘ace’ status in the Middle East, and was a natural leader: 
concerned with tactics, teamwork (he emphasised flying in pairs and 
fours) and the fate of his men. His squadron was joined at Milne Bay 
by 77 Squadron under Dick Cresswell, who had earned fame in 
Darwin. 


When intercepted radio messages revealed that Japanese 
reinforcements were expected in New Guinea on about 6 March, 
General Kenney was interested in advice from the Australian 
commander of all RAAF units in New Guinea, Group Captain ‘Bull’ 
Garing. Based on his experience in the Atlantic, Garing convincingly 
extolled the virtues of mass coordinated attacks from varied heights 
and directions. No. 30 Squadron Beaufighters practised alongside B- 
25 Mitchells modified for low-level strafing attacks. 


The Japanese, confident after successfully getting a convoy 
through to Lae in January and evacuating over 10 000 troops from 


Guadalcanal the following month, chose to risk landing their March 
reinforcement convoy in Lae, within range of virtually all available 
Allied air power. The main strike force of that Allied force was the 
USAAF's 3rd Attack Group, but its ranks included Australians filling 
many vacancies for qualified aircrew in every role but commander. 
These allies cooperated harmoniously. 


The slow Japanese convoy was initially hidden by stormy weather 
after leaving Rabaul on 28 February, but though it had been sighted 
by the following afternoon, heavy bombers were unable to find it that 
day. On 2 March, Australian Bostons struck at Lae airfield and 
prevented its Japanese fighters from protecting the convoy. At sea US 
Flying Fortresses sank one transport and damaged two, but to the 
Japanese this was an acceptable loss. Rather than press on at top 
speed, Admiral Kimura, commanding the convoy, tried to time his 
arrival at Lae for the morning of 3 March. An Australian Catalina 
shadowed the convoy for most of the night and in the morning a 
RAAF Beaufort narrowly missed a warship with a torpedo. 


Morning light exposed the convoy off the Huon Peninsula but it was 
not due to reach Lae until noon. The 90 Allied aircraft that set off in 
clear skies over Moresby that morning included 13 RAAF 
Beaufighters. Their orders were to strafe the decks and anti-aircraft 
crews, thus giving the following USAAF Mitchells and A-20s crucial 
time in which to make their own low-flying passes. Damien Parer 
caught the drama of this action, in which RAAF crews welcomed an 
opportunity to fire on targets not hidden by jungle and to contribute 
so substantially to operations in New Guinea. On seeing the 
Beaufighters coming in low, the escorting Japanese destroyers feared 
torpedo attack and turned towards the ‘Beaus’ and away from the 
transports. The Australians made one pass at the transports before 
the destroyer captains realised their mistake. 


The Beaus lived up to their sobriquet ‘Whispering Death’, pouring 
fire into gun crews who were largely preoccupied with the Flying 


Fortresses approaching at a greater height. Pilot Officer Dick Roe's 
20 millimetre cannons caused an explosion in one ship's deck cargo 
that generated a huge tell-tale smoke ring. Another pilot declared the 
five minutes flying across the convoy more dramatic than any war 
movie. Most importantly, this ferocious charge ensured that the 
Mitchells coming behind the Beaufighters faced little resistance. One 
B-25 pilot, Keith McKee, typified the Mitchell crews’ views in saying 
that ‘the Beaufighters came in broadside to the boat and gave me 
excellent cover, as I was coming in from the bow...the Beaufighters 
were doing a superb job’.* 


Within 30 minutes the Beaufighters and Mitchells had expended 
their ammunition and bombs. By then seven transports were sinking 
and three destroyers were heavily damaged or sinking. The USAAF 
had lost just five aircraft, though the loss of a B-17 particularly 
incensed some airmen as Japanese fighters were seen to machine- 
gun the parachuting crew in their harnesses. 


Photo 11 A Japanese transport ship receives a direct hit during the 
Battle of the Bismarck Sea, 3 March 1943. (Australian War Memorial 
P01275.015) 


The several thousand Japanese aboard the burning transports now 
followed orders to abandon ship. Some took to lifeboats or landing 
craft, but others clung to floating wreckage and hoped to be picked 
up by surviving destroyers before the Allied aircraft returned. Bad 
weather prevented units based at Moresby, including 30 Squadron, 
from returning that day but six American squadrons and the Bostons 
of No. 22 Squadron RAAF based at Dobodura flew off and soon found 
the pillars of smoke marking the ships’ locations. Australian Squadron 
Leader Charles Learmonth called the next 15 minutes ‘the time of our 
lives’ as they dodged enemy flak and fighters looking for targets. 
Boston pilots Dick Hunt and Austin Skinner were officially credited 
with sinking a destroyer. By next morning, the Japanese had lost all 
eight transports and four of the eight destroyers that had left Rabaul 
for Lae, together with some 34 aircraft. 


On 4 March there was little attempt to follow up on the victory: the 
RAAF squadrons were not even sent into the 30-kilometre wide area 
across which the survivors were scattered. On 5 March Bostons and 
Beaufighters attacked Lae, but the latter were also ordered to destroy 
any barges, boats and wreckage in the Bismarck Sea battle area, and 
of course any surviving Japanese on board. A 30 Squadron flight 
mechanic was not exaggerating when he told his diary: ‘Planes 
operative again on barges, shooting up hundreds of Japs’? By day's 
end the squadron's count was 24 boats, barges and rafts and some 
350 Japanese dead. In one instance, Japanese on 10 barges spotted 
in the afternoon fired back at five Beaufighters rather than leap 
overboard: their barges and the surrounding water were soon red 
with their blood, which attracted sharks that finished the job. Garing 
was there as the crews returned, and when he spoke to one of 
several airmen who had been retching, the pilot referred to all the 
sharks he had seen. Garing reassured him that he had saved the lives 
of Australian soldiers. He and other airmen at all levels argued, with 
considerable logic, that as any Japanese soldiers who made it ashore 
would try to kill Allied troops, dispatching them now would save Allied 
lives. Some aircrews welcomed this chance to avenge wrongs dating 


back to Pearl Harbor, Malaya or the recent machine-gunning of the B- 
17 crew. 


How important was the Battle of the Bismarck Sea? Significant 
enough to make the Japanese consider withdrawing from New 
Guinea altogether. The idea was rejected as constricting Japanese 
naval operations and exposing too many other places to air attack. 
The Australian official history estimates that 2890 of the 4357 
personnel of the 51st Division who had set out from Rabaul for Lae 
were killed in the battle. Much valuable equipment had also been 
lost. Although in April the Japanese transported over 2000 troops to 
New Guinea by other means — submarines, landing craft and 
especially fast destroyers — the Battle of the Bismarck Sea contributed 
substantially to coming Japanese defeats at Salamaua and Lae. The 
Japanese would never again try sending such large convoys to New 
Guinea, and supplying their forces on that island became markedly 
more difficult. Any Japanese troops now sent to New Guinea could 
not safely be landed east of Wewak and thus had to make long 
marches to reach the front. MacArthur typically exaggerated the 
magnitude of the victory, persistently calling it ‘the decisive aerial 
engagement’ of the Pacific War. Though this went too far, the battle 
contributed to the liberation of New Guinea, and was a demonstration 
that the Allies had caught up to and even surpassed the Japanese in 
the use of land-based aircraft against ships. An unnamed Japanese 
officer in the battle effectively acknowledged this in saying on 3 
March: *...we are unable to cope with the Allied Air Force’.” The 30 
Squadron CO, Wing Commander ‘Black Jack’ Walker, encapsulated 
the RAAF response to the battle: ‘Convoy was routed...Bloody good 
show’. 


In the ongoing routine of attacking enemy positions in New Guinea, 
RAAF Bostons concentrated on the Salamaua Isthmus, where 
numerous army and navy AA guns of up to 75 millimetre calibre 
protected recently constructed fuel tanks. Piloting one of seven 
Bostons that hit the isthmus on 16 March was 23-year-old Flight 


Lieutenant Bill Newton, whose first clash with the enemy had come 
on New Year's Day. Today he flew straight at the fuel tanks, which he 
hit and which generated a huge column of smoke and flames. 
Newton thus acquired the nickname ‘Firebug’, but his aircraft was 
lucky to get home after more than 100 hits disabled one engine and 
damaged the other as well as wings, instruments and his own fuel 
tanks. This Boston A28-7 would not return to action for a long time, 
but Newton told a mate he was determined to hit back as soon as 
possible at the Japanese responsible. The aircraft he usually flew, an 
A28-15, carried a blue shield displaying symbols of many RAAF 
preoccupations: a pipe and cigar, a pack of cards, a pin-up girl, a 
‘noggin’ of beer and the words ‘Spirit of Sport’ Newton himself 
personified many attributes of the archetypal RAAF pilot: educated at 
a leading private school, a fine sportsman, tall, confident, enthusiastic 
and popular. 


On 18 March Newton returned to Salamaua, with five other 
Bostons. He scored a direct hit on his target, a building adjacent to 
the AA guns that had damaged his Boston two days earlier. 
Simultaneously the enemy gunners, who had opened up as the 
attackers approached, struck his aircraft, which gave off smoke and 
then flames as it left the target. Newton skilfully landed out of range 
of the enemy guns, and 800-1600 metres from the shore. The other 
Boston crews saw two figures emerge and swim for shore. These 
were Newton and Flight Sergeant John Lyon. The third crew member, 
Sergeant Basil Eastwood, was not seen again. Fuel shortage 
eventually forced the other Bostons home, but two friendly locals 
ushered the two aviators into the safety of the jungle. 


By mid-afternoon the Australians decided to return to the coast, 
but were captured by a Japanese patrol. They were tortured for 
information at Salamaua, but provided little, and the Japanese 
identified Newton as ‘a person of importance, possessing 
considerable rank and ability’? At the time only the third point was 
true. Newton and Lyon were probably further interrogated at Lae 


before Lyon was bayoneted and buried on the airfield perimeter. 
Newton was returned to Salamaua for execution by beheading. He 
faced his death with a demeanour that impressed the Japanese. A 
Japanese eyewitness account of the execution fell into Allied hands 
on the fall of Salamaua in September and Australian newspapers 
published parts of it. Though not publicly named at the time as 
Newton, Australian officials soon identified him. No locals had seen 
the execution but two said they saw and heard the prior 
interrogation, in which Newton was ‘very proud, held himself erect, 
and refused to answer questions in spite of threats’. t? When Newton 
was recommended for the Victoria Cross in June 1943, the courage 
that saw him make 90 per cent of his 52 sorties against heavy enemy 
ground fire was denoted ‘an inspiration’ to all around him.t! This 
recommendation was approved in October, so Newton won the first 
and only Victoria Cross awarded to the RAAF in the war against 
Japan. 


In the wake of the Bismarck Sea disaster, the Japanese Army and 
Navy high commands agreed later in March to institute a holding 
operation in the Solomons so as to be able to make their main effort 
in New Guinea, where army air forces would be reinforced. Admiral 
Yamamoto decided personally to orchestrate this campaign to destroy 
enemy air power in ‘Operation A. He set up an advanced 
headquarters in Rabaul and arranged the arrival of 350 land-based 
and carrier-based aircraft: not as many as were used in the 
December 1941 attacks on Hawaii, Malaya or the Philippines, despite 
the fact that Allied numbers had grown considerably since then. 
Moreover, unlike the superb aircrews of that period, combat wastage 
ensured that many of his fliers were now inexperienced. 


On 11 April, 45 Japanese fighters and dive-bombers made a largely 
ineffectual attack at Oro Bay. They lost 17 aircraft to Lightnings and 
P-40s. John Hodgkinson of No. 77 Squadron, based at Gurney (Milne 
Bay) and now flying the improved P-40K, brought down one Zero. 
The Japanese lost another 24 aircraft the following day, in the course 


of their 106th air raid on Port Moresby. They destroyed or damaged 
19 aircraft on the ground but only two in dogfights. On hearing of 
this raid, the envious Australian fighter pilots at Milne Bay were, in 
the words of Air Commodore Joe Hewitt, ‘almost frantic for an 
opportunity to make a worthwhile killing’. +2 


Their opportunity came on 14 April, when 45 bombers and up to 30 
fighters were detected as they sought to deliver the 24th raid on 
Milne Bay. Thirty-four Kittyhawks of 75 and 77 Squadrons were 
airborne to meet them, though running low on fuel from an earlier 
scramble. A head-on Australian attack soon gave way to a 
disorganised series of dogfights. The 75 Squadron Commanding 
Officer (CO), ‘Woof’ Arthur, was frustrated to find his guns 
malfunctioning, and broke off in order to land and find another Kitty. 
Misreading this as a combat manoeuvre, some of his squadron 
followed him and he quickly decided to ignore his own vulnerability 
and lead them into the attack. He managed to distract several 
approaching dive-bombers. He wrote to his wife afterwards that for 
him personally this ‘was the most disappointing day ever. The best 
chance I’ve ever had in my life — easy, very easy — and not a single 
gun would fire. So I spent the whole time rushing about at people 
trying to frighten them but able to do nothing at all. Almost pushed 
one bird into the sea and that's all...Isn't it a pity?%° Arthur's 
Superiors saw the event differently, and awarded Arthur a 
Distinguished Service Order for his ‘gallantry, matchless leadership 
and devotion to duty’ in this action. Though also anxious that 
publicity would adversely affect him he was soon promoted to Wing 
Commander. ‘Polly’, the aircraft in which he flew this famous sortie, is 
now on display at the Australian War Memorial in Canberra. 


Arthur's counterpart in 77 Squadron, Dick Cresswell, had also led 
by example, charging ahead of his squadron at the oncoming raiders. 
Two Zeros engaged him and a bullet disabled his magneto, but 
before he glided in to land he brought down the lead bomber. 
Hodgkinson downed a Betty in a head-on confrontation that saw the 


respective aircraft closing from 1000 to 10 yards. Flight Lieutenant 
Daryl Sproule claimed a bomber, though in return enemy bullets tore 
big holes in his wing and damaged a propeller blade. Ground crew 
emerged from their trenches to watch these and other fierce 
combats, barely noticing bullets and fragments falling among them. 
Significantly, the Japanese managed to land only one bomb on 
Turnbull Field before turning for home. They had killed one Australian 
pilot, but lost 12 aircraft — five each to 75 and 77 Squadrons and two 
to USAAF Lightnings. Cresswell called it ‘the great day’,!* and it was 
the last major air-to-air battle for both RAAF squadrons. On no other 
day did the RAAF bring down so many aircraft in the Pacific War. 
Astonishingly, this 14 April battle is not mentioned in the RAAF official 
histories. 


Yamamoto's heavy losses in Operation A should have shown him 
that Allied fighter pilots and aircraft were now generally superior to 
his, but false reports told him that the four raids had sunk 25 
transports and three warships, shot down 134 aircraft and severely 
damaged four air bases. In order to make a personal inspection in 
the Solomons, on 18 April he took off from Rabaul for Ballale. After 
US intelligence units and the RAAF’s No. 1 Wireless Unit discovered 
his flight plan, Lightnings intercepted and shot him down. 
Yamamoto's loss to US aircraft reflected the relative decline of 
Japanese air power. Again, rather than abandon New Guinea 
(including New Britain), the Japanese reinforced defeat with more 
aircraft and troops. 


From April 1943 forces in the SWPA and South Pacific Area 
Command (SOPAC) sought to approach Rabaul, the linchpin and 
eastern end of the so-called ‘Bismarcks Barrier’, which ran west to 
Wewak. In the SWPA MacArthur was to establish airfields on Kiriwina 
and Woodlark Islands, which would allow aircraft to support ground 
operations in the Huon Peninsula and New Britain. The RAAF's No. 9 
Operational Group, now under Air Commodore Hewitt, would provide 


right flank cover from bases on Goodenough Island, Kiriwina Island 
and Milne Bay. 


No. 9 Operational Group comprised seven squadrons: Nos 6, 75, 77 
and 100 at Milne Bay; and 4, 22 and 30 at Port Moresby. There were 
24 other operational RAAF squadrons in Kenney's command of 69 
operational squadrons in April 1943. While MacArthur kept pushing 
Curtin to follow the Australian government's plan to develop 72 
Squadrons, Kenney now advised Washington that he doubted that 
Australia could find sufficient personnel to man even its 1943 target 
of 45 squadrons. Kenney wanted the US aircraft coming into the 
theatre for Fifth Air Force, not the RAAF. Curtin trumpeted a great 
achievement when Roosevelt reportedly allocated 475 aircraft for 
expanding the RAAF between 1943 and 1945, but the promise was 
never fulfilled. The majority of the few aircraft that were sent were 
outdated (Kittyhawks), virtually useless dive-bombers (Vengeances 
and Shrikes) or non-combat types (Norseman and Mariner 
transports). Kenney's approach was selfish but logical. 


Australia itself was facing such demands on its limited manpower 
that it was unable to enlist sufficient men for its existing RAAF units. 
Thanks largely to tropical diseases, RAAF numbers remained well 
below establishment strength: 2000 under strength by June in New 
Guinea, where replacements barely covered the loss of men returned 
to Australia because their tours of duty — nine months for aircrew, 15 
to 18 for ground personnel — had expired. In October the government 
decided to revise the 72-squadron plan to 48 squadrons. 


The year 1943 brought no end to the troubled power relationships 
within the RAAF and between it and other organisations. Operational 
and administrative control of the RAAF was under two separate 
leaders — operational under Bill Bostock (Air Officer Commanding 
RAAF Command) and administrative under George ‘Jonah’ Jones 
(Chief of Air Staff). Everyone involved could agree that the 
arrangement was unsatisfactory, but not on how to fix it. Kenney 


scotched Jones's attempt to replace Bostock with Hewitt in April 
1943, while MacArthur blocked Curtin's suggestion that creating a 
new post (Air Officer Commanding RAAF — to be held by Jones) 
would unify the operational and administrative roles. Thus, the 
division continued to plague issues such as operational training and 
airfield construction. In New Guinea, Hewitt saw the rift promote 
‘malignant whisperings that exacerbated jealousies and detractions’ in 
the officers’ messes.!° He was also struck by Jones's lack of 
charisma, energy or directness when the Chief of Air Staff visited 
New Guinea in April: though ‘Jonah’ became excited when shown 
construction work on Goodenough, he let slip an opportunity to 
congratulate or inspire the earnest young airmen who gathered to 
greet him at Milne Bay. 


Despite initial success, providing ground support at the front in the 
Mubo operations became frustrating for RAAF and Army alike, and 
the latter concluded that the air force should concentrate on 
attacking Japanese rear areas. Yet after the war Japanese officers 
conceded that Allied air attacks in this area had been painfully 
effective, pinning many troops in air-raid shelters and killing more 
than 150 troops at Salamaua. Moreover, relations between RAAF and 
Army remained excellent. Apart from dropping bombs on the enemy, 
the Bostons made welcome drops on their own front-line troops: 
newspapers, magazines, tobacco and even fresh bread. The Diggers 
gratefully sent the squadron a captured Japanese mortar and Nambu 
machine gun. 


In May 1943 No. 9 Group's 73 Wing took up residence on beautiful 
Goodenough Island, closer to Rabaul. Its airfield, Vivigani, became 
the base for the Wing's three fighter squadrons: Nos 76 and 77, still 
flying Kittyhawks, and the recently formed No. 79, with Spitfires. All 
were disappointed when the fierce aerial battles expected when the 
Allies occupied Kiriwina and Woodlark Islands in June never 
eventuated. 


No. 73 Wing soon moved to a rapidly constructed airfield on 
inhospitable Kiriwina, but although this base was just 500 kilometres 
from Rabaul, again the Japanese did not interfere, apart from 
occasional small air raids. Milne Bay was more comfortable than 
Kiriwina and had expanded since 1942, but the climate and lifestyle 
remained awful. Men survived on tinned food and inadequate 
supplies. 


July was momentous in the history of RAAF operations in New 
Guinea. Bolstered by new men and equipment, No. 9 Operational 
Group attacked enemy positions in New Britain, so as to prevent the 
enemy from reinforcing their own forces in New Guinea or from 
interfering with Allied operations directed at Lae. On 22 July Hewitt 
ordered out 62 aircraft of Nos 100, 75, 77, 22 and 30 squadrons for 
the largest mission that Australian aircraft had ever undertaken. 
Though AA fire hit some, no aircraft were lost. Jones was visiting 
New Guinea at the time, but did not talk with those of his men who 
participated in this unprecedented attack. 


In the next big raid, four days later, 20 P-40s each carried four 40- 
pound general-purpose bombs and two 30-pound incendiary bombs. 
They bombed accurately and, despite some bullet holes, got home 
safely. A member of the ground crew at Goodenough wrote that 
‘seeing is believing’ a sight as spectacular as the aircraft taking off for 
this ‘marvellous effort’.!© As Kittyhawks were not finding aerial 
opponents in New Guinea, converting them to fighter-bombers and 
strafers was sensible. After leading seven strikes on New Britain that 
month, Cresswell, CO of 77 Squadron since April 1942, was granted 
some long-overdue leave. As successor he nominated Daryl Sproule, 
a Malaya veteran. A handover ceremony on 2 August preceded a 
fighter sweep along New Britain's south coast. While making a low- 
level attack Sproule's Kitty was struck by AA fire. He was captured 
and executed. 


Catalinas continued to be the RAAF's ‘maids-of-all-work’. From 
Cairns, 11 and 20 Squadron ‘Cats’ made harassing night attacks in 
New Britain and Dutch New Guinea. From April, they sowed mines in 
enemy waters, especially in the Indies. Some dropped vital supplies 
to Coast Watchers in the Solomons, New Britain and New Ireland. 
The dangers of that work were exemplified in April when William 
Clark's Catalina crashed in Bougainville: only two of the nine crew 
survived the crash or the attentions of the Japanese. When in March 
1943, Squadron Leader Reg Burrage's Catalina crew rescued an 
Australian soldier and three US airmen trapped behind enemy lines in 
New Britain, their feat reportedly boosted air-force morale throughout 
New Guinea. 


On 17 August, Fifth Air Force bombers hit Wewak in a momentous 
attack. Largely thanks to RAAF wireless units, the recent 
reinforcement of this principal Japanese army air base in New Guinea 
had been discovered, and the surprise attack destroyed more than 
100 aircraft. Only about 30 operational Japanese Army Air Force 
(JAAF) aircraft remained in New Guinea. Half of Japanese aircraft 
losses were now being sustained on the ground. 


The Japanese Navy still commanded some 220 aircraft in the 
Solomons—New Guinea area, but the Allied assault on Lae was now 
much more secure. When on 4 September, the 9th Australian Division 
landed north of Lae, RAAF Bostons and Beauforts attacked Gasmata 
airfield to prevent Japanese aircraft there from interfering. 
Nevertheless, that day 76 Japanese aircraft flew from Rabaul against 
Allied shipping in the Huon Gulf. RAAF Wing Commander Hugh 
Conaghan of No. 9 Operational Group had suggested creating fighter- 
director teams on the beachhead and in vessels offshore, and from 
one of those ships, USS Reid, his team detected the enemy aircraft. 
The raiders damaged several ships, but many fell to P-38 Lightnings. 


On 5 September, RAAF Bostons and Beauforts attacked Gasmata 
airstrip again, for it had been repaired after two raids the previous 
day and the protection of the major air transport operation occurring 
at Nadzab was essential. By day's end 100 Squadron had lost five 
aircraft and four crews in 48 hours. By month's end the unit would 
have just five crews for 17 Beauforts. These small, brave and costly 
raids in New Britain were dwarfed by the US effort at Nadzab, where 
more than 300 USAAF aircraft supported the air-dropping of soldiers 
and where the next day Dakotas were landing on a freshly prepared 
airstrip. The Americans quickly recognised the enormous potential of 
Nadzab, which would replace Dobodura as Fifth Air Force's main 
forward base in New Guinea. By December 80 per cent of 5th USAAF 
personnel would be in New Guinea and 60 per cent were north of the 
Owen Stanleys. At the beginning of 1943 most had still been in 
Australia. Meanwhile more Beaufighters and Bostons were lost to 
enemy fire and accidents over New Britain and the surrounding 
waters. Among those lost was the 30 Squadron CO, Clarrie Glasscock. 


During the rapid Australian march on Lae, No. 4 Squadron 
Boomerangs and Wirraways flew valuable reconnaissance, supply 
dropping, strafing and ferrying missions. When Lae fell and the 
Australians advanced on Finschhafen, Vultee Vengeances of 24 
Squadron finally received a chance. As Kenney anticipated in calling 
them forward, they were able to make pinpoint attacks. One message 
from the 9th Division read: ‘Ground troops exhilarated by air attacks, 


Bostons and Vultees. Bombing and strafing extremely accurate’. t” 


Finschhafen and the Markham Valley were captured by early 
October. Many Allied casualties had to be evacuated from both fronts. 
For the first time, RAAF medical personnel — initially one medical 
officer and 12 orderlies — were allotted to assist the overworked US 
Medical Air Evacuation Transport Squadron in this vital task. The 
experience led to the formation of No. 1 Medical Air Evacuation 
Transport Unit RAAF. 


Japanese aircraft numbers at Rabaul rose in September and 
October, and occasionally the fighters interfered with Australian 
patrols or raided Goodenough and Kiriwina. MacArthur still proposed 
to capture Rabaul, even though in February 1943 he calculated that 
this would require 21 divisions and 1800 aircraft. The US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff understandably rejected MacArthur's urging, insisting that 
instead he neutralise Rabaul, especially by air attack. In October 
1943, there were protecting Rabaul some 330 Japanese aircraft, 
mainly fighters, and 367 AA guns. Kenney sent 306 aircraft against 
this fortress on 12 October. Leading aircraftman Charles Clegg saw 
some flying over Milne Bay, where they made a ‘marvellous sight’.1® 
Under Wing Commander Gordon Steege, Australian ground crews 
worked from dawn to dusk on Lightnings continuously staging 
through Kiriwina. Twelve RAAF Beaufighters were among the 
attackers. 


This raid surprised and inflicted heavy losses on the Japanese, but 
there were many more to come. Thereafter escorted USAAF bombers 
repeatedly attacked during the day, followed at night by unescorted 
RAAF Catalinas and Beauforts. RAAF aerial victories over the 
Japanese were already very rare over New Guinea. In October two 
Beaufighter pilots achieved 30 Squadron's first victory when they 
brought down a Betty, while three weeks later four Beaufighter pilots 
together brought down a Jake seaplane. Factors militating against 
more dogfights were the Kittyhawks’ limited range and the inability of 
the JAAF to send more aircraft from Wewak into the Australian area 
at Kiriwina. One JAAF Tony did venture north of Kiriwina on 31 
October and was promptly shot down by Flight Sergeant Ian Callister 
in a 79 Squadron Spitfire. ‘Woof’ Arthur achieved a probable against a 
Betty on the same day, but five days later, both pilots collided at 
Kiriwina after each interpreted a US permission light as signalling him 
to take off. Callister was killed, Arthur terribly burned. The gloom 
affecting 79 Squadron was broken later in November when it brought 
down a Dinah reconnaissance plane. This victory, by Archie Moore, 
was the 23rd and last Australian victory in the New Guinea area in 


1943. Though there were another 11 ‘probable’ victories, the RAAF 
had inflicted tiny Japanese losses compared to the 203 aircraft the 
Americans destroyed in Rabaul and the Solomons merely in the 
period 10 October — 2 November. 


A new RAAF leadership altercation developed in November. Jones 
and Hewitt were keen to use RAAF torpedo bombers against shipping 
at Rabaul, thereby justifying the expensive facilities, equipment and 
training of these squadrons and improving their hitherto 
disappointing reputation. Hewitt, a former Fleet Air Arm pilot, was 
enthusiastic about the proposed 12-plane attack, as were the COs of 
the three torpedo squadrons — 6, 8 and 100. An adverse report on 
the weather and positioning of the enemy ships on the eve of the 
attack led the naval observer and three aerial commanders, especially 
the nominated leader, Wing Commander Geoff Nicoll, to recommend 
against the raid. Hewitt rejected their recommendation and 
eventually Nicoll and two other pilots agreed to undertake the 
mission as scheduled on 8 November. Two of the three returned, 
while the third, Owen Price, was killed flying towards the line of 
enemy cruisers. 


Hewitt, who had flown above the raiders in a fourth aircraft, 
ordered Nicoll posted away two days later, but RAAF Headquarters 
cancelled the order. Instead, on the basis of a negative report on 
command in No. 9 Group, Hewitt was transferred, returning to the 
post of Director of Allied Air Intelligence. His aggressive, even 
arrogant manner annoyed some, as did his tendency to make 
decisions that could be considered hasty or contradictory. On the 
other hand, some experienced Middle East veterans considered him 
an excellent commander, as did General Whitehead, commanding the 
Advanced Echelon of 5th Air Force. Hewitt's replacement, Air 
Commodore Frank Lukis, did not enjoy Hewitt's ability to win the ear 
of the Americans, all the way up to Kenney. Hewitt's ‘bad news’,!? as 
Kenney called it, reinforced US feelings that the RAAF was an 
organisational basket-case: after all, Hewitt was the man Jones had 


recommended to take over RAAF Command in April! Hewitt blamed a 
resentful staff officer, as well as Jones, for his dismissal. 


MacArthur's concerns that the Japanese might raid through the 
Torres Strait or even launch an invasion there led him to create a 
strong air base at Merauke, on the south coast of Dutch New Guinea 
in 1943. Boomerangs and Beauforts patrolled the area until 72 Wing's 
Kittyhawks arrived between June and September. No. 86 Squadron 
brought down three fighters, despite numerous gun malfunctions, on 
9 September. After scoring four more victories near Cape Valsch in 
January 1944, the defenders were not troubled again by Japanese 
aircraft, though the mosquitoes and mud continued to make Merauke 
inhospitable even by New Guinea standards. 


Photo 12 A common sight over New Guinea in 1943 — RAAF 
Beaufort bombers, this time of 100 Squadron, April 1943. (Australian 
War Memorial 014683A) 


The noose around Rabaul tightened further with US landings at 
Cape Gloucester on 26 December and Saidor in January 1944. No. 9 
Group supported these moves, bringing three squadrons forward to 
Kiriwina and two to Goodenough. The three torpedo squadrons made 
a night raid on Rabaul on 4 December. They were led by Squadron 
Leader Quinn, who was shot down and captured. The loss of this 
exceptional officer, who won the Distinguished Flying Cross three 
times, was a blow to morale in New Guinea. This raid proved the last 
for Australian Beaufort torpedo bombers. Much toil, money and sweat 
had gone into their development, but they had not obtained any 
notable successes, mainly because of deficiencies in the torpedoes. 


More effective Australian aircraft from 13 squadrons continued to 
hit New Britain. For example, 63 Kittyhawks unloaded 500-pound 
bombs on Gasmata on 6 December. Yet their contribution remained 
small compared to the Americans’. In the two weeks between 1 and 
15 December 1943 Fifth Air Force claimed 263 victories in New 
Britain and New Guinea, the most in any two-week period. In the 
same fortnight, the RAAF brought down no aircraft. Bomb-load 
comparisons are also instructive: from 21 November to 26 December 
the RAAF dropped 205 tons of bombs, the Fifth Air Force 16 times as 
many, at 3296 tons. 


This disparity was about to get worse, for from mid-January the 
RAAF was no longer required to hit Rabaul, a task that now fell to 
Halsey's SOPAC bombers. No. 9 Operational Group was now confined 
to the central area of New Britain, where contact with enemy aircraft 
was unlikely. Australians joked sarcastically that their force was not 
the ‘9 Ops Group’ but the ‘Non-Ops Group’. Lukis was able on 17 
January 1944 to send out 73 of the group's aircraft against 
Lindenhafen — the strongest RAAF force yet sent against a single 
target. The targets were only defended by flak, but some of this was 
deadly. The 22 Squadron CO, Jim Emerton, was shot down and killed 
by notoriously accurate Japanese guns on the Kabu River, near 
Gasmata. 


‘Nuisance raids’ by RAAF Catalinas continued, and one became part 
of legend. Damien Miller's ‘Cat’ was one of five that raided Kavieng, 
New Ireland, on 29 December. Flak destroyed one engine but 
remarkable flying and good luck took them, fuel almost expended, to 
Finschhafen. Miller's reflection on surviving 10 hours and 40 minutes 
on one of its Pratt and Whitney engines entered Catalina folklore: ‘I 
have made two friends for life, Mr Pratt and Mr Whitney’.7° 


By mid-February 1944 the few serviceable Japanese aircraft at 
Rabaul had been withdrawn to Truk, leaving air supremacy to the 
Allies. Rabaul had been a graveyard for more than 800 Japanese 
aircraft — one estimate puts it at nearly twice that. The RAAF had 
played a modest but material part in that victory, not least by 
maintaining psychological pressure on the garrison through night 
raids. Though still strongly held on the ground, Rabaul's offensive 
ability had gone for good. 


Kenney requested in September that the RAAF create a mobile ‘air 
task force’ of three fighter and three Vultee Vengeance squadrons. 
Designated No. 10 Operational Group, the force was assigned to the 
outstanding Group Captain Fred Scherger, who was tasked to 
maintain good relations with the Americans and ensure that, by being 
ready to jump forward 800 kilometres at a time, the group kept up 
with the advance towards Japan. No. 9 Group would become a 
garrison and communication force in eastern New Guinea. By January 
1944 No. 10 Group was at Nadzab. RAAF works squadrons, working 
round the clock for 27 days, constructed for the group No. 4 Airfield, 
soon to be called ‘Newton Field’ after the VC winner. They also 
created dispersal facilities for up to 200 aircraft. Whitehead 
demanded that the RAAF squadrons vastly increase their flying hours 
if they wanted a share of the confined airfield space in New Guinea. 
Scherger obliged. In February, 78 Squadron racked up 1007 hours, as 
opposed to the 600 that had been typical of RAAF fighter squadrons. 
Vengeances supported Australian attacks at Shaggy Ridge, while 
Kittyhawks escorted and patrolled. Sixty-two Vengeances and 


Kittyhawks attacked enemy airfields at Alexishafen and Madang on 28 
February. 
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Photo 13 Roy Hodgkinson's drawing of 22 Squadron's Bostons 
attacking Japanese positions on the isthmus, 1943, entitled: ‘The 
incident for which Flight Lieutenant W. Newton was awarded the V.C.’ 
(Australian War Memorial ART21716) 


However, on 8 March, MacArthur's headquarters ordered all 
Vengeance squadrons back to Australia to convert to B-24 Liberators, 
while No. 10 Group's three Kittyhawk squadrons were to move to 
Cape Gloucester. This abandonment of the No. 10 Group concept 
Surprised and disappointed the Australians who had put so much 
effort into it. It was attributable largely to the expansion of the 
USAAF in the SWPA: between March 1943 and March 1944, the RAAF 


in the SWPA grew from 34 to 45 squadrons, while the Fifth Air Force 
had grown from 36 to 82 squadrons. Moreover, the US aircraft were 
largely modern types, such as Lightnings, well suited to operations 
Kenney was planning in the Wewak-Hollandia area. The forward 
airfields in New Guinea were congested, so someone had to move. 
Scherger acknowledged that it was logical for the Vengeances to go, 
as they had a short range, were mechanically unreliable and, unlike 
the equally potent P-40, needed to be escorted. Although the 
Australian government was excited about the prospect of obtaining 
up-to-date Liberator bombers, and the implication that they would be 
participating in the advance to Tokyo, the best pointer to the RAAF's 
role in the 1944—45 campaigns was the sidelining of No. 10 Group. To 
use a sporting metaphor that occurred to members of the RAAF, 
Australia's air force was to be a Second XI, with deleterious 
consequences for its morale. 
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Chapter 6 The Naval Perspective 


The RAN in 1943 
Ian Pfennigwerth 


In 1942 the Royal Australian Navy (RAN) and US Navy (USN) had 
fought a series of actions to blunt the Japanese thrust into the Coral 
Sea and the Solomon Islands. Indeed, after their defeat at Midway in 
June 1942, the Japanese had seemed to make the battle to retake 
Guadalcanal their principal concern, putting into the field battleships, 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and aircraft in an 
attempt to break through the Allied defences. The savage battles 
against ad hoc and inexperienced Allied naval and air defences had 
been costly to both sides, accounting for more than 24 warships, 
hundreds of aircraft and thousands of officers and men, and forever 
giving the waters surrounding Savo Island the nickname ‘Ironbottom 
Sound’. But the end of the worst of the slaughter had come in 
November 1942 when the Japanese left the field of the Battle of 
Tassafaronga with a tactical victory but a strategic defeat. They 
would never again directly challenge the Allied navies in battle in the 
South Pacific Area Command (SOPAC) or Southwest Pacific Area 
(SWPA). 


The new battle that had to be fought throughout 1943 was that of 
supply: the boring and tedious task of building up combat strength 
and the material to support forthcoming operations, which is as 
essential to warfare as it is neglected in most accounts of the 
fighting. The year 1943 was also the time when major changes in 
Allied strategy in the Pacific and the organisation of the forces to fulfil 
those strategic expectations were made. Significant material strength 
began, at last, to flow from the resources and factories of the United 


States and some of that reached Australia. Training for the tasks that 
lay ahead, in particular that of amphibious warfare, assumed great 
importance for the Allies. While this was a year of preparation for the 
major operations to come, initial advances up the coast of Papua 
were made and there was still a great deal of other activity in the 
theatre, much of which fell to the RAN to perform. Although the tide 
of the war and the preponderance of force were shifting in favour of 
the Americans, Australia's naval forces were never sidelined or 
ignored. 


The Allied naval situation 


Strategic and organisational changes 


Japanese determination to hold the line in the southern Solomons 
had confounded Allied projections, and the initial strategy to deal 
with this suffered through US interservice rivalries. The two adjacent 
commands shared responsibility for combating the Japanese when 
machinery for coordination existed no closer than Washington. 
Practical considerations made cooperation between General 
MacArthur's GHQ in Brisbane and Admiral Halsey's headquarters in 
Tulagi more than an occasional event, but the source of the Japanese 
power they were both fighting came from Rabaul.’ As explained in 
chapter 2, this made the elimination of Rabaul the key to the 
continued Allied advance north-westward from the Solomon Islands 
and Australia. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington acknowledged 
the difficult command situation by awarding MacArthur strategic 
direction over the SOPAC, but the USN continued to call the shots 
when it came to plans and resources, especially deployment of its 
precious aircraft carriers. 


This care in the assignment of naval resources was a reflection of 
the indivisibility of the war at sea. While it was feasible to regard a 
military formation or air force as belonging to a particular theatre of 
war, this was not generally true of naval forces, which were moved to 


meet perceived or actual enemy threats. While this book deals 
specifically with activities within the SWPA in 1943, neither the RAN 
nor the USN, nor the Japanese and German Navies, could reserve 
their resources for operations in this area if strategically 
inappropriate. 


The topography of New Guinea and off-lying islands dictated the 
strategy that GHQ SWPA would have to follow. In isolated 
circumstances air transport could be brought to bear on a tactical 
problem, but the only practicable way of moving the quantity of men 
and supplies required for the advance up the New Guinea coast was 
by sea. Although the Japanese submarine threat remained, and the 
Japanese might occasionally muster a surface force to interdict Allied 
convoys, the major threat to these vital supply routes was from the 
air. This consideration also influenced Japanese capabilities for 
reinforcing and supplying their garrisons on the New Guinea 
mainland. If the Allies could minimise or eliminate the air threat from 
Rabaul, then the fortress need not be assaulted because control over 
the Solomons and Bismarck Seas — linking the Coral Sea to the 
broader South Pacific Ocean and the route to the Philippines — would 
pass to the Allies. The implementation of that strategy formed the 
basis of operations in 1943 in SWPA. 


Unknown to the Allies, on 4 January 1943 the Japanese 
commenced a withdrawal of forces from Guadalcanal; this was 
skilfully carried out by destroyers and submarines and by 7 February 
the island was totally in US hands. This defeat marked the second 
rebuff to Japan's Stage Two strategic barrier ambitions following the 
failure of several attempts on Port Moresby. They would continue to 
contest territory in the Solomons and Bougainville, but MacArthur and 
Halsey could anticipate some slackening of Japanese pressure, 
opening the way to a more vigorous program of attrition against 
Rabaul. 


New global strategic arrangements prompted other changes in 
naval organisation and structure. In March 1943 the US Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral King, instituted a new system of numbered 
fleets, even-numbered in the Atlantic, odd-numbered in the Pacific. 
The South Pacific Force became the Third Fleet under Admiral Halsey 
with its III Amphibious Force, and Naval Forces SWPA became the 
Seventh Fleet, under Admiral Arthur Carpender. Carpender's fleet 
comprised Task Force 70 — initially of motor torpedo (PT) boats but 
expanded to include the survey force, Task Group 70.5, Task Force 71 
of US submarines based in Fremantle, Task Force 72 of US 
submarines based in Brisbane, Task Force 73 — headquarters naval air 
in Brisbane, Task Force 74 — Rear-Admiral Victor Crutchley's cruisers 
and destroyers, Task Force 76 — the amphibious forces and Task 
Force 78 — escort and mine warfare force. The following day the 
Southwest Pacific Sea Frontiers Command under Australian Chief of 
Naval Staff Admiral Sir Guy Royle was established with responsibility 
for the organisation and escort of convoys around Australia's coasts 
and forward to New Guinea. This was the most significant Australian 
naval command of the Second World War, and would evolve to 
engage nearly 90 escorts from four countries in convoy duties as far 
north as Hollandia. 


Meanwhile, plans were drawn up for a military advance northward 
from Milne Bay and Buna along the Papuan coast to reassert Allied 
control of this area and to facilitate the building of advanced airbases. 
Commander of Allied Land Forces General Sir Thomas Blamey was 
anxious to get started: he had a point to prove to the Supreme 
Commander about the capability of the Australian Army, and was 
therefore frustrated by the cautious response to his shipping 
demands by Carpender and the other admirals. The sea over which 
the convoys would travel was blue on Blamey's maps. He taunted the 
admirals, inferring that their caution was fed by insufficient 
aggressive spirit.? On the charts of the same area of sea the admirals 
saw white — blank, uncharted and therefore dangerous — especially 
with so few assets to devote to the task. This was another illustration 


of the indivisibility of the war at sea where the pressures of the battle 
of supplies on the other side of the world created problems in Papua. 
Small vessels might make their way gingerly up the Papuan coast but 
larger ships would need a route that had been surveyed and marked, 
and the beaches must also be surveyed before landings could be 
attempted. As it was, strandings and groundings were regular 
occurrences in SWPA throughout the offensive phase from mid- 
1943 and early assaults almost failed because of navigational errors. 


Rocks and shoals and Japanese aircraft were not the only dangers 
to Allied shipping to and from Australia, especially in the Indian 
Ocean, where raider activity from the three Axis powers continued. In 
the South Atlantic and around the Cape of Good Hope, which 
shipping to and from Europe had to use while the Mediterranean 
remained closed, attracted German, Italian and even Japanese 
submarines. Among the cargoes at risk were convoys carrying aid to 
Russia, and British ships bringing fittings for the dry dock under 
construction at Garden Island, New South Wales — another illustration 
of the interconnectedness of the naval war. Countering these threats 
required the diversion of Allied naval resources from other theatres, 
to which the RAN made its contribution. During 1943 Australian 
corvettes escorted convoys from the Cape to the Gulf, and Australian 
destroyers operated around the Cape. The Indian Ocean raiders were 
eliminated in 1943, but a Japanese offer of Penang as a base in mid- 
year meant that German U-boats now became a threat to SWPA 
operations. 


Photo 14 Australian corvette HMAS Lithgow, Milne Bay, Papua, 
1943. (Australian War Memorial 041264) 


One important asset to GHQ and other Allied planners was 
improved intelligence sharing, resulting from a rationalisation of Allied 
responsibilities and expanded communications links between nodes in 
the system. In SWPA a change of command at the USN/Australian 
Fleet Radio Unit Melbourne produced a marked improvement in the 
exchange between the naval signals intelligence organisation and its 
military and air counterpart in Central Bureau, located in Brisbane. 
Central Bureau was under US Army command and the task of 
breaking the Japanese Army's mainline code was a US responsibility, 
but the Australian Army and Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF) had 
expanded their capabilities to support these activities and to field 
groups capable of providing tactical intelligence in an operationally 
Significant timeframe to local commanders. Although MacArthur was 
not receiving ULTRA-grade material from Central Bureau, from early 


1943 the work of the Australian Commander T. E. Nave, Royal Navy, 
produced a steady flow of significant intelligence from low-grade 
codes. These were especially important in giving GHQ planners 
accurate insights into the status and numbers of Japanese aircraft 
deployed into the theatre. The breaking of a Japanese Navy low- 
grade code had allowed US Army Air Corps fighters in the Solomons 
to intercept and shoot down Admiral Yamamoto's aircraft on 18 April 
1943. 


The other intelligence asset, the RAN Coast Watcher service, now a 
division of the Allied Intelligence Bureau, was also boosted in 1943. 
The RAN received reinforcements from the Army and the RAAF to 
enable it to train and insert Coast Watcher parties ahead of planned 
activities in the Solomons, New Britain and Papua and along the New 
Guinea coast and offshore islands. Very few of the advances made in 
SOPAC and SWPA in 1943 lacked input from the Coast Watchers, 
either through intelligence and advanced warning of Japanese 
activities or in their accompanying Allied troops onto the beaches to 
guide them to their objectives. The Australian government was slow 
to recognise their contributions with decorations, but the Americans 
had no such reticence, as the number of US medals earned by these 
brave men testifies.* 


Developments in materiel 


The battles in the Solomons had created serious deficiencies within 
the USN's Pacific order of battle, especially in aircraft carriers. 
Reinforcements would soon emerge from the US arsenal but the need 
was now, and the United States joined Australia in attempting to 
prise fighting ships from the British Eastern Fleet that could ensure 
the destruction of Japanese forces. In fact, that was a hollow shell 
from which the effective ships had been withdrawn to bolster forces 
supporting the landings in North Africa in November 1942 and the 
Mediterranean Fleet. Neither Australia nor the US could expect any 
help from that quarter. In the light of the overall global war at sea, 


British planners rated the demands on their resources in the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean theatres a higher priority than the calls from the 
Pacific. Not until October 1943 did the last RAN ship sail south 
through the Suez Canal for the Pacific. 


The RAN itself was suffering a diminution in fighting power, with its 
cruiser strength now reduced to three. US cruisers and destroyers 
had borne the brunt of the Solomons fighting: Ironbottom Sound was 
the resting place of one Australian and five US cruisers and 14 US 
destroyers. While the United States regrouped, Task Force 
44, centred on HMAS Australia, was still operational and represented 
the largest effective naval force in SWPA in early 1943. However, the 
Australian Navy was also expanding: in mid-1943 its strength had 
risen to 83 ships but they were not all in the Pacific. As noted, six 
Australian destroyers were serving in the British Eastern Fleet having 
been fully committed to the Operation Torch landings in late 
1942 and the final Malta convoy battles: 13 corvettes were similarly 
deployed.’ As well, the British had offered the heavy cruiser 
Shropshire to replace Canberra lost at Savo Island, and she would 
Shortly sail from the United Kingdom to join the Task Force. The 
Bathurst Class corvette program had delivered its 60th and final ship 
and the hull of the first of 22 larger and faster River Class frigates 
was launched at Cockatoo Island Dockyard in August, while 18 of 
35 Fairmile motor launches under construction had been delivered.® 


In preparation for the program of amphibious assaults to take back 
New Guinea from the Japanese, the RAN undertook the conversion of 
three armed merchant cruisers — Manoora, Westralia and Kanimbla — 
into Landing Ship, Infantry (LSI), capable of carrying around 
1200 troops and their supporting stores and ammunition. In fact, 
Manoora was the first ship to join the VII Amphibious Force under the 
command of Admiral Barbey USN, who arrived in Australia in 
December 1942. Amphibious warfare training bases had already been 
established at Toorbul on Bribie Island near Brisbane and in Port 
Stephens north of Newcastle in New South Wales in 1942, and in 


1943 the pace of activity picked up, with over 20 000 troops being 
trained in Port Stephens alone. 


The answer to the problem of transporting an amphibious force 
and its supporting equipment to the beaches for an assault lay in the 
family of amphibious craft and shipping developed in the United 
States. The principal beaching ship was the Landing Ship, Tank (LST) 
of around 1800 tons, 100 metres in length and 15 metres in beam, 
capable of carrying a 2000-ton cargo at 14 knots. This could land on 
gently shelving beaches and unload its cargo of vehicles and 
equipment through bow doors. Infantry were mainly delivered in 
Landing Craft Infantry (LCI), beaching vessels half the size of the 
LST, with bow ramps on either side down which their 200 troops 
disembarked. Smaller landing craft, suitable for carriage in davits or 
on the hatches of merchant ships, were used to land troops and 
equipment where the terrain was not suitable for the other types. All 
of these came from the United States, the LSTs and LCIs complete, 
but many smaller craft disassembled for assembly and commissioning 
in Australia. From the first assaults in 1943 Barbey also had ships like 
the Australian LSIs, which did not beach but unloaded their men and 
cargo into landing craft for the trip to the beach, as well as some 
converted First World War destroyers and high-speed transports 
(APD) that could carry about 200 troops each and land them from 
landing craft. 


Photo 15 Troops landing from the US Landing Ship, Infantry 
435 during 7th Division amphibious training exercises controlled by 
HQ 25 Infantry Brigade, Unity Point, north of Trinity Beach, 
Queensland, 2 November 1944. (Australian War Memorial 082496) 


Finding safe routes for the ships, which were going to deliver 
assault troops onto the beaches in poorly charted waters, was a 
matter of great concern to the naval planners. Even experienced local 
skippers could often find themselves in difficulties, which was no 
reassurance when the majority of the bridge teams making the 
assaults were very inexperienced in navigation.’ 


The answer came in a number of initiatives. Coast Watcher parties 
inserted in advance of landings reported on local conditions, although 
frequently inhibited from examining beaches to remain hidden from 


the Japanese. Nevertheless, a number of improvements to passage 
arrangements were made in this way, including the installation of 
lighting up the coast of Papua, making it possible to run cargoes by 
night without Japanese air interference. The second means was 
traditional survey by the 13 vessels of Task Group 70.5, which carried 
out their tasks under the threat of Japanese interdiction from the air. 
Although several were damaged, they completed their tasks 
magnificently. The third means was the development of interpretation 
of aerial photography, then in its infancy, and for which Barbey had to 
persuade a reluctant Fifth Air Force commander to risk aircraft and 
aircrew in low-level photographic missions. As the standard Japanese 
treatment of captured Allied aircrew was beheading, he needed some 
powerful arguments to have his require-ments met. 


The planners also encountered serious discrepancies in the actual 
physical location of some of the beaches they were to assault. The 
first target, Woodlark Island, was found to be 11 kilometres out of its 
true position, and charts of Finschhafen were discovered to be 
18 kilometres in error. This hadn't mattered to the skippers of coastal 
steamers and schooners using these waters before the war, but it 
was vitally important now. The solution was to put experienced 
navigators in the lead ships, and the less adept would follow. 
Frequently the guides were ships of the RAN — corvettes and the new 
motor launches (ML), which were so important in the New Guinea 
fighting. 


By May the firepower situation in SOPAC had changed, with new 
and reconstructed US battleships and two aircraft carriers at the core 
of four of six task forces — in stark contrast to what was available to 
Carpender. But Halsey's emphasis at that point was on moving the 
frontline northwest to make an eventual lodgement on Bougainville. 
SWPA forces were to seize the Lae-Salamaua-Finschhafen-Madang 
area of Papua and to occupy western New Britain. Landings would be 
made on unoccupied Kiriwina and Woodlark Islands to establish 
airbases there. Barbey's amphibious assets continued to trickle in 


from the United States, not always as he would have liked. Only in 
March did the first large US attack transport arrive, and in June 
another appeared, which, by this flagship, was just in time for the 
first assaults.® 


Although the cessation of Japanese submarine attacks on east 
coast convoys in June had eased the problem, there could be no 
complacency in the Allied camp. By mid-1943 the RAN Anti- 
Submarine School in Sydney was taking US Navy students; 
arrangements for a training submarine were in hand; better 
coordination between naval and air-force patrol forces seemed to be 
working; and there was now a chain of air-force bases and DF sites 
up the east coast, awaiting the Japanese. 


Operations 


The major vulnerability for the support of military forces in northern 
Australia and New Guinea was that the vital supply routes from the 
industrialised south would be cut or disrupted by Japanese action, 
which happened when they opened the second phase of their 
submarine attack on Australian commerce on 17 January 1943. By 
9 February the Australian Advisory War Council was being told that if 
any more iron ore ships were sunk on the Australian coast a serious 
juncture would have been reached in maintaining war supplies. There 
were simply too few escorts for the level of threat, and no relief was 
in sight. In an effort to fill this gap in capability, ships were sailed in 
groups and given air cover in lieu of escorts, but this too failed to 
deter the Japanese submarine commanders. Then, just as suddenly 
as they had begun, the attacks ceased. 


The reality facing the Australian government was that there were 
simply no more ships to be had in which to transport bulk materials 
from the mines of South Australia to the blast furnaces on the east 
coast. November 1942 had marked the nadir of Allied fortunes in the 


Battle of the Atlantic, with the highest losses of merchant ships to 
German U-boats recorded. A ship sunk on the Australian coast, or on 
passage through the Indian Ocean either to the Middle East or on the 
Cape route to Europe, could not be replaced. The shipping that was 
available in Australia had to be carefully husbanded, especially when 
the demand for military transportation was increasing rapidly. 
Ironically, Australian production of merchant shipping, for which high 
hopes had been held in 1941, was severely curtailed by the need to 
undertake urgent repairs to US warships during 1942. Sixty ships had 
been planned but only eight were ever delivered, with the first 
entering service in May 1943 — she had taken two years to build and 
commission; US yards were turning out Liberty Ships at a rate of one 
every 42 days!? 


Sporadic Japanese submarine attacks on shipping on the Australian 
east coast resumed in April until the final incident on 16 June. The 
Submarines were withdrawn; although it could never be assumed 
that they would not return. The convoy system continued while anti- 
submarine measures, including closer cooperation between the RAN 
and the RAAF, were developed and put into practice. By 1944 a 
system that would have defeated the Japanese attacks of 1942- 
43 was in place and practised, too late for it to be effective. The 
Japanese needed their submarines for the primary role of attacking 
US warships and the increasingly important secondary role of 
Supporting garrisons becoming isolated through Allied action. From 
mid-1943 US Navy submarines began to concentrate on attacking the 
merchant shipping taking the booty from the newly expanded 
Japanese Empire to the home islands. This decision was to cripple 
the Japanese war effort and provide material support to the Allied 
advance through territories occupied by the Japanese in the Pacific. It 
was also going to make finding shipping for military purposes 
increasingly difficult for the Japanese. 


Map 11 (p. 119) shows the main supply lines supporting both the 
Japanese and Allied forces in SWPA in 1943. The major Allied trunk 


route ran to Port Moresby or Milne Bay and thence up the coast of 
Papua towards Salamaua. This route had supported the operations to 
recapture Buna and Gona by establishing a forward base in Oro Bay. 
Convoys on this route had commenced on 18 December 1942 as 
Operation Lilliput. Forces involved were Australian destroyers and 
corvettes and merchant ships from the Netherlands East Indies 
merchant marine, precious vessels guarded and protected as well as 
they could be.!° The major ports from which the ships came were 
Townsville and Cairns in North Queensland and along this route 
passed all the reinforcements, equipment, ammunition, fuel and food 
for the ground and air forces. Apart from the guns of the corvettes 
the convoys had protection by Allied aircraft operating from Port 
Moresby or Milne Bay, but there were insufficient available to cover all 
convoys. The ships faced Japanese fighters and bombers, which sank 
and damaged some of the irreplaceable merchant ships and inflicted 
casualties on the escorts. Nevertheless, by June 1943 there had been 
39 separate voyages transporting 60 000 tons of supplies and almost 
4000 Australian troops to the forward areas.‘' Simultaneously, 
Operation Accountant transferred over 3000 US troops forward to Oro 
Bay. In June 1943 welcome support in the form of the first US Liberty 
Ship arrived in Oro Bay. She would be the first of many. 


Although enemy pressure against it was less, the Western branch 
of the main supply line across the top of Australia through the 
Arafura Sea was also interdicted from the air and by submarine. This 
route supported the garrison and forces operating out of Darwin, as 
well as the small garrison that had been installed on the Dutch island 
of Merauke. The small ships and escorts serving on this route were 
particularly vulnerable to air attack and several were lost. 


Japanese submarines were withdrawn from the Australian coast 
because they were needed in the Japanese battle of supplies. The 
Japanese had two routes by which they hoped to support their forces 
in New Guinea. The first was from Rabaul whence troop and supply 
ships with destroyer and cruiser escorts would sail under air cover to 


the garrisons on the New Guinea mainland. The second was from 
further north in the Empire whence initial lodgements and 
reinforcements were taken to build up supplies and strength in the 
Hollandia and Wewak areas. A third route was for the continued 
reinforcement, supply and support of Japanese forces continuing to 
fight in the Solomons. This route had been so successfully interdicted 
by Allied aircraft that the Japanese had adopted a system of resupply 
by submarine from the latter part of 1942, using specially designed 
manned “freight tubes’ and stores launched from the torpedo tubes to 
drift ashore. As the war progressed, submarines became increasingly 
important to the Japanese as stores and troop carriers rather than in 
their designed role of attacking Allied shipping. For example, in the 
Buna operation more than 20 were diverted to this role. 


However, it was the primary Japanese route from Rabaul that first 
felt the full weight of Allied pressure, when in March 1943 a convoy 
of eight ships escorted by eight destroyers sailed from Rabaul for Lae 
on the mainland, carrying some 7000 men, fuel and ammunition and 
with a heavy air cover of Zeros. Spotted and trailed by Allied 
surveillance aircraft, on the morning of 2 March they were attacked 
by a mixed force of Fifth Air Force light and medium bombers using a 
new technique of skip bombing from low altitude. The results were 
devastating: all the transports and five destroyers were sunk, and the 
Japanese lost almost 3000 men. Only 850 reached Lae in rescuing 
destroyers (see chapter 7). With their supply routes to both 
operational areas now subject to Allied interdiction and their escort 
forces seriously weakened, the Japanese response was to boost their 
air strength in Rabaul with the aim of attacking Allied air bases in 
New Guinea the following month — the ‘I Operation’ commanded by 
Admiral Yamamoto. 


Signals intelligence and the Coast Watchers warned of this 
operation and provided advance notice when raids were launched, 
the first at Tulagi and Guadalcanal, but Yamamoto then switched to 
attacks on Papua and Port Moresby. Operation Lilliput received 


particular attention. In two days in April three merchant ships were 
put out of action and several of the corvettes were strafed and 
bombed but able to continue the operation. On 14 April it was the 
turn of Milne Bay, with four ships and three corvettes absorbing an 
attack by 50 Japanese bombers and 60 fighters. One merchant ship 
was a complete loss and another badly damaged but salvaged. 
Fortunately, Yamamoto called off the I Operation four days later: had 
it continued, the planning for the advance of Allied forces up the 
Papuan coast would have been seriously affected by a lack of 
transports, despite improved Allied air defences.!* From 6 July, the 
arrival of US merchant ships enabled the operation to continue. 


At the end of June the landings on Kiriwina and Woodlark Islands 
went ahead using Landing Craft, Tank and LCIs as well as some small 
craft.!3 There were no Japanese to oppose these landings but they 
provided useful experience in sorting out the bugs in the newly 
created VII Amphibious Force and its procedures. The first landing in 
occupied territory was by a small force of 1000 US soldiers in three 
PT boats and 32 landing craft at Nassau Bay on 29 June. They had 
made this landing because of a Coast Watcher report that the 
position was lightly held by the Japanese. However, the operation 
demonstrated many of the problems GHQ would have to confront. 
The PT boats overshot the beach through navigation error and the 
landing craft were obliged to beach through heavy surf, which 
deposited them as a mass of mangled wreckage from which little 
could be salvaged. Officers and men numbering 770 had made it 
safely to shore, but it was an object lesson in how not to conduct 
amphibious landings should not be conducted, especially with the 
loss of so many of the scarce landing craft. 


These assaults had not required the bigger ships of Task Force 74 
under Admiral Crutchley. Crutchley's largest task in the first half of 
1943 was to meet and escort the ships returning the 9th Australian 
Division from the Middle East in February. When reorganised in 
March, he had three cruisers and seven destroyers under his 


command, but in June four of the destroyers were transferred to Task 
Force 76 for the forthcoming amphibious operations. The cruisers 
moved forward into the Coral Sea in case a surface attack developed 
from Rabaul but this did not eventuate; the Japanese were fully 
occupied contesting the SOPAC's advance into the New Georgia 
group, with their torpedoes inflicting loss and damage upon the US 
Navy. By the end of the Battle of Kolombangara on 13 July Halsey 
had had four of his cruisers sunk or put out of action. MacArthur 
offered Task Force 74 to replace them and Crutchley reported to 
Halsey for duty on 16 July. On 20 July, west of Espiritu Santo, HMAS 
Hobart was hit by a Japanese torpedo and severely damaged and she 
would be out of the war until December 1944. Until Shropshire joined 
in October, the Australian contribution to Task Force 74 was just one 
heavy cruiser and two destroyers. 


Meanwhile, well away from the fighting, a small party of 15 men 
from a variety of backgrounds was moving towards Singapore in a 
motor sampan disguised as a fishing boat. Krait had fallen into British 
hands at the evacuation of Singapore in February 1942 and the 
British Special Operations Executive in India had been persuaded by a 
Major Lyon of the Gordon Highlanders that she could be used for an 
attack on shipping off Singapore. It was decided to launch the attack 
— Operation Jaywick — from Australia under RAN direction. Singapore 
was outside SWPA, and GHQ disowned the operation as a diversion, 
although the US Navy offered assistance as required. Led by Lyon the 
mission achieved its goal and sank or severely damaged seven 
Japanese vessels using limpet mines attached from canoes, and 
returned safely to Australia without detection or interception.'* The 
war spawned a plethora of irregular forces, which were all eventually 
brought under the GHQ umbrella in the Allied Intelligence Bureau, 
but the voyage of Krait was the sole major success. Demands for 
craft that could operate in the Indonesian archipelago without 
attracting attention diverted resources and manpower from the RAN, 
which was required to commission a Snake Class of luggers and to 
build a base to support these special operations. 


In the Solomons, despite excellent work by their destroyers in 
withdrawing troops from Allied encirclements, by October the 
Japanese had been expelled from the New Georgia group, and the 
objective of Bougainville lay before the Allies. In SWPA General 
Blamey was concentrating his planning on the capture of Lae at the 
head of the Huon Gulf. Now alerted to the need for better navigation 
and charting to ensure the safe passage of the 9th Australian Division 
after the debacle of the landing at Nassau Bay in June, both Blamey 
and Barbey asked the RAN to make every effort to ensure that the 
amphibious force could be navigated successfully and safely through 
the dangerous waters towards Cape Nelson. HMAS ships Shepparton 
and Benalla with Stella and Polaris surveyed the route from Buna and 
Morobe while other small ships and the Coast Watchers improvised 
navigation lighting, especially in the port areas. It was now possible 
to berth, load and unload ships at night and to steam safely at night 
as well. 


Coastal forces, in the form of US PT boats and Australian MLs, had 
now joined the Task Force gathering for the Lae operation. Their 
roles were to attack the barge traffic used by the Japanese to 
resupply and reinforce their garrisons and to harass Japanese 
positions to provoke them to open fire and reveal artillery locations. 
One, ML 817 was employed by Admiral Barbey as a ‘sheepdog’, 
observing and reporting on the progress of the ungainly landing craft 
as they progressed with their troops from Milne Bay, Buna and 
Morobe. At first light on 4 September Barbey's destroyers opened fire 
to suppress Japanese defences along the landing beaches before the 
landing craft went in shortly before 0900. This was the first major 
opposed landing by Australian forces since Anzac Cove on 25 April 
1915, and it was a complete success. The Japanese melted away, 
although their aircraft exacted some retribution later in the day (see 
chapter 10). 


The way was now open to seize Finschhafen, once the capital of 
German New Guinea from which the Australians had ejected them in 


1914, and which commanded Vitiaz Strait separating New Guinea 
from New Britain. Conditions for amphibious landing were not good — 
a small bay with a beach 600 metres in length protected by offshore 
outcrops of rock. Coast Watchers had been unable to provide detailed 
intelligence because of increased Japanese activity, but it was known 
that the beach was enfiladed by machine gun nests. For once, aerial 
photography had also failed the planners. The narrowness of the 
Strait and the close proximity to Japanese defenders from Rabaul and 
other bases on New Britain convinced Barbey that the landing must 
take place at night so that his ships could be well clear of the beach 
by dawn the following day. This meant that different groups of 
landing craft would have to rendezvous at night in conditions of 
limited visibility and few navigational aids to perform a complicated 
pre-landing manoeuvre before approaching the shore. 


On the night of 2 October, the destroyers placed to guard against 
Japanese surface attack through the Strait detected the landing craft 
on radar and, assuming them Japanese, fired star shell thus alerting 
the enemy. Despite confusion most of the landing craft reached the 
beach within a few minutes of the allotted time and quickly 
overwhelmed the defenders. Two boats, one containing the beach 
party of RAN personnel, landed on the promontory to the south of 
the beach and were shot up by the Japanese. Lieutenant-Commander 
John Band RANR, though mortally wounded, continued to organise 
the beach until he collapsed, an act of gallantry for which he was 
awarded the US Navy Cross.!° Once ashore the troops had a hard 
battle ahead against stubborn Japanese resistance and Finschhafen 
was not taken until 11 October (see chapter 11). While the landing 
had been a success, there was an unacceptable rate of damage and 
loss to the landing craft, which would be desperately needed for the 
major efforts that lay ahead for the VII Amphibious Force. 


Although his destroyers had been busy at Lae and Finschhafen, 
Crutchley's cruisers had yet to fire a shot in anger. This was about to 
change. With the western coast of the Solomon Sea and Vitiaz Strait 


in Allied hands, MacArthur was planning an assault on western New 
Britain, which was closer to Allied bases than Madang, the original 
next target. In the Solomons, Halsey's forces captured Mono Island 
on 27 November and staged a raid on Choiseul, with Task Force 74 
providing distant support at Florida Island in case of a Japanese 
surface-ship reaction, but there was none. The Japanese rightly 
suspected that the objective of VII Amphibious Force would be 
Bougainville, bringing Rabaul into bomber range of Allied aircraft, so 
they preserved their force to oppose this. The assault went in on 
1 November at Empress August Bay on the western side of the 
island, timed to coincide with raids by Fifth Air Force on Rabaul. 
However, the Japanese were already in the air and were able to 
deliver repeated attacks on the invaders, while a force of four cruisers 
and six destroyers steamed to attack the US transports. However, in 
keeping with Allied doctrine, these had cleared the area as soon as 
possible, and the Japanese instead met the US Twelfth Cruiser 
Division of 12 ships. The Japanese were driven off losing two ships. 
Task Force 74 had again been called upon to back up the Americans 
but on 15 November Crutchley returned to Milne Bay to prepare for 
Operation Dexterity, the assault on New Britain. 


Dexterity was aimed at securing the eastern side of Vitiaz Strait to 
protect Allied operations along the New Guinea coast. As a 
preliminary, Operation Director to occupy Arawe to secure the right 
flank of Dexterity against Cape Gloucester was planned for 
15 December. As early as March 1943 Coast Watcher parties had 
been inserted by submarine and PT boat east from Arawe to provide 
information on Japanese strengths and activities and to give warning 
of air attacks and surface movements from Rabaul. By November five 
parties were in place, the sixth having been eliminated by the 
Japanese. The Director landing was to be preceded by an attack on 
the Japanese base at Gasmata by the destroyers of Task Force 74. 
Crutchley's operation order — ‘Commander Task Force 74 Operation 
Plan 1’ — required a 20-minute bombardment at midnight on 
29 November in an area lacking navigation aids and of some 
navigational complexity. Its success was made possible by the fitting 


in all ships of the US navigational radar ‘Sugar George’, and the ships 
returned to Milne Bay having fired 1700 rounds into the assigned 
targets without Japanese response. 


Meanwhile preparations for Director continued. In November, VII 
Amphibious Force gained two new vessels — the second Australian 
LSI, HMAS Westralia, and an innovative Landing Ship Dock, USS 
Carter Hall, which carried landing craft in a well deck that was 
flooded to allow them to exit under their own power. Both embarked 
US troops and with the other ships of the landing force arrived off 
Arawe at 0400 on 15 December guided by Westralia. Following 
partially successful attacks launched from APDs using rubber boats to 
land 150 men on the two beaches, navigation errors by the landing 
craft after they left the transports delayed the assault. At Arawe 
Barbey successfully used an LST armed with racks of rockets 
designed to suppress any defences at close range after the ship 
bombardment had completed, which caught the enemy by surprise. 
The landing had achieved its objectives by mid-afternoon, but not 
before attracting vigorous Japanese response from the air. 
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Photo 16 View from HMAS Shropshire of HMA ships Australia and 
Arunta bombarding Cape Gloucester, New Britain, 26 December 1943. 
(Australian War Memorial 106687) 


Now the assault on Cape Gloucester could proceed. At the western 
tip of the island the Japanese had established an air base with two 
more strips under construction, defended by 7500 troops. The 
topography was challenging and intelligence teams were inserted in 
advance of the landing to back up other knowledge of the defences. 
This first full-scale assault in SWPA involved over 100 warships, 
including Task Force 74, now comprising two Australian heavy 
cruisers two US cruisers and eight RAN and USN destroyers. The task 
force took station ahead of the assault echelon and arrived off Cape 
Gloucester at 0600 on 26 December 1943 to bombard enemy 
installations, silence his artillery and break up his formations. After 
80 minutes and more than 700 rounds of 8-inch and 2000 rounds of 


smaller calibre fire, by 0830 Crutchley was retiring to Buna. It had 
been a very long time since Australia had fired at an enemy target 
and this was just the prelude to a new year where her gunfire would 
be called upon often as the war moved towards the Philippines. 


Summing up 


During 1943 Allied naval strength in SOPAC and SWPA underwent a 
transformation, with US victories over the Japanese in the Solomons, 
the withdrawal of Japanese submarines from eastern Australian 
waters and, at last, the assembly of sufficient amphibious capability 
to execute the operations to which the Seventh Fleet had been 
committed by MacArthur. There was a steep learning curve to this 
new art and, although there were near-disasters, VII Amphibious 
Force delivered what had been asked for, learning valuable lessons to 
be applied in the large operations envisaged for 1944. 


Throughout the year the balance of forces moved steadily in favour 
of the US Navy, as US production capabilities began to deliver war 
material into the Pacific. The RAN was becoming less important in 
terms of fighting power as the US fleets were built up, but was itself 
increasing in size, and it never lost its importance to the Allied cause 
in specialised areas, such as heavy bombardment, intelligence 
collection, surveying and provision of geographical and navigational 
advice. At the same time it had commitments to fulfil in other war 
theatres, and did so with distinction. 


In 1943 the importance of supply lines and the interconnectedness 
of the global war at sea were dramatically apparent in SWPA and to 
the Australian government. Despite the shortage of shipping, most 
tasks were completed and the situation eased greatly with the 
opening of the Mediterranean and the arrival of the first US Liberty 
Ships. Attacks by Japanese submarines in the first half of 
1943 created grave concerns, but with imagination, determination 


and a great deal of courage, the RAN had demonstrated what it, in a 
handful of Dutch merchant ships, could do in supporting the fighting 
in Papua. This was arguably the highest achievement registered by 
the RAN during the year and set the tone for what was to come for 
the Australian Navy in 1944-45. 
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Notes 


1 For example, the two commands had cooperated in the landings 
on Guadalcanal in August 1942, and the RAN Coast Watchers in the 
Solomons were supported from Australia. 


2 Stevens, ‘South West Pacific Sea Frontiers’ in Stevens (ed.), The 
Royal Australian Navy in World War II, pp. 96-7. 


3 ‘Preparations for the operation will be continued but unless the 
Navy is prepared to cooperate the risks are great owing to the 
reduced numbers that can be transported. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand the Navy attitude of non-cooperation because of risk.’ 
“Safety First” a Naval Motto — Shades of Nelson’. Cited in Gill, Royal 
Australian Navy 1942-1945, p. 243. 


4 The naval component alone of this, statistically insignificant, group 
of men and one woman was awarded 45 Allied decorations during 
the war. Atkinson, By Skill & Valour, pp. 31-206. 


5 Gill, Royal Australian Navy 1942-1945, p. 295. 


6 The Naval Board was also *...implementing plans necessary for the 
establishment of fleet bases in Australia’, including the Captain Cook 
Graving Dock under construction at Garden Island in Sydney. 
Australian War Memorial Series 124, Item 4/351 Part 2 — Review of 
RAN War Effort and Activities, 20 April 1943. 


7 ‘The crew that came aboard shortly before the ship was 
waterborne in Vancouver, Washington, were all green hands. There 
were six officers and about seventy men. None of the officers and 
only one of the men had ever been to sea in the past.’ Commanding 
Officer of LS T-471, cited in Barbey, MacArthur's Amphibious Navy, p. 
46. 


8 It is appropriate to acknowledge the contribution made by the 
multitude of small craft of the US Army's Small Ships to these 
operations, chronicled in Lunney, Forgotten Fleet 2. 


9 When the Mediterranean opened to through traffic in May 1943, 
this had the equivalent effect of giving the Allies 2 million additional 
tons of shipping space. Gill, The RAN in World War II, Volume 2, p. 
300. 


10 The full story of these ships and their fates is told in Ford, ‘The 


m 


“Floating Dutchmen”. 


11 Lieutenant-General Herring, GOC New Guinea Force, was 
generous enough to include in his Order of the Day for 22 January 
1943 on the recapture of the Buna-Gona area, the following 
statement: ‘And finally my thanks to the Navy for its assistance in 
protecting sea routes and clearing the waters around the area and 
further North’. Pictured in Lunney, Forgotten Fleet 2, p. 54. 


12 The I Operation failed to stop the Allied advances and losses of 
Japanese Navy aircraft and aircrew seriously depleted the readiness 
of the 1st Carrier Air Group. Bou, McArthur's Secret Bureau, p. 5. 


13 The landing craft were led to their assault positions by HMAS 
Shepparton, a survey ship. The Gunnery Officer recalled: ‘This way 
we guided them through the channels in that messy reef country...all 


followed like a line of hairy caterpillars, taking care not to lose 
contact with their safety leader’. McDonald, Flip Side War, p. 107. 


14 Although Operation Jaywick was successful, the successor 
venture was a complete and bloody failure. Jaywick's shortcomings 
are examined in Pfennigwerth, Missing Pieces, pp. 123-31. 


15 Barbey's comment on the operation was: ‘Hereafter, I would 
approach very cautiously the idea of landing any assault troops on an 
unknown beach in darkness’. Barbey, MacArthur's Amphibious Navy, 
p. 94. 
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Chapter 7 Logistics and the Cartwheel 
Operations 


Ross Mallett 


‘The great problem of warfare in the Pacific’, General MacArthur 
declared, ‘is to move forces into contact and maintain them. Victory 
is dependent upon solution to the logistic problem’. 


Shipping 


Since New Guinea is made up of islands, and the capacity of air 
transport was limited, troops and supplies had to travel by ship in 
the first instance. Due to the large distances involved, the support of 
a US serviceman in the Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA) required 
roughly twice as many ships as it did in the European theatre of 
operations. To economise on shipping, US forces drew on Australian 
sources of supply as much as possible. In no other theatre was 
reciprocal aid to the United States so important. 


Containerisation of shipping lay in the future so most shipments 
were break-bulk dry cargo. This consisted of discrete items packed in 
boxes, crates and bags that had to be individually handled, as 
opposed to bulk cargo, which refers to commodities that are loaded 
continuously without packaging or sorting, such as coal or wheat. 
This allowed ships to be unloaded with their own tackle where there 
were no special port facilities, but was slow and manpower 
intensive. Attempts to load ships efficiently tended to result in long 
unloading times, and urgently required goods being over-stowed 


with other cargo. While there was a global shortage of shipping, the 
real problem in the SWPA was an acute shortage of port capacity. 


Ships were also vulnerable to enemy air attack, so those bound for 
New Guinea were held at Townsville, and called forward as berths 
became available. A check on 4 September 1943 revealed that 
27 ships were waiting at Townsville, while no fewer than 42 were in 
port in New Guinea. MacArthur was compelled to obtain permission 
from Washington to retain 21 Liberty ships assigned to SWPA, and 
for another 50 by mid-October. He warned the Army Service Forces 
in Washington that: 


sustained effort may be impossible in this theatre because of 
lack of mobility which effectively prevents taking advantage of 
hostile weaknesses developed or success gained. Each 
successive operation will be delayed for purposes of 
concentration, thus allowing the Japanese to reconsolidate 
ahead of our offensive effort. This results from lack of shipping.” 


Small ships played a vital role in moving supplies from one base to 
another. Between December 1942 and February 1943, a dozen small 
Dutch merchant ships, escorted by eight RAN corvettes, took part in 
Operation Lilliput, which moved 40 000 tons of stores and 
2400 troops to Oro Bay. Two ships were sunk, and two damaged. 
Not until June 1943 was a Liberty ship able to enter Oro Bay, where 
the first deep-water wharf was completed in July 1943. 


Base development 
Osmar White eloquently described logistics as: 


the foundations that had to be laid before the defence could be 
stabilised and a counter offensive planned. Cities had to be built 


in the wilderness, mountains levelled, swamps drained, ports 
equipped, airfields scooped out of jungles, thousands of miles of 
road pushed through unprofitable lands. The soldier with his 
man-killing tools was merely the cutting edge of the tool of 
conquest, a tool as complicated as the body of a mechanical 
civilisation itself.? 


To minimise the impact of the non-arrival of a ship, reserves were 
held at the bases so as to cover the time for another ship to arrive, 
which could be anything up to 30 days. Staffs therefore called for 
large reserves, but the problem with this was the tropical climate of 
New Guinea, which was hot, with high humidity and rainfall. Stores 
left in the open under such conditions quickly deteriorated. Canvas 
tents, tarpaulins and canopies were employed to protect stores from 
the rain. By mid-1943 there were over 30 000 tents in Papua, and 
the majority were leaking. The main culprits were cellulose-eating 
fungi. To overcome this issue the Australian Army developed 
fungicides safe enough to be used not just on tents, but on boots 
and clothing as well. 


However tarpaulins and tents were not enough. Often it was 
hotter and more humid under them than outside. Dunnage was 
essential to lift stores off the wet ground but often all that was 
available was timber or logs. Boxes had to be stacked with gaps 
between them for ventilation. Sometimes the answer was as simple 
as laying 44-gallon drums on their sides so water did not accumulate 
on the tops. Semi-permanent structures were erected with adequate 
ventilation. One of the best solutions turned out to be native style 
huts with raised floors and rooves of thatched sago palm or kunai 
grass. These could be cheaply constructed from local timber and 
quickly erected by teams of Papuan workers. 


Packaging therefore became all the more important. It needed to 
be sturdy enough to withstand excessive tropical heat and humidity, 


rough handling (including, ideally, being tossed out of an airplane) 
and exposure to salt water during shipping and rainwater during 
handling. It had to be light enough for a man to pick it up and carry 
it a reasonable distance. Such packaging was not available in 1942. 
Cardboard boxes disintegrated, cans rusted and wooden boxes 
rotted or were eaten by insects. Sturdy, waterproof cardboards were 
developed and metal straps were added for support. 


One of the most important forms of packaging was canning. 
Before the war canning in Australia had concentrated on fruits, and 
only about 4500 tonnes of vegetables were canned per year. In 
1943, 50800 tonnes were. The simple loss of labels caused 
mountains of cans to pile up in depots, the contents of which were 
unknown. It was eventually realised that cans had to have their 
contents stamped on them. Wet cans were also liable to corrosion, 
and once a pinhole developed air was sucked in, bringing bacteria 
with it. An outbreak of botulism in Queensland in November 
1942 attributed to cans of beetroot resulted in the deaths of seven 
US servicemen. 


Another problem was pilferage. Cases of foodstuffs, cigarettes or 
alcohol that had been broken in transit, accidentally or deliberately, 
were salvaged for personal use by civilian and military personnel 
tempted by shortages of such luxuries in wartime Australia. Pilferage 
was rife throughout SWPA, from Melbourne to remote forward areas. 
The US Army Services of Supply estimated that a staggering 19 per 
cent of all food shipped to US forces from the United States and 
Australia in 1943 and 1944 was lost. Some 6 per cent was lost due 
to enemy action, while another 6 per cent was due to deterioration 
or spoilage, but 5 per cent was attributed to pilferage. Such a figure 
was too large to ignore. The Special Investigation Branch (SIB) of 
the Provost Corps began operating in New Guinea in July 1943 and 
between October 1943 and September 1944 made 1606 arrests and 
recovered £33 830 worth of property. SIB agents were even 
stationed on ships to ensure that cargo was not pilfered in transit. 


Initially, fuel was shipped in 44-gallon drums. A shortage of drums 
developed in late 1942. Some 150 000 went north but only 
10 000 returned. New production was ordered from Rheem, and 
civilians were urged to empty and return drums. Unserviceable 
drums were repaired or handed over to salvage. A well-organised 
collection effort was undertaken in Port Moresby, which resulted in 
over 20 000 empty drums being returned to Australia in November 
1942. Thereafter, a steady stream of drums made their way back 
from New Guinea, some 267 000 between November 1942 and 
August 1943. The drum situation was thought to be resolved, but 
shortages recurred in 1944 as the distances to the bases became 
greater and the number of drums in transit increased. 


An alternative to drums was shipping fuel in bulk. This offered 
considerable savings in shipping, as 44-gallon drums required 75 per 
cent more space than the same amount of fuel in a tanker.* Instead 
of returning drums to Australia, they could be refilled in New Guinea. 
Bulk fuel could be discharged more quickly, which would ease 
congestion at the wharves. The standard tanker was a version of the 
Liberty ship, which, while much smaller than modern supertankers, 
still carried too much for the bases in New Guinea to handle. Small 
tankers were ordered, the first of which arrived in SWPA in August 
1943. 


Meanwhile, it was discovered that Liberty ships had two deep 
tanks capable of carrying bulk distillate, so ships carrying general 
cargo to New Guinea could also carry bulk fuel, freeing the small 
tankers to operate in forward areas. Bolted or welded fuel tank 
farms were erected at the bases, with fuel jetties where tankers 
could unload over a pipeline. The tanks were connected to 
drumming and filling areas for 44-gallon drums and jerry cans. Fuel 
was moved from the tank farms over pipelines or tanker trucks to 
smaller storage tanks at the airdromes. 


Much was learned about airbase construction in New Guinea, 
where ‘there was throughout something almost cynically malignant 
about the weather and geography’. One of the best-equipped 
engineer units in the theatre spent eight months working on Jackson 
Drome at Port Moresby. Instead of being located on high ground, it 
was situated in a depression surrounded by hills. Clay under parts of 
the runway became supersaturated through seepage, and springs 
developed. The engineers were forced to install underground drains, 
repave the entire runway with rock, and seal it with bitumen. The 
importance of proper drainage would be a recurring theme in every 
subsequent construction project. 


During 1942, new bases were established at Milne Bay and 
Merauke. Aircraft operating from these bases could detect and attack 
Japanese ships headed for Port Moresby. Milne Bay did not 
ultimately become a major air base, but its harbour made it an 
important naval base and staging area. Once deep-water berths 
were constructed, it was as easy for a ship to head to Milne Bay as 
to Port Moresby, and it was closer to the advance bases that were 
established in 1943. The first of these was the air base at Dobodura, 
supported by the port at Oro Bay, which was developed in the first 
half of 1943. 


Long runways became the rule, for bombers and damaged or 
overloaded aircraft needed them. To be useful, airbases also 
required taxiways, dispersal bays, revetments to protect the aircraft 
during air raids and accommodation and facilities for the air and 
ground crew. Additional runways were constructed parallel to 
existing ones rather than intersecting them. This made it easier to 
find a site, simplified the drainage and grading and allowed the first 
runway to be used during the construction of the second. 


Runways were often constructed using pierced steel plank known 
as Marston Mat, after Marston, Georgia, where it was first used. 


These were sheets of steel with holes in them for lightness, and clips 
along the sides so they could be connected together. They could be 
stacked in storage. Marston Mat required a_well-compacted 
subgrade, but could be used over sand and gravel areas, such as 
beaches or dry riverbeds, that would not otherwise be able to form a 
satisfactory surface. At Milne Bay, due to inexperience and urgent 
operational requirements, Marston Mat was laid over a subgrade that 
was not properly drained. Mud oozed through the holes, making the 
plank slippery, and causing aircraft to skid. To correct the problem, 
the mat was rolled back and bitumen was applied to the base. 


In addition to the difficulties imposed by the climate, terrain and 
lack of infrastructure in New Guinea, there was also that of tropical 
disease. Dysentery, typhus and dengue were endemic. Outbreaks of 
dysentery occurred sporadically, and 21015 Australian soldiers 
contracted bacillary dysentery during the war, of whom 21 died. The 
cause was a local breakdown in hygiene, which was tackled by 
tightening up on the disposal of refuse and waste. Flies were the 
usual culprits, and fly-proofing and removing their breeding grounds 
helped bring outbreaks under control. 


Scrub typhus was spread by mites that lived in the soil. Soldiers 
walking through mite-infested areas were fairly safe, but if they sat 
or lay down for long enough, the mites could attach themselves. 
Although the incidence of typhus was much less than malaria or 
dysentery, it was particularly lethal. Of 2839 Australian servicemen 
affected in SWPA, 9 per cent died. Starting in late 1943, diggers 
were provided with dibutyl phthalate, a mite repellent, to treat their 
clothing, socks and blankets, and the incidence of typhus declined. 
Compliance was good, because the troops had a considerable fear of 
the disease, which the Army summed up with the slogan ‘one mite, 
one bite, goodnight’.® 


The greatest health problem of all was malaria, the incidence of 
which was so great in 1942 and early 1943 that it seriously 
hampered operations. The disease is caused by parasites transmitted 
by female Anopheles mosquitoes. Before the war, the main drug 
used to combat malaria was quinine, but the world's major producer 
was Java, which was overrun by the Japanese. Attention then turned 
to two synthetic drugs, atabrine and plasmoquine, that could be 
used as prophylactic agents. The loss of Java's quinine was a 
blessing in disguise, for it forced the Army to rely on what turned out 
to be more effective drugs. The Local Headquarters (LHQ) Medical 
Research Unit in Cairns conducted tests that demonstrated the 
efficacy of the drugs. 


Most troops had a poor understanding of anti-malaria precautions, 
and few medical officers had encountered the disease. In 
combination with critical shortages of drugs and of anti-malarial 
supplies (such as netting, insecticides and repellents), the result was 
a medical disaster. In the 13-week period from 31 October 1942 to 
1 January 1943, the Australian Army reported 4137 battle casualties, 
but 14 011 casualties from tropical diseases, of which 12240 were 
from malaria. ‘Our worst enemy in New Guinea’, General Blamey 
declared, ‘is not the Nip — it's the bite’.’ 


This caused him to dispatch a medical mission to the United States 
and the United Kingdom in September 1942, headed by Colonel Neil 
Hamilton Fairley, the Army's Director of Medicine. In bringing the 
problem to the attention of the highest authorities overseas, Fairley 
lifted the profile and priority of malaria-control measures globally. As 
drugs and stores were received, discipline was tightened and anti- 
mosquito activities (such as spraying) made progress, the malaria 
situation gradually brightened during 1943. 


Land transport 


There were three ways that the Allies could advance: by land, sea or 
air. The major logistical feature of jungle warfare in New Guinea was 
the absence of wheeled transport, with the road network largely 
restricted to the base areas. The inland tracks were for foot traffic 
only. The 7th Division advanced on Buna over the Kokoda Trail in 
1942, and Blamey's original plan for the capture of Lae 
contemplated a similar overland advance from the Australian outpost 
at Wau. 


Before the war, Wau had been the centre of a rich gold mining 
district. There were no roads leading into the area, so everything 
was flown in. When the war began, the non-native civilian 
population were evacuated by air, but after the Japanese bombed 
Wau in January 1942, it became too dangerous for transport aircraft. 
This left a group of about 250 European and Asian men stranded. 
They made their way to Port Moresby by following the Bulolo and 
Eloa Rivers down to the old mining settlement at Bulldog, from 
whence they travelled down the Lakekamu River, and then by sea to 
Port Moresby, which they reached after six weeks. 


This demonstrated the feasibility of reaching Wau by an overland 
route, and in March 1942 a platoon from the ist Independent 
Company left Port Moresby in a schooner and made its way to Wau. 
The route was slowly improved over the following months. Small 
ships sailed from Port Moresby to the mouth of the Lakekamu, 
where stores were manhandled across the sandbar, transported 
upriver in native canoes, and carried across the mountains by 
Papuan porters, of whom there were 1000 employed on the Bulldog 
Track by December 1942. Blamey ordered that the track be 
upgraded to a road. 


The Lakekamu was a broad stream with a 4-knot (7 km/h) 
current, meandering through swamp and dense jungle. To make it 
navigable, a platoon of the 14th Field Company and 40 Papuans de- 


snagged the river using explosives. Stores were then carried in ships 
to Hall Sound, where they were unloaded onto barges that were 
towed to the mouth of the Lakekamu by ocean-going tugs. A shallow 
draught tug took them across the sandbar at Lalapipi. The Royal 
Australian Navy (RAN) marked the channel with lights and buoys and 
appointed a beachmaster. 
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Photo 17 Papuans loading barges at Bulldog Landing, New 
Guinea, 5 September 1943. (Australian War Memorial 056532) 


In mid-February a detachment of the ist Water Transport Group 
moved to Terapo, beginning a ferry service to Bulldog. Initially, the 
detachment had two Australian landing craft and some boats 
supplied by the Australian New Guinea Administrative Unit. Known 
as the ‘Ark Royal’ series, these were of a pair of native canoes lashed 
together and powered by a Ford V8 Mercury engine. They could 


carry loads of around 6 tonnes and for a time were the mainstay of 
river transport. Eventually, these were replaced by powered steel 
barges, but the canoes were still often towed behind the barges. 
The trip from Lalapipi to Bulldog was 176 kilometres long and it took 
a barge about 17.5 hours to make the run upstream while full and 
about seven hours downstream when empty. By October 1943, the 
river was carrying over 3000 tonnes of stores per month. 


The task of building the road fell to Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Reinhold. A graduate of the University of Queensland, he had served 
on the Western Front during the Great War with the Royal Engineers 
and the Tank Corps, for which he had been awarded the Military 
Cross. After the war, he became a consulting engineer with the Main 
Roads Board and local authorities, building roads, bridges and a 
sugar tramline in north Queensland. 


Reinhold began by surveying the route. There were no maps of 
the area, and aerial photographs were hard to come by. A road 
differs from a foot track in that it requires gentler grades and curves. 
Reinhold realised that it would be a herculean task to run a road 
through the boulder-strewn gorges along the Eloa River. There was 
also the problem of enemy action, for in January the Japanese 
attack on Wau cut the Bulldog Track. Reinhold decided to build the 
road to the west of the existing route, running along a series of 
rocky ledges and benches. This was less liable to interference by the 
Japanese, offered better drainage by being up higher, and had rock 
that was easier to work with. 


Map 12 Bulldog—Wau Road, New Guinea, 1943 


Roadwork was carried out simultaneously from both ends. The 9th 
Field Company's bulldozers and stores were brought up the river in 


February 1943, enabling it to start work from Bulldog. Meanwhile, 
the 2/16th Field Company flew in to Wau, and commenced clearing 
and benching between Edie Creek and Ecclestone Saddle. The Chief 
Engineer at General Headquarters, Brigadier-General Hugh J. Casey, 
set the road's minimum gradient at 10 per cent and minimum 
curvature at 15 metres. Much of the work was done with explosives 
and hand tools. The first stage was clearing and grubbing. An area 
about 10 metres wide was cleared to allow the sun to dry out the 
ground. A base of rock or gravel was then laid down. Where this was 
not available, wood was used, a process known as ‘corduroying’. The 
wood would rot away, but the roads needed to be built to strict 
deadlines dictated by operational requirements, and did not need to 
last. The final step was surfacing. Clay was strong enough to carry 
traffic if an aggregate was added to stabilise it. Quartz sand was 
found to be ideal for this. Once surfaced, the road could then be 
graded. 


Papuan workers were crucial to the construction effort. At the 
height of the project, over 3000 were employed on the road. They 
could be found along the entire route, as fitters and turners in the 
workshops maintaining the river craft; as pilots on the barges plying 
the river; as carpenters building the staging camps; and as workers 
on the road itself. As roadwork progressed, carriers were gradually 
phased out in favour of motor vehicles and released for work on the 
road, but in the early stages of construction they were 
indispensable. They overcame tremendous difficulties to carry heavy 
loads over native pads, which were matted with roots hidden below 
the mud and slush of the jungle floor, and seemed to climb 
interminably, in some cases from 1000 to 3000 metres. They made it 
possible for work to be carried out on the middle sections of the 
road in the early months. Each working party had an attached carrier 
line and on one day of each week, it would go to its forward dump 
and fetch a week's rations. 


At one point, a standard 785-kilogram Ingersoll Rand compressor 
was broken down into 17 loads, which were carried by 51 Papuan 
porters. The largest three components — the crankcase, engine block 
and chassis — weighed between 80 and 90 kilograms and required 
eight porters to carry. The most difficult piece was the chassis, which 
was bulky, awkward and difficult to move down the steep slopes and 
narrow tracks. Although an exhausting job for the porters, the 
compressor was moved forward 5 kilometres. The results were so 
dramatic that five more were dismantled and carried forward to 
locations up to 24 kilometres away. 


The road, which Blamey named the Reinhold Highway, was 
opened on 23 August 1943. It was subsequently widened and 
improved to take 3-tonne trucks, which first traversed it a month 
later, but by this time Lae had fallen, and the road's value began to 
decline. It was closed on 18 March 1944, when it could no longer 
justify the effort required to maintain it. Casey wrote: 


Construction of this road was a typical example of the 
sometimes inevitable need for an expenditure of effort far in 
excess of the eventual utilization value of a project to insure 
flexibility of operations under any tactical contingency. The 
engineer manpower, equipment-hours and supplies invested in 
the development of this road far exceeded its subsequent value 
and use. It was pointed out that the same logistical support 
could have been provided better and more quickly by not more 
than 25 C-47 air transports. However, if theatre success had not 
been attained elsewhere, and if air transports had proven 
unavailable, the Bulldog-Wau Road would have taken on far 
greater importance as a principal means of communication and 
supply to theatre forces in forward areas.® 


Air transport 


Away from the coastal areas, operations in New Guinea depended 
heavily on air transport for logistical support. Air supply required 
appropriate aircraft in sufficient numbers, and suitably situated air 
bases that they could operate from, and where they could be 
supplied with fuel and loaded with stores. At the other end of the 
flight, suitable landing or dropping zones were required. Less 
obviously, it involved the development of equipment and techniques 
for delivering supplies by air. 


Air transport began in SWPA with the Royal Australian Air Force 
(RAAF) and the United States Army Air Force (USAAF) acquiring a 
collection of aircraft originally bound for the Philippines or purchased 
from civil airlines. These were gradually replaced by the C-47 or 
Dakota, as it was known to the Australians, a military version of the 
Douglas DC3. A USAAF troop carrier group was formed in Brisbane in 
November 1942. A second arrived in January 1943, and two more 
followed in the second half of 1943. Each group was equipped with 
52 Dakotas. The RAAF received its first Dakotas in January 1943, 
and by March 1944 it had six squadrons. Not all were available for 
service in New Guinea; transports were required in Australia as well. 
In the first half of 1943, only one troop carrier group was stationed 
in New Guinea, so 25 Dakotas represented half the available aircraft 
at that time. 


The ceiling of a fully laden Dakota was around 3000 metres, but 
the Owen Stanley Range is up to 4000 metres in height, so aircraft 
sometimes had to fly between the mountains rather than over them. 
This required good visibility, but cumulus clouds built up over the 
ranges in the mornings, followed by showers in the afternoon. Often 
air operations were possible for no more than four or five hours a 
day. Dakotas were tempting targets for Japanese fighters. They 
could therefore be grounded for want of fighter cover if fighters 
were diverted to supporting other air, land or naval operations. In 
July 1943 Kenney informed Washington that: 


In the case of troop carriers, I figure that I can get five hundred 
hours of New Guinea operation out of them. It is asking a lot, 
for the figures show that between weather and Nips a man lives 
longer in a P-39 than he does in a C-47 flying the troop carrier 
supply runs in New Guinea.? 


While the weather, the Japanese and the number of available aircraft 
were beyond its control, New Guinea Force could improve the 
efficiency of airdropping. A special unit, the 1st Parachute Refolding 
Platoon, was formed at Port Moresby in July 1943, and tasked with 
the receipt, inspection, repair, refolding and storage of parachutes. 
Parachutes were collected in the field by native women and children, 
and brought to a parachute recovery dump at a forward airstrip, 
from whence they were flown to Port Moresby, and returned to the 
ist Parachute Refolding Platoon. Parachutes were inspected, and 
repaired if necessary. Some 70 per cent of returned parachutes 
proved to be reusable. Unfortunately, the very reasons that made 
air-dropping supplies necessary — remote areas and long lines of 
communications — militated against recovery. Prior to the fall of 
Salamaua on 11 September, only about 5 per cent were returned, 
but many more were collected and stored, and returned after the 
Salamaua campaign ended. 


The ist and 2nd Air Maintenance Companies were formed in July 
1942 at Port Moresby and Dobodura respectively. Their role was to 
pack goods for dropping, load aircraft and provide personnel for 
pushing stores out of the planes. Stores were brought to the packers 
for preparation. The general principle of preparation for dropping 
was to use the original packaging, reinforced if need be with rope or 
wire. The most notable exception was mortar rounds, which had to 
be specifically prepared. The air maintenance companies preferred 
packaging such as sacks, sandbags and blankets, which were useful 
to the troops. Heavy use of blankets as padding material on the 
order of 30 000 to 40 000 per month almost exhausted stocks in 


Australia. Steel containers (‘storepedoes’) were available but were 
only used for unusual stores or missions because they were heavy, 
usually required the packaging to be broken up, and were useless to 
the recipients. 


Dropping grounds were marked with coloured panels and smoke. 
Three types of grounds were used: cleared areas on mountaintops, 
basins in kunai hills and open river flats. The ideal dropping ground 
was an open field at least 70 by 250 metres in size that was clear of 
stumps and obstructions, easily identifiable from the air, with good 
approaches from multiple directions and room for turning circuits, 
and located close to the front lines — but not so close as to be 
subject to artillery or ground attack. It needed to have weatherproof 
shelters nearby, but not adjacent to the dropping ground where they 
could be struck by falling stores. Inevitably, most dropping grounds 
fell far short of the ideal. 


About 5000 troops could be transported to New Guinea each 
week, and the trip from Port Moresby to Wau via the Reinhold 
Highway, which was expected to carry about 1200 troops per day, 
would take 10 days. The original target date for Operation Postern, 
the capture of Lae, was 1 August 1943. Working backwards from 
that date, the 7th Division would have had to be ready to move by 
21 May, so Postern was behind schedule before it began. In the 
initial stages of the operation at least, its movement and 
maintenance had to be by air. As the transport aircraft were based at 
Port Moresby at this time, the 7th Division and its stores were moved 
there in ships operated by LHQ. A daring plan was developed, by 
which the 7th Division was flown in to Nadzab after its capture by 
paratroops. Even this necessitated a week's delay to allow for more 
aircraft to arrive in SWPA. Blamey knew that he was taking a risk by 
launching Postern before everything was in place. He later explained 
that: 


As the target date approached it became obvious that complete 
readiness for the operation would not be obtained. The strategic 
position was such, however, that to delay the operation until the 
administrative position was entirely complete, would have 
granted the Japanese the time necessary to reinforce his 
forward troops and improve his general situation. I therefore 
decided to begin the offensive early in September when the 
administrative position would be capable of supporting the initial 
stages of the operation and of rapid expansion immediately 
afterwards. ° 


The quicker than expected capture of Lae caused the shipping 
schedules to be revised, with logistical units taking the place of 
operational ones. Four troop carrier squadrons moved to Nadzab to 
support the 7th Division, and the newly formed 3rd Air Maintenance 
Company made its way there from Lae over the Markham Valley 
Road. Unfortunately, drenching rainfall, indiscriminate use by heavy 
traffic and insufficient priority being accorded to its maintenance led 
to the road being closed on 7 October, and it did not reopen until 
20 December. After its rapid advance up in the Markham and Ramu 
Valleys, the 7th Division was ordered to restrict operations north of 
Dumpu so as `to avoid a logistic commitment outside resources of I 
Corps’. 1 


Amphibious warfare 


The third means of transport was by sea. Originally, the main attack 
on Lae was the overland one, with a ‘small, diversionary seaborne 
attack using landing craft operating from Morobe’/* but after 
considering reports of Japanese strength along the north coast, 
Blamey decided to employ two brigades in an amphibious landing. 
The operation wound up taking the form of a classical double 


envelopment, but its genesis was a desire to use whatever means of 
transport were available. 


The Australian Army recognised the potential of water transport 
but it was not until September 1942 that the RAN agreed that the 
Army should ‘acquire, man and operate’ small craft. Vessels taken up 
included the Hawkesbury River ferries George Peat and Frances 
Peat, the Tasmanian schooner Alma Doepel, the Sydney Harbour 
ferry Kalang, the island trader Muliama, and many others. This 
variety of craft was a nightmare to maintain, with many types and 
makes of engines, requiring different spare parts, and many vessels 
were unsuitable for the work they now had to undertake. Yet they 
gave sterling service. Small craft provided logistic support in many 
areas that were otherwise inaccessible. Between January 1942 and 
July 1945, Army small craft carried 1016 000 tons of cargo and 
1490012 troops over the course of 141319 voyages, logging over 
three million kilometres. 


An amphibious operation was made possible by the development 
of the air base at Dobodura, which allowed air cover to be provided, 
and by the arrival of suitable landing craft. The US Army's engineer 
special brigades were intended for a 1942 operation in the English 
Channel. They emphasised ‘shore-to-shore’ operations, in which 
troops travelled to the objective in landing craft, as opposed to ‘ship- 
to-shore’ operations, in which they travelled in transports and 
transferred to landing craft at sea for the run in to the beach. The 
cancellation of operations in Europe led to three engineer special 
brigades being sent to SWPA, and the first to arrive, the 2nd 
Engineer Special Brigade, was assigned to Postern. 


In addition to US landing craft, which had to be either shipped as 
deck cargo or assembled in Australia, the Australian Army developed 
its own landing craft, which were built by Ford in Geelong and 
Brisbane. Australian landing craft had steel rather than plywood 


hulls, which made them heavier, but more durable, and flat instead 
of fluted bottoms, which meant that they could not retract from a 
beach as easily, but were simpler to fabricate. Petrol engines were 
used instead of diesel because the latter had to be obtained through 
Lend Lease, and were required by the US landing craft program. In 
forward areas, some use was made of captured Japanese landing 
craft. 


In 1943, ship-to-shore capability became available. The RAN 
converted three armed merchant cruisers to Landing Ships, Infantry 
at Garden Island, Sydney. The first, HMAS Manoora, was 
commissioned in February 1943, and HMAS Kanimbla and HMAS 
Westralia followed in June. They were the largest and most 
important ships in the RAN. With a barely serviceable US assault 
transport, the USS Henry T. Allen, they became the nucleus of the 
VII Amphibious Force. The Guadalcanal and North African landings 
of 1942 were carried out with assault transports like these, but in 
1943 the appearance of seagoing landing ships — such as the 
Landing Craft, Tank, Landing Craft, Infantry (LCI) and Landing Ship, 
Tank (LST) — radically altered amphibious doctrine. Ship-to-shore 
logistics, using amphibious ships to move troops and supplies to 
beaches from distant bases, promised to be the most effective 
means of logistic support. 


For the Lae operation, VII Amphibious Force planners 
recommended that its LSTs carry fully loaded trucks, allowing quick 
unloading by driving them off, with the LSTs reloaded with empty 
trucks for the return journey. This made good sense, for a breakbulk 
loaded LST could take up to six days to unload, and the VII 
Amphibious Force had absolutely no intention of sitting around on a 
beach that long waiting for Japanese aircraft to put in an 
appearance. This required 250 trucks, more than the 9th Division 
possessed. Someone suggested borrowing them from the US Army 
Service of Supply, as it would have to ship them in to develop the US 


Advanced Base at Lae. Each LST also carried bulk cargo on the tank 
deck, which took about two and a half hours to unload. 


To assemble the motor transport required by the 7th and 9th 
Divisions, and to provide for new logistical units, LHQ established a 
motor pool at Enoggera, and ordered units on the mainland to 
contribute to it. As might have been expected, a large number of 
vehicles that had already seen hard service in the Middle East were 
turned in and wound up being shipped to New Guinea, where many 
were pronounced unroadworthy on arrival. Some were of odd types 
for which spare parts were not available. This was critical because to 
save shipping space, the divisions were permitted to take only 75 
per cent of their jungle establishment of vehicles, along with a 
divisional pool of 50 jeeps. 


The importance of tides and beach grades that allowed landing 
craft to beach was readily understood by the naval planners, but the 
importance of the area immediately inland was not. At Red Beach 
near Lae, the engineers placed matting on the sand to facilitate the 
movement of vehicles, with a lateral steel ARC mesh road 
constructed along the full length of the beach, but the area behind 
the beach was found to be swampy and roads behind the beach had 
to be corduroyed. Only one exit could be prepared from each of the 
beach areas, and stores and equipment had to be stacked on the 
fringe of the jungle. Vehicles were dispersed in the riverbed of the 
Buso River. Under the circumstances, it was not possible to properly 
segregate the supplies and in some cases stores, ammunition and 
fuel dumps were 20 metres apart, and with only tree cover for 
concealment. When, inevitably, nine Japanese bombers attacked the 
maintenance area, an ammunition dump exploded and a fuel dump 
was set on fire. Flames spread to nearby stores and nearly 
100 tonnes of stores and equipment were lost. 


Petrol consumption was high in this operation, amounting to 
nearly 73 000 litres per day, owing to vehicles being forced to use 
their lowest gear at all times. This, combined with the fact that 
vehicles were constantly being marooned in flooded-river crossings, 
resulted in double the normal consumption of oils and lubricants. 
The countryside was scoured for Japanese petrol and some 
86 000 litres were obtained, but this accentuated the 
disproportionate use of oils and lubricants, which had to be severely 
rationed, as was petrol for a time. 


The 9th Division staff found that it had underestimated the 
requirements for logistic units, particularly engineers, who were 
needed for establishing the exits, roads and dumps, and personnel 
to man the dumps. The lack of a proper naval beach party was 
keenly felt, with confusion arising over beach lights, signs and the 
control of vessels. This was corrected for the next operation, the 
assault on Finschhafen, by creating a small RAN beach party. 


Two LCIs were lost and two LSTs — nicknamed ‘large slow 
targets’! — were badly damaged by Japanese air attacks during the 
Lae operation, raising the spectre of amphibious ship losses 
hampering upcoming operations. For the Finschhafen operation, the 
commander of I Corps, Lieutenant-General Sir Edmund Herring, 
attempted to reduce the time required for unloading break-bulk 
stores from LSTs by cutting the ammunition taken from 20 to 
12 days’ supply, and rations, POL and stores to 15 days’ supply. To 
speed up unloading, each LST took with it a 200-strong unloading 
party that did not land but instead returned to Buna with their LSTs. 
At Red Beach the mass of supplies was more of a liability than an 
asset, creating one problem in clearing the beach and another 
bringing them up to the advancing troops. The capture of Lae left 
some 2300 cubic metres of stores at Red Beach that could only be 
moved by water. The new procedures appeared to work well, but 
after Japanese bombers started to make their presence felt, the LSTs 


retracted on schedule with some stores still on board. A shortage of 
9-millimetre ammunition for the Owen guns was discovered, and a 
special airdrop was required. 


Conclusion 


The campaigns of 1943 saw the Allies devise a workable solution to 
the logistical problem. This meant that they could deploy tanks and 
artillery, maintain units in contact for long periods of time and 
advance much further and faster than before. Of the New Guinea 
campaign, John Coates wrote that: 


Of all the campaigns of the Second World War that can 
reasonably claim to have been fought on a logistical shoestring, 
New Guinea ranks high. The country's relative isolation, 
inhospitable terrain, enervating and malarious climate, and 
undeveloped infrastructure meant that the maintenance and re- 
supply of military forces presented a continuing challenge. After 
a series of false starts, the Allies generally overcame their 
logistical difficulties; the Japanese did not. Therein lay the most 
important single factor in the campaign. ‘* 
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Chapter 8 The ‘Salamaua Magnet’ 


Karl James 


Looking out the small window of the US Douglas C-47, 22-year-old 
Private Frank Casey watched the aircraft's wing vibrate and every 
now and again caught through the clouds glimpses of jungle-covered 
mountains. If they crashed, he thought, assuming they survived, 
‘how in the name of Dickens’ would they find their way out of that 
‘green hell. The 15 men around him were members of the 2/6th 
Battalion. Some were veterans of the battalion's earlier campaigns in 
Libya and Greece in 1941. Others, like Casey, were reinforcements. 
Before boarding the aircraft in Port Moresby that morning, 14 January 
1943, each man had checked his personal kit, cleaned and oiled his 
rifle, and picked up a bandolier with 50 rounds of ammunition. They 
also carried three days rations and two blankets. They would be living 
with only the most basic of amenities. After an hour's flying time, the 
C-47 touched down on the grass airstrip at Wau, a pre-war gold- 
mining settlement in New Guinea's Bulolo Valley. Casey was 
immediately struck by the area's natural beauty, describing it as 
‘magnificent’. 


After two nights at Wau, Casey's company set off to relieve a group 
of Australian commandos near Mubo. The company, 85 officers and 
men, were driven the first few kilometres to Crystal Creek. The rest 
of their journey was on foot along the Buisaval Track. They were 
expected to cover the 30 kilometres in three days. Even for fit men, 
the trek was slow and arduous. At times, they would march for 15 
minutes and then have to rest for 15 minutes. All were exhausted 
when they reached their bivouac for the night. The company became 
strung out during the march and there was an hour-and-a-half gap 


between the first and the last man.? ‘We struggled throughout the 
day’, Casey later wrote, ‘with hearts thumping, and backs and legs 
aching’. The next day was even worse: 


The track was already a quagmire, over your ankles and up to 
your calves in places in mud, the smell of rotten vegetation, now 
the jungle canopy kept the sun off us, but the humid conditions 
soon had us all wet through, the chafing of pack straps and rifle 
slings made it uncomfortable, the Bren guns [light machine- 
guns] were being passed around on to one another frequently all 
taking turns to share the weight...struggling, slipping, falling 
down, [and] picking oneself up.? 


Thousands of Australian soldiers shared Casey's first impression of 
Wau and endured the same aching muscles, sweat and exhaustion as 
they pushed across the mountains towards Salamaua on New 
Guinea's Huon Gulf. For a time during 1943, the fighting around Wau 
and Salamaua was the most important theatre in New Guinea. The 
year began with a Japanese overland push to capture Wau in what 
would be their final major offensive in New Guinea. Thereafter, 
Australian forces began an advance towards Salamaua. The ultimate 
Australian objective was not Salamaua itself, as the men on the 
ground assumed. Rather, the campaign was to act as a magnet, to 
pull in the Japanese and hold them in the mountains overlooking 
Salamaua and divert their attention away from Lae. Lae would then 
be taken in a major Allied operation. The Salamaua magnet worked 
well but the failure to disclose the true significance of the campaign 
further strained tensions among some senior Australian officers. The 
Campaign was not spectacular; it was not rapid; it was not 
glamorous. It was a grinding campaign fought on foot amid a hostile 
environment. It was also a significant victory for Australian forces, 
one that highlighted their developing mastery of jungle warfare. 


Established before the war by gold-miners and timber-cutters, Wau 
was the hub that connected Lae and Salamaua with the Lakekamu 


River and Port Moresby. The mouth of the Lakekamu River was 240 
kilometres northwest of Port Moresby. Bulldog was 80 kilometres up- 
river, a journey of up to four days by canoe. It was less than 60 
kilometres from Bulldog to Kudjeru, taking as long as a week to travel 
by foot. It was another two days hike from Kudjeru, via Kaisenik, to 
Wau. 


From Kaisenik, the Buisaval Track ran northeast to the village of 
Mubo. This track followed a route surveyed before the war for a 
proposed road from Wau to Salamaua. The track was not anything 
like a road. Steep, narrow and muddy, from Skindewai the track 
hugged precipitous gorges and ran parallel to the Buisaval River. 
Climbing steeply to Guadagasai, the track crossed the Bitoi River and 
led to Mubo. Beyond Mubo, the track went on through Komiatum 
village across ridges to Nut Nut and then rolled downhill to the 
Francisco River and finally Salamaua. The Black Cat Track was a little- 
used route from Wau to Mubo that rose to the head of the Black Cat 
Creek and followed the Bitoi River until intersecting the Buisaval Track 
near Mubo. 


Travelling north along the Bulolo Valley, a vehicle road connected 
Wau with Bulolo and continued on to Bulwa. Beyond Bulwa one could 
either travel east towards Powerhouse or continue northwards to 
Sunshine. From Powerhouse a long, difficult track climbed eastwards 
through Missim to Bobdubi. At Sunshine a well-used track travelled 
northeast, following the Snake River, and eventually reached Lae. A 
second and longer track to Lae ran almost due north of Sunshine, 
and followed the Wampit River until it met the Markham River and 
turned east to Nadzab. It was then 40 kilometres or so to Lae by 
road.* 
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Map 13 Wau-—Mubo Area, New Guinea, 1943 


A wartime report concluded that the country ‘must be seen to be 
believed’. Clouds frequently descended on the rugged mountains, 
covering them completely and it rained constantly. The thick canopy 
of towering trees blocked out the sun from the decomposing 
vegetation and sodden tracks below. Tracks usually followed ridges 
and spurs, constantly cutting watercourses, and were a series of 
steep climbs and descents. A stumbling man would clutch at a branch 
or vine only to have it break off in his hand. One and a half 
kilometres per hour was the average pace but distances were 
measured in time.” An Australian officer remembered he was never 
dry and how even between showers huge drops of water would fall 
on them from trees that hid the sun. Blankets became mildewed and 
stank. Even trying to keep a fire going so his men returning from a 
patrol could have a hot meal was pointless, as the rotting logs would 
not stay alight. Men lived and fought in this environment for months, 
and many died there. Little wonder an Australian soldier described 
New Guinea as ‘a hell of a place’. 


The war came to New Guinea less than two months after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. On 21 January 1942, Japanese 
aircraft bombed Lae, Salamaua, Bulolo and Madang the first time. 
Soon afterwards, on 8 March, a Japanese amphibious force landed at 
Lae and Salamaua. The Japanese developed Lae into a forward air 
base and occupied nearby Salamaua with a naval garrison. Many of 
the Europeans in the region had been evacuated through Wau in 
early 1942 with some of the men joining the local militia unit, the 
New Guinea Volunteer Rifles (NGVR). A handful of Australian soldiers 
were initially sent to Wau to join with the NGVR detachment and in 
May they were strengthened by the 2/5th Independent Company. 
This force was codenamed Kanga Force. 


For much of 1942, Allied and Japanese commanders concentrated 
on Papua and the campaign along the Kokoda Trail in the Owen 
Stanley Range. The war in New Guinea, meanwhile, was being fought 
in a backwater with Kanga Force observing the Japanese around Lae 
and Salamaua and carrying out reconnaissance. The highlight was a 
daring raid on Salamaua on 30 June but this provoked the Japanese 
into reinforcing the area and in August they pushed up into the 
mountains to Mubo. The following month they occupied Guadagasai 
but had no intention of penetrating any further towards Wau. After 
briefly abandoning Wau, the Australians were reinforced by the 2/7th 
Independent Company in October. Kanga Force still only numbered 
several hundred men, many of whom were sick and worn down. By 
the year's end, however, all eyes were focused on New Guinea and 
Wau. 


In late December, when it was clear the Japanese South Seas Force 
would be defeated on the Papuan beachheads, Japanese 
commanders in Rabaul decided to reinforce Lae and carve out a 
defensive perimeter to secure eastern New Guinea.® A force based on 
the 51st Division's 102nd Infantry Regiment, commanded by Major- 
General Okabe Tooru, was to spearhead an offensive to capture Wau. 
The division had previously served in Shanghai and Indo-China before 


being sent to Rabaul. Allied code-breakers intercepted Japanese 
intentions and acting on this ULTRA intelligence, Allied aircraft 
attacked the convoy carrying the regiment to Lae. Two transport 
ships were sunk and another damaged. Only one-third of Okabe's 
force reached Lae with just half of its equipment. Between 11 and 17 
January 1943, Okabe's surviving force of nearly 4000 moved by 
barge to Salamaua. This brought the total strength of the Lae- 
Salamaua garrison up to about 6500.° 


The Australians were also reinforcing Wau. On 8 January, the 
Australian commander General Sir Thomas Blamey, in Port Moresby, 
learned Japanese troops had landed at Lae and Salamaua with a view 
of probably moving on Wau. To meet this threat, Blamey decided to 
transfer the 6th Division's veteran 17th Brigade from Milne Bay, 
where it had been in reserve, to Port Moresby and then to Wau by 
air!° The first soldiers from the 17th Brigade's 2/6th Battalion, 
including Private Casey, landed at Wau on 14 January. 


Photo 19 Soldiers from the 2/5th Battalion land by air to reinforce 
Wau, 3 March 1943. (Australian War Memorial 014372) 


The brigade's movement, however, was not rapid and depended on 
the availability of aircraft and the weather. It took five days for the 
main strength of 2/6th Battalion, 563 officers and men, to move to 
Wau.!! Flying in New Guinea at the best of times was dangerous; 
flying into Wau was particularly perilous. Hemmed in by cloud-draped 
mountains, it was not uncommon for aircraft to return to Port 
Moresby because poor visibility or unfavourable conditions meant 
they could not land. The grass airstrip sloped up to a high mountain 
range at its southern end. A US C-47 pilot later remembered how 
flying into Wau was ‘far more scary’ than the enemy. It ‘was truly 


“bush pilot flying”. It required more guts than good sense’. 1? 


The 17th Brigade's commander, Brigadier Murray Moten, took over 
Kanga Force on 17 January. With a burley build and quiet manner, he 
had a reputation for having a methodical mind and professional 
demeanour. An infantry officer in his brigade observed how Moten 
had little in common with ordinary soldiers but was most capable.!? 
Moten had to defend Wau against attack from two possible 
directions. One was from Lae, down the Bulolo Valley. The other was 
from Salamaua through Mubo. Movement and communications was 
also a problem. Once he committed a unit to a track, it could take 
days to switch them from one position to another or to recall them to 
Wau. Given the difficulties with resupplying forward troops, Moten 
realised he could only have a small number of men around Mubo.!4 
The brigadier instead deployed much of his force along the Black Cat 
and Buisaval Tracks in a thin protective screen. 


In the early hours of 28 January, the 102nd Infantry Regiment hit 
Captain Bill Sherlock's A Company, 2/6th Battalion, at Wandumi. 
Rather than following the existing main tracks to Wau, the Japanese 
had cut a new track (subsequently known as ‘Jap Track’) along a 
disused route from House Copper, off the Black Cat Track, southwest 
to Wandumi. Here Sherlock's company held the Japanese throughout 
the day. A Middle East veteran, the 34-year-old's messages to 
headquarters began optimistically but became increasingly serious. 
The attack began at 4 a.m. Three and a half hours later Sherlock 
signalled: ‘Holding them nicely. Only disadvantage JAPS above us’. 
That afternoon, at 2.55 p.m., he reported that ‘he was cut off and 
looked like being overrun’. By 3.40 p.m., he was down to just 40 men 
and running out of ammunition. Sherlock's final message came 
through at 6.23 p.m.: ‘Don't think it will be long now. Close up to 
flank and front, about 50 yds [46 metres] in front’.!° During the night 
the Australians were able to withdraw towards Crystal Creek but the 
gallant Sherlock was killed. 


The Japanese were now only a few kilometres from Wau. 
Sherlock's company's bought time for Kanga Force. A few aircraft 
were able to land on 28 January before bad weather closed the 
airfield. The next day, though, the remainder of the 2/5th and most 
of 2/7th Battalions were flown into Wau. Moten immediately deployed 
them in-depth around the airstrip's perimeter. At 4 a.m. on 30 
January, the Japanese made their bid for Wau and penetrated to 
about 400 metres of the airstrip before being beaten back with heavy 
losses. It was the closest the Japanese came to success. Moten's arm 
was strengthened later in the morning when a C-47 landed carrying 
two 25-pounders from the 2/1st Field Regiment. The guns were 
assembled under Japanese fire and at 11.15 a.m., just two hours 
later, were in action and continued firing throughout the day. 


Australian reinforcements now arrived continuously. In four days, 
between 29 January and 1 February, US transports made 244 sorties 
into Wau. At its peak, formations of 18 moved through Wau and at 
times three such formations went through in a morning.*® Each 
formation was escorted by US fighters while Nos 22 and 30 
Squadrons, RAAF, flying Beaufighters and Bostons respectively, 
bombed and strafed enemy targets near the airstrip and along the 
Japanese supply lines from Mubo to Komiatum. A detachment from 
No. 4 Squadron, RAAF, also moved to Wau. Trained in Army-Air 
cooperation, the detachment flew Wirraways and later Boomerangs 
to carry out reconnaissance, take aerial photographs, spot targets for 
the artillery and drop supplies. By the start of February, Kanga Force, 
now including the 2/3rd Independent Company, had been built up to 
3166 all ranks. Even another six guns were flown in to complete the 
artillery battery's complement of 25-pounders. Fighting, skirmishing 
and patrolling continued until dawn on 9 February when the Japanese 
were seen abandoning their positions and withdrawing across the 
Bulolo River towards Wandumi. In an area subsequently dubbed the 
‘slaughter house’, the 2/5th Battalion's war diarist noted: ‘Estimated 
this Bn responsible for 250/300 Japs killed today. Enemy is definitely 
on the run and is leaving dead, wounded and much equipment’. +” 


By the end of February the Japanese had withdrawn back to Mubo, 
pursued slowly — in part because of limited supplies — by the 
Australians. The exact Japanese casualties are not known. The 
Australians counted 753 bodies although the total number lost, 
including those who starved to death during the retreat to Mubo, was 
thought to be 1200. In the defence of Wau, from May 1942 to mid- 
February 1943, Kanga Force had lost 349 men.!® Moten afterwards 
described the battle of Wau as ‘a great fight, nothing scientific, but 
just a solid toe-to-toe slog...The Jap attack misfired, thanks to 
Sherlock's heroic stand’.!2 Sherlock's stand was decisive. It delayed 
the Japanese thrust for the airstrip long enough for Kanga Force to 
be reinforced and for Moten to prepare his defences. From 30 
January, the Australians enjoyed an ever-growing materiel advantage 
over the Japanese who were increasingly reliant on sheer 
determination. This set the pattern for the rest of the war in New 
Guinea. 


From the outset, little had gone well for the Japanese. Post-war 
interviews with surviving Japanese officers highlighted many of their 
problems. When the 102nd Infantry Regiment concentrated at 
Salamaua, the troops received 15 days worth of rations but they had 
no maps nor was any reconnaissance carried out beyond Guadagasai. 
The regiment's commander, Colonel Maruoka Kohei, who was in 
charge of the operation, was undeterred. He expected to take Wau 
easily as only two Australian companies were thought to be in the 
area. As it would only be a short march from Mubo to Wau, no 
thought was given to developing food dumps or issuing additional 
rations. Rather than the anticipated three-day march, however, it 
took ten days to cut their way along the difficult and taxing terrain of 
‘Jap Track’. By the time they reached Wandumi many soldiers were 
running out of food.2? Maruoka was reported to have said to his 
troops: ‘We are short of food — let us quickly capture Wau and get 
food from the enemy!’*! The attack on Wau on 30 January was to 
have occurred on two flanks simultaneously, with the regiment's 1st 
Battalion pushing towards the airstrip from Leahy's Farm in the south 


while the 2nd Battalion (whose battalion commander was killed by 
Sherlock's company at Wandumi) was to come from Bulolo River from 
the northeast. The two wings, though, were unable to synchronise 
their attack and each was defeated in turn. Having been checked and 
under constant pressure from the Australians, on 8 February, 
Maruoka issued the following order: ‘The enemy has surrounded our 
positions and are now pouring into our lines. Communications 
between Detachment HQ has been cut off, and their situation is 
unknown. All units will evacuate their present position and carry out 
retreat’.22 


Falling back to Mubo, Japanese fortunes fared little better in March. 
A second attempt to capture Wau from the Markham Valley was 
abandoned even before it begun when Allied aircraft, again acting as 
a result of ULTRA intelligence, devastated the convoy carrying the 
rest of Lieutenant-General Nakano Hidemitsu's 51st Division from 
Rabaul during the Battle of the Bismarck Sea in early March. Of the 
nearly 7000 troops aboard the convoy fewer than 4000 survived, 
most of whom returned to Rabaul. Only about 1000 reached Lae.?° 
Nakano was one of the survivors and subsequently took over the 
Salamaua garrison from Okade. In May, Lieutenant-General Adachi 
Hatazo, the commander of the Eighteenth Army in Madang, sent the 
115th Infantry Regiment overland from Madang to Lae to reinforce 
Salamaua. The 66th Infantry Regiment similarly moved from 
Finschhafen. Nakano needed the reinforcements. In March, half of 
the 2000 troops he had in the Mubo area, mainly from the 102nd 
Infantry Regiment, were sick or wounded. Conditions for frontline 
Japanese soldiers were pathetic. In the 102nd Infantry Regiment 
alone, between 7 January and 10 May, 1270 privates died. As late as 
mid-May, Nakano admitted the physical and mental effects of the 
Wau operation were still being felt. 


During this time, the 17th Brigade was pushing towards Mubo while 
the 2/6th Battalion in the Bulolo Valley was patrolling towards the 
Markham Valley, and the 2/3rd Independent Company was operating 


in the Missim area. Rather than launching an all-out offensive, Moten 
saw his task as gaining control of the Mubo area by ‘offensive 
patrolling’ to threaten the approaches to Salamaua. He had also been 
cautioned by Lieutenant-General Edmund Herring's New Guinea Force 
to not allow becoming ‘involved in the type of 
had occurred at Buna.2° 
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siege” warfare’ that 


Photo 20 An aerial view of the Salamaua Isthmus looking south 
along the coast towards Nassau Bay, New Guinea, 1943. (Australian 
War Memorial 128382) 


The area was further reinforced on 23 April, when Major-General 
Stanley Savige's 3rd Division headquarters, a militia formation, took 
over from Moten and Kanga Force. Savige's operations were to 
stretch across a vast arc of New Guinea. At its peak, his command 
measured approximately 120 kilometres by air and at least twice that 
on the ground.2° Savige established his headquarters (HQ) at Bulolo. 
The 15th Brigade's HQ moved along the exhausting Missim Track with 
the 2/3rd Independent Company patrolling towards the Japanese on 
Bobdubi Ridge. The commandos were joined by the 58th/59th 
Battalion in late May. The brigade's 24th Battalion was tasked with 
defending the Wampit Valley and blocking any potential Japanese 
push towards Bulwa. Savige concentrated Moten's 17th Brigade 
against Mubo and Lababia Ridge. For most of the campaign, the 
place of honour belonged to the 17th Brigade who Savige used as his 
‘spearhead in attack’ and ‘clenched fist to drive home success’.2” The 
long-serving 2/7th and 2/5th Independent Companies, meanwhile, 
were relieved in April and May respectively. On 30 June, a US combat 
team from the 162nd Regiment made an amphibious landing on the 
coast at Nassau Bay and 10 days later linked up with the Australians 
on Bitoi Ridge. General Blamey had suggested developing Nassau Bay 
so stores could be brought in by sea to help ease Savige's 
overstretched supply lines. Nassau Bay was also needed as a staging 
area for the impending amphibious invasion of Lae. Savige, however, 
had little knowledge of these future plans. 
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Map 14 Australian and Japanese dispositions 


30 April 1943 


An old warhorse and friend of Blamey, Savige had been 
commissioned from the ranks during the Great War and had raised 
and commanded the 17th Brigade in the Libyan and Greek campaigns 
in 1941. He valued loyalty and cared about his men. He was also 
sensitive and had many detractors. A senior officer later asserted 
Savige was ‘too old’ for a field command in New Guinea and that it 
was Savige's principal staff officer, Lieutenant-Colonel John ‘Wilton 
who ran the campaign’.2® General Herring had a particularly poor 
opinion of Savige, thinking he had reached the limit of his ability as a 
brigadier.2? Herring did not take Savige into his confidence and 
deliberately kept his divisional commander in the dark as to 
Salamaua's true significance. 


Salamaua was not an objective in itself; it was a diversion. Lae was 
the real prize. As discussed in the earlier chapters, Blamey's broader 
vision was to land forces by air at Nadzab in conjunction with an 
amphibious landing near Lae. The Salamaua campaign was intended 
to draw Japanese forces away from Lae. Blamey had made his point 
personally to Moten in January immediately before he took over 
Kanga Force.°° Blamey similarly discussed his plans with Herring at 
length on several occasions. Blamey was quite clear that he did not 
want Salamaua to fall until the Lae operation had been launched. 
Herring later commented that Blamey ‘wanted the operation against 
Salamaua to serve as a cloak for our operations against Lae, and to 
act as a magnet drawing reinforcements from Lae’.*! As historian 
David Horner has shown, although Herring knew of and agreed with 
Blamey's plan, from mid-1943 Herring was also under pressure from 
General Douglas MacArthur and other senior US officers to capture 
Salamaua as soon as possible. After a series of discussions in late 
July, Blamey eventually convinced MacArthur that action should not 
be taken against Salamaua if it meant prejudicing the capture of 
Lae.?? 


Savige was unaware of such discussions. Although he assumed 
Salamaua was his ultimate goal, his immediate task was to secure 
the Wau-Bulolo area. On 20 May, Herring's HQ expanded Savige's 
task to ‘threaten Salamaua’ by aggressive action. A week later, New 
Guinea Force defined Savige's ultimate objective as ‘to drive the 
enemy north of the Francisco River by aggressive action as soon as 
possible’.7? Two months later, Herring sent Savige a handwritten letter 
dated 29 July stating — for Savige's ‘private ear only’ — that planning 
was underway for an attack on Lae. Herring reiterated Savige's role 
as follows: 


..drive the enemy North of the Francisco River. The capture of 
Salamaua is of course devoutly to be wished but no attempt 
upon it is to be allowed to interfere with the major operations 
being planned... The role of 3 Div during the main ops 
[operations] will be to hold in the Salamaua area, if not already 
in your hands, the maximum number of enemy.>* 


This vague instruction was the closest Herring came to expressing 
that Salamaua was linked to the operations against Lae. Yet it was 
still only a hint. Savige later complained bitterly he knew ‘nothing 
about the use of Salamaua as a magnet to draw Jap forces from 
Lae.” Savige's and Herring's personal grievances went back to at 
least the start of the war when both served together in the 6th 
Division. Now, on the eve of the major offensive in New Guinea, their 
working relationship completely deteriorated. Savige afterwards 
ranked New Guinea Force headquarters as the factor that most 
severely affected his campaign followed by the terrain, weather, 
supplies and, finally, the Japanese.°° Herring disparagingly thought 
Savige ‘went his own sweet way’.°” 


Savige did little to help the situation. Frustrated and distrustful, he 
was tight-lipped with his plans and progress. Moten observed that 
Savige did not let Herring know much about what was going on and, 


consequently, few people in Port Moresby — including Blamey — knew 
exactly what was happening. Eventually, on 19 August, Blamey sent 
Major-General Frank Berryman, his trusted chief-of-staff, from Port 
Moresby to investigate. As Moten later put it, ‘Berry came up to give 
a bowler hat to either Savige or me if unsuccessful or to Herring for 
not knowing what was going on’.2® After an interview with Savige, 
Colonel Wilton and Moten at the latter's headquarters at Tambu Bay, 
Berryman was impressed with the progress and conduct of the 
campaign. The bowler hats were stowed away although Berryman 
told Savige his headquarters was to be relieved by another militia 
formation. Major-General Edward Milford's 5th Division HQ. Berryman 
had been one of Savige's staunchest critics but on his return to Port 
Moresby Berryman admitted to Blamey and Herring that ‘Savige had 
done well and we misjudged him’? Blamey later congratulated his 
old friend Savige for handling the campaign ‘with exceptional skill’.*° 


While the generals waged their own personal battles, the shooting 
war continued. By late July, the 17th Brigade was pushing towards 
Mount Tambu and Goodview Junction and the 15th Brigade, with the 
2/7th Battalion under command, had crawled onto Bobdubi Ridge, 
capturing the key feature Old Vickers Position. On the coast, the 
162nd US Infantry Regiment with members of the Papuan Infantry 
Battalion had advanced from Nassau to Tambu Bay and fought up 
onto Roosevelt Ridge. Savige was thus pushing against the Japanese 
and Salamaua on three axes. 
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Map 15 Australian and Japanese dispositions, Mubo—Bobdubi 
Ridge, 13 July 1943 


Along with his infantry and commandos, Savige also had a 
considerable artillery force. During the earlier push towards Mubo, 
the Australians did so under the cover of 2/1st Field Regiment's 
battery at Wau. Although the infantry soon moved beyond the range 
of the 25-pounders, their firepower was offset in late February by 1st 
Mountain Battery with two 3.7-inch howitzers. Flown into Wau, the 
howitzers were wrestled along the Buisaval Track in support of the 
17th Brigade. More artillery arrived at Tambu Bay by barge in late 
July. This included a battery of four 25-pounders from the 2/6th Field 
Regiment to support the 15th Brigade, and the US 218th and 205th 
Field Artillery Battalions — each consisting of three batteries of four 
75-millimetre guns. A battery from the 218th Field Artillery Battalion 
supported the 17th Brigade while the remaining US guns supported 
the 162nd Regiment. Later in the campaign, two 155-millimetre guns 
from ‘M’ Heavy Battery were sent forward to Tambu Bay. Operated by 
the 2/6th Field Regiment's gunners, these big guns fired a 43 
kilogram shell and were able to hit Salamaua. 


The terrain presented its own unique challenges for the gunners 
who had to calculate for their fire to clear steep crests or engage 
targets on narrow ridges. Poor communications also made it difficult 
to concentrate artillery fire. Even spotting targets in the thick jungle 
was trying. For artillery fire to be effective against well dug-in and 
concealed pillboxes and bunkers, the barrage had to be right on the 
Japanese positions. Artillery observation officers learned they had to 
go forward with the infantry to see the targets to accurately direct 
the guns’ fire. When harassing known Japanese lines of 
communication, observers would look for signs such as smoke from 
cooking fires to locate the Japanese.*! The presence of artillery 
provided a psychological boost for the Allied soldiers. As the 2/6th 
Battalion's war diarist noted during fighting on Lababia Ridge in June, 
the ‘morale of our tps [troops]...raised to the highest pitch by the 


excellent shooting’ of the mountain battery.** The most devastating 
demonstration of firepower occurred on 16 August, when the 
division's guns were concentrated to support the 17th Brigade's 
successful attack on Komiatum Ridge. Over 500 rounds fell on the 
ridge and surrounding area in just half an hour. The Japanese also 
employed field, medium and mountain guns. Although accurate and 
well directed, they were usually employed individually and rarely 
engaged more than two guns on any one target. As with so much of 
the campaign in 1943, the Japanese were outgunned. 
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Map 16 Australian, US and Japanese dispositions, Komiatum—Mount 
Tambu, 22 August 1943 


More than bullets and bayonets, however, the momentum of 
Savige's Campaign was dictated by long and over-stretched supply 
lines and was literally carried on the backs of New Guineans. Until 
Nassau Bay was developed, most troops and supplies arrived in 
theatre by air. The airstrip at Wau remained the main hub but the 
airstrip at Bulwa was also used. Air-dropping stations — drop zones — 
were also established along the Buisaval and Komiatum Tracks for the 
17th Brigade, the Missim Track for the 15th Brigade, and up towards 
Wampit for those units operating towards Markham Valley. Stores and 
supplies were then carried to forward troops. Theoretically, each New 
Guinean carried a load of about 18 kilograms, and almost as many 
carriers were employed as soldiers fighting. To support the 15th 
Brigade's 1100 men operating on Bobdubi Ridge, for example, more 
than 800 carriers laboured along the Missim Track. As well as carrying 
supplies forward, New Guineans also carried stretchers and assisted 
with evacuating the wounded. Carrying a stretcher along the Missim 
Track was particularly taxing with it taking six and a half days to walk 
from Bobdubi to Powerhouse. Some lengths of the track involved 
hours of climbing along a muddy track where the only footholds were 
roots and vines. Up to 18 carriers were needed for one stretcher. A 
wartime report described the maintenance of the track by the New 
Guineans as a ‘tremendous’ effort.*? More than this, the New Guinean 
carriers were absolutely vital. The Australians would not have been 
able to fight an aggressive offensive campaign without them. 


It was a long and monotonous campaign, consisting of continuous 
patrolling in miserable conditions periodically interspersed by fierce 
action. Most of the fighting was done to control the ridges as these 
controlled the surrounding territory. The Australians were more active 
and aggressive with their patrolling than the Japanese who were 
more reliant on their strongly fortified positions. Having had months 
to prepare their defences, the Japanese typically dug in on the high 


ground where they could dominate the approaches to tracks or 
Surrounding features. Japanese positions were defended by heavy 
and medium machine guns firing from well-constructed timber and 
earthen pillboxes and bunkers. Pillboxes were usually sited so that 
their fire could provide mutual support and were connected by crawl 
trenches or tunnels to skilfully camouflaged foxholes and weapon 
pits. Foxholes, for example, were dug at the base of large trees, 
among the roots. Fields of fire were cut through the undergrowth 
although vegetation was thinned only enough to make fire and 
observation possible. 


These fire lines were not immediately recognisable to patrols but 
experience taught Australian and US troops to look for and avoid 
areas with thinned out growth.** At Old Vickers Position, Ambush 
Knoll and Mount Tambu, the Japanese built timber barricades to block 
tracks and funnel assaulting troops into fixed machine-gun fire. Such 
defences complied with a Japanese instruction issued on 17 July that 
ordered ‘even the smallest unit’ to prepare deeply entrenched 
fortifications with ‘belts of concealed positions connected to each 
other’. The order also grimly predicted: ‘Every man must regard his 
position as his grave’.*° 


Photo 21 Weapon pit of the 2/5th Battalion on the Komiatum 
Track, Goodview, New Guinea, 7 August 1943. (Australian War 
Memorial 055588) 


Heavy casualties taught the Australians that these positions could 
not be rushed. Instead, they evolved an approach that Savige 
described as ‘Find, Feel, Fix and then Fight’"° The Australians would 
try to isolate Japanese positions through patrolling, cutting and 
harassing their lines of communications and wearing down the 
garrisons. The enemy besieged, the position would then be taken in a 
combined assault involving air and artillery support with the infantry 
attacking under the cover of mortar and machine-gun fire. Bren 
gunners would concentrate on suppressing the pillboxes while Owen 


gunners and riflemen attacked from the flanks, closing in with 
grenades. Pillboxes now became death traps for their occupants. 
Newly won positions were quickly consolidated, ready for inevitable 
Japanese counter attacks that usually came in the mid-afternoon and 
during the night. 


This pattern of attack and counter attack was regularly repeated 
but patrolling was constant. ‘Patrolling’, as Brigadier Moten 
commented, ‘particularly aggressive patrolling, is the key to 
successful jungle fighting.” The Australians patrolled to obtain 
information about the Japanese, to become familiar with the routes 
of tracks and terrain, and to report on approaches to different 
features and locations. This type of information formed the basis for 
future operations and intelligence assessments. This, though, was 
little solace for soldiers who had to carry out this duty day after day 
and who were tired — both physically and mentally — and wet and 
who existed in a constant state of tension. Patrolling was nearly 
always done during the day as it was too easy to become lost and 
disorientated or stumble into booby-traps. Only the Japanese moved 
at night. 


A patrol from the 2/5th Battalion made a particularly grisly 
discovery in February, shortly after the battle for Wau, when they 
found the remains of a captured Australian killed by the Japanese. 
The unidentified soldier was found with his wrists bound by signal 
wire in front of his body. His boots and socks had been removed and 
there was a black patch on his heel as though he had been tortured. 
Other marks on his body also indicated he had been tortured or 
bayonetted. His head was ‘pretty far gone’, a member of the patrol 
testified.4® Discoveries such as this further tempered battle-hardened 
men. There was little mercy. ‘We had no scruples about shooting any 
wounded who lay about a captured position’, wrote a 2/5th Battalion 
company commander 40 years later.*? Brigadier Heathcoat Hammer, 
the 15th Brigade's aggressive commander, was equally explicit: 


The whole show is a ‘murder’ war. We shoot wounded men with 
arms (who might have been captured) and the Japs do the 
same. The Jap always covers our wounded and often inflicts 
casualties on the men endeavouring to rescue them and will 
finally kill the wounded men. The only answer is to be equally 
relentless.>° 


By the third week in August, the 15th Brigade were in control of 
Bobdubi Ridge while the 17th Brigade had cracked the Japanese 
defences on Komiatum Ridge. In the fight for Komiatum, Moten also 
had under his command the lead elements of the militia's 29th 
Brigade who were arriving from Nassau Bay. For Moten and his men, 
except for the 2/7th Battalion, their campaign was over. The 17th was 
relieved by the 29th Brigade on 24 August and subsequently returned 
to Australia. The 2/7th Battalion remained with the 15th Brigade for 
another month. Savige's campaign was over too. As mentioned 
previously, when General Berryman interviewed Savige and Moten on 
19 August, Berryman told Savige his headquarters would be relieved. 
The next day Berryman finally outlined Blamey's plan to Savige as 
they and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilton walked along a track from 
Moten's HQ to Savige's new HQ at Tambu Bay. Suspicious of Herring, 
Savige always suspected he would be relieved before Salamaua fell. 
He even went so far as to assert that there had been a ‘premeditated 
plan to obtain’ his removal.°! There was some substance to this 
charge, but Savige's relief was a bitter pill for him to swallow 
especially coming when the end of the campaign was in sight. 


When Major-General Milford's 5th Division HQ took over from 
Savige at a minute before midnight on 25/26 August, Milford knew 
his task was to ‘continue offensive operations against Salamaua with 
the object of drawing maximum enemy strength away from Lae’.°* As 
soon as operations against Lae began Milford was to destroy the 
Salamaua garrison. A professional soldier and Great War veteran, 
Blamey described Milford as having the qualities of force and drive 


that ‘marked him as a leader of quality’.°? Milford — like Herring — was 
an artillery officer and the two were close. There was none of the 
ambiguity that had marred the association between Herring and 
Savige. One of Milford's first priorities was to open a supply line with 
the coast, as this would shorten his overland supply route and reduce 
the demand for aircraft that were needed for Lae. Herring had told 
Milford that Savige's failure to do this earlier had been the main 
reason for his relief.°* 


Lieutenant-General Adachi meanwhile continued to funnel troops 
from other areas of New Guinea into Salamaua. In early July, a 
battalion from the 80th Infantry Regiment moved from Madang to go 
into action on Bobdubi Ridge while elements of the 238th Infantry 
Regiment moved to the area and were fighting on Roosevelt Ridge by 
mid-August. The 115th Infantry Regiment and 14th Field Artillery 
Regiment moved to Salamaua from New Britain along with other 
reinforcements. By 6 September, General Nakano had under his 
command some 6000 men. These included nearly 4000 from his 51st 
Division (the 66th, 102nd and 115th Infantry Regiments) along with 
the 80th and 238th Infantry Regiments, the 30th Independent 
Engineer Regiment, and other supporting units.°° Nakano planned to 
make the garrison's final stand north of the Francisco River where it 
was thought they could hold out until October.°® But Japanese 
resistance was about to collapse. 


Blamey's magnet had attracted thousands of Japanese troops to 
Salamaua. Now this magnet threatened to become a noose. On 4 
September, the 9th Division made an amphibious landing some 20 
kilometres east of Lae. The next day, the 503rd US Paratrooper 
Infantry Regiment and Australian gunners from the 2/4th Field 
Regiment carried out a parachute drop into Nadzab. Over the next 
few days the 7th Division was flown into Nadzab and the Markham 
Valley. Adachi realised holding Lae and Salamaua would be 
impossible. He therefore ordered Nakano to abandon Salamaua and 
withdraw to Kiari on New Guinea's north coast. According to 


Japanese prisoners interrogated immediately after the war, the 
evacuation began on 6 September with 5000 troops eventually 
evacuated by sea to Lae.°’ Nakano went on to march his division 
across the Huon Peninsula over the mountains to Kiari. Another 600 
naval personnel were taken out by submarine from Salamaua to 
Rabaul while the rest made their way to Lae on foot. By 10 
September, organised Japanese resistance south of the Francisco 
River ceased. The next day the 29th Brigade's 42nd Battalion reached 
the Salamaua Isthmus and entered the ruined town while the 
brigade's 15th Battalion followed the coast towards Lae in pursuit of 
the Japanese. 


Among the bomb craters, ruined buildings, bunkers and graves, on 
16 September, Padre Vernon Sherwin raised a tattered Australian flag 
over Salamaua. The flag had been taken from the town immediately 
before the Japanese invaded in March 1942 and carried by Sherwin 
who served as a chaplain with the NGVR and 2/7th Battalion.°® This 
simple gesture heralded an end to the campaign and was a poignant 
symbol of Australia's struggle to liberate New Guinea. 


In the 18 months Sherwin carried the flag, the war fought in the 
Wau-Salamaua area grew from a small, fringe campaign in 1942 to 
become the principle ground campaign in New Guinea for much of 
1943; a campaign waged by thousands of Australians, Japanese, 
Americans and New Guineans. From 23 April to 13 September 1943, 
the 3rd and 5th Divisions lost 358 men killed and 776 wounded. 
Including those serving with Kanga Force, 707 Australians died 
defending Wau or fighting to liberate Salamaua. The 162nd US 
Regiment suffered 81 killed and 396 wounded. Japanese casualties 
are difficult to know. Kanga Force thought some 1200 Japanese died 
during their advance on Wau and subsequent retreat to Mubo. The 
3rd Division estimated it killed 2772 Japanese.°? Although most 
Australians who fought and died in the campaign did not realise it at 
the time, their sacrifice made a significant contribution to the ultimate 
success of the Allies offensive in 1943-44. The recollections of 


infantry officer Captain Henry Gullett best sum up the Salamaua 
campaign: ‘My memory of those days is of gaunt-faced men, yellow 
with Atebrin, many shivering with fever, standing round a dismal, 
smoking fire because there was no place to sit. But we were 
winning’.°° 
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Chapter 9 From the Air, Sea and Land 


The Capture of Lae 
Peter J. Dean 


At 1035 on 5 September 1943 Colonel Kenneth H. Kinsler, 
Commanding Officer (CO) of the US 503rd Parachute Infantry 
Regiment (PIR), leapt out of his Dakota transport aircraft into 
combat. Within four and a half minutes some 81 transport aircraft 
had landed his regiment on three separate landing zones near the 
abandoned airfield at Nadzab, 27 kilometres from the main Japanese 
base in New Guinea at Lae. As Kinsler floated through the smoke 
screen towards the drop zone aircraft of the US Fifth Air Force 
bombed and strafed the surrounding area, including the villages of 
Gabmatzung and Gasonkek and the Markham Valley Road. 
Meanwhile, fighter aircraft circled lazily overhead guarding against 
interference from any marauding Japanese planes. This was the first 
and only time that a US parachute regiment would be dropped 
complete in one lift during the Pacific War.! Soon after the 503rd PIR 
had landed a ‘volunteer’ detachment from the 2/4th Australian Field 
Regiment with two light 25-pounder guns were also dropped over the 
airstrip. 


As Kinsler floated through the bright New Guinea sky, the pressure 
of command and the burden of history weighed heavily upon him. As 
this operation was the first of its kind in the Pacific theatre he knew it 
had to be a success. But what Kinsler did not realise was that the 
tactical use of his regiment to help facilitate the capture of Lae would 
have strategic implications far beyond the Southwest Pacific Area 
(SWPA). His success or failure would help to make or break the 
airborne concept in the US Army. 


The pressure on the 503rd PIR came from the failure of the US 
parachute drops in support of Operation Torch, the invasion of North 
Africa in November 1942, and Operation Husky, the invasion of Sicily 
in July 1943. As a result the US Army was locked in fierce debate 
over the utility and effectiveness of its airborne troops. The debate 
was divided between those who believed the drops in Africa and 
Sicily had been too small to secure any meaningful success and those 
who believed that no more than a battalion could be landed 
accurately. This debate was investigated by the Swing Board, named 
after Major-General Joseph Swing, which convened at Camp Mackall, 
North Carolina, just as the 503rd PIR were making their first combat 
jump. The Nadzab operation ‘proved to be a powerful assertion of the 
possibilities of large-scale airborne operations’ and had a major 
influence on the Swing Board's decision to validation the airborne 
concept and cement its place amongst Allied military plans around 
the globe. 


But at 1035 on 5 September 1943 nothing could have been further 
from Kinsler's mind. His concern was the defence of his regiment's 
newly won airstrip, deep inside Japanese territory, and his focus was 
on the immediate security of Nadzab; the need to link up with the 
Australian engineers crossing the Markham River; and the 
preparations of the airstrip for the air-landing of two brigades of the 
7th Australian Division. If this was not pressure enough Kinsler was 
aware that the operation was being watched by both the theatre 
commander, General Douglas MacArthur, and the Fifth Air Force 
commander, Lieutenant-General George Kenney, circling above his 
paratroopers in their B-17s. 


Kinsler's regiment was the spearhead of the 7th Australian 
Division's assault. This was the western arm of the I Australian Corps 
double envelopment of the main Japanese defensive line at the head 
of the Huon Gulf. The Japanese garrison at Lae represented the 
greatest threat to Kinsler and his men. Their landing, however, was 
unopposed as the Japanese attention had been diverted elsewhere. 


The day before Kinsler's men made their combat drop, the US Navy's 
VII Amphibious Force had landed the 9th Australian Division 27 
kilometres to the east of Lae and that division's lead battalions were 
closing in on the Busu River, their major obstacle before the town. 


The capture of Lae would break open the main Japanese defensive 
position in New Guinea, isolate the Japanese forces fighting around 
Salamaua and expose both the Markham and Ramu Valleys and the 
Huon Peninsula for assault by the Australians. The capture of these 
positions in New Guinea would secure the critical Vitiaz Strait 
between New Guinea and New Britain, giving the Allies access to the 
Bismarck Sea and tightening the noose around Rabaul, the main 
Japanese base in the South Pacific. From here MacArthur could start 
to leap-frog his way along the north coast of New Guinea towards the 
Philippines. 


Plans and preparations 


While the idea for a double envelopment of Lae by the I Australian 
Corps was straightforward, the planning and execution of such an 
operation was profoundly difficult. The plan would eventually call for 
the projection of forces into New Guinea via the air, sea and land. It 
was to be a truly joint (all three services) and combined (Australian 
and US) campaign. 


In the way of the Australian advance were Lieutenant-General 
Shoge Ryoichi and his heavily dug-in garrison at Lae, as well as 
Lieutenant-General Nakano Hidemitsu's 5ist Division operating 
between Lae and Salamua. As Lae was the principal base of the 
Japanese operations in New Guinea the Allies believed that it 
consisted of over 6000 troops made up of infantry from elements of 
the 80th, 41st and 21st Infantry Regiments, artillery from the 21st 
Independent Mixed Brigade, the 5th SASEBO (naval landing troops) 
and 14th Field Artillery Regiment as well as engineers and support 


troops.? The 51st Division's 6000 troops had been heavily engaged in 
stemming the 3rd (later 5th) Australian Division's advance on 
Salamaua (see chapter 8). They were expecting that, once this town 
fell, the Australians would drive on Lae with a frontal assault, possibly 
Supported by a tactical amphibious landing like the one that the 
162nd US Infantry Regiment conducted at Nassau Bay in June. 


The planning for the capture of Lae (Operation Postern) was to be 
run by Blamey's Advanced Land headquarters (Adv LHQ) in Brisbane 
under the direction of the Deputy Chief of the General Staff (DCGS), 
Major-General Frank Berryman. Berryman was a highly experienced 
and gifted staff officer who had seen extensive service in the Middle 
East and the Pacific. He had taken over the role of DCGS during the 
Papuan campaign before moving forward to Port Moresby to 
simultaneously take on the role of chief of staff of New Guinea Force 
(NGF). Blamey later added to his already extensive list of jobs chief 
of staff of Advanced NGF HQ at the beachheads for the closing weeks 
of the campaign.* 


While the concept of operations was Blamey's, the plan was 
Berryman's. It was his job to put Blamey's thoughts into action. 
Berryman pulled together a handpicked planning team at Adv LHQ 
and had an exceptionally detailed scale model of the Huon Peninsula 
and Markham Valley constructed in a room at the headquarters. The 
model was exact in every detail down to swamps, bends in rivers and 
patches of kunai grass. A replica was later constructed in Port 
Moresby to help with the tactical planning. 


At the theatre level Berryman had to deal with MacArthur's General 
Headquarters (GHQ) on matters relating to the logistics of the 
operation (see chapter 7) and force concentration. Berryman had 
developed a good working relationship with his operations 
counterpart at GHQ, Major-General Stephen Chamberlin, but the 
competition for scarce resources, especially shipping, would cause a 


number of standoffs in the planning between these two officers and 
their staffs and ultimately delay the operation by more than a month. 


Berryman would provide for all the detailed operational planning, 
while NGF HQ in Port Moresby under Lieutenant-General Edmund 
Herring would concentrate on the masking operation against 
Salamaua. Salamaua, Blamey ordered, would remain in Japanese 
hands until the assault on Lae was launched. NGF's other major task 
was the development of the ports and base areas in Papua to support 
the coming offensive. Tactical planning was divulged down to the 
divisional HQ, which would work in tandem with its US air and 
amphibious counterparts on the respective plans. Coordination was to 
be carried out through a series of conferences with Blamey, Berryman 
and senior commanders in the lead up to the assault. 


Berryman's plan was outlined on 17 May 1943. It called for a two- 
phase operation. Phase I consisted of the ‘seizure of the Binocular 
[Lae]—Exchequer [Nadzab] area’, while Phase II consisted of 
subsequent operations in the Markham Valley and along to the coast 
of the Huon Peninsula to secure Madang. Initially, the focus of 
planning and preparations would revolve almost entirely around 
Phase I. 


With limited fire support available from the US Navy and no carrier- 
based aircraft to support Phase I operations, Berryman directed that 
the 9th Division would provide for an ‘unopposed landing...outside 
the range of field artillery in [Lae]. The overland assault was 
allocated to the 7th Division and its role was the ‘seizure and 
development of an airfield at Nadzab’. The line of communications for 
this operation would emanate from Wau via the Bulldog Road (see 
chapter 7) and involve the use of DUKWs (amphibious vehicles) to 
breach the Markham River. Berryman's plan outline did, however, 
recognise that ‘initially maintenance [of the 7th Division] may be by 
air’. 


It soon became apparent that the supporting forces allocated by 
GHQ would not be sufficient for the operation. The 9th Division had 
been allocated too few amphibious units and it was realised that the 
entire VII Amphibious Force would have to be allocated to the 
assault. Meanwhile Major-General George Vasey, General Officer 
Commanding (GOC) 7th Division, was not relishing the prospect of an 
advance from Wau to Lae via Nadzab. Rather than undertaking a 
long, arduous overland march, then a crossing of the Markham River, 
he proposed that one of the newly arrived US parachute battalions be 
used to take the abandoned airfield at Nadzab so that his entire 
division could then be flown in and resupplied by air. It was a brilliant 
and daring proposition, and Blamey, Berryman and Herring 
immediately recognised its promise. GHQ denied the request for a 
parachute battalion and offered the entire regiment instead! 


Air support 


The decision to air-land the 7th division at Nadzab and use an entire 
parachute regiment was predicated on the increase of airpower in the 
SWPA in the lead up to the assault on Lae. The additional aircraft 
committed to the region at the Pacific Military Conference in March 
had been forthcoming so that by July two further US fighter groups 
and a medium bomber group had arrived in Papua. Complementing 
this firepower was the arrival of the 380th Heavy Bombardment 
Group, which had started operating out of Darwin. 


By September reinforcements meant that the US Troop Carrier 
Wing could field 14 squadrons.’ Due to the need to support the 
operations by both Australian divisions, especially the need to 
maintain an air bridge to Nadzab, air support over the amphibious 
landing could only be maintained for a limited period.® The slight 
delay on the availability of the transport aircraft to drop the 503rd 
PIR was yet another factor that forced the operation to be delayed 
from 1 August to early September. 


The operation for the capture of Lae and the seizure of the Huon 
Peninsula was predicated on the use of airpower. Therefore, the 
establishment of air superiority over the operational area was a must 
before the operation kicked off. This requirement was made more 
complicated by Japanese plans. On 27 July Imperial General 
Headquarters had ordered Lieutenant-General Kumaichi Teramoto's 
Fourth Air Army from the Dutch East Indies to the Southwest Pacific. 
Kumaichi would command the 6th and 7th Air Divisions and the 14th 
Air Brigade, concentrated at Wewak to support the Eighteenth Army 
in New Guinea. By basing his planes at Wewak, Kumaichi would be 
out of range of Allied fighter planes but still able to support 
operations over Lae and the Huon Peninsula. This move was a major 
threat to the Allied plans for Phase II of Cartwheel and MacArthur's 
plans thereafter to advance along the north coast of New Guinea. 


The establishment of air superiority was the responsibility of 
Lieutenant-General George Kenney, commander of Allied Air Forces. 
Kenney was one of the most brilliant air force commanders of the 
Second World War and had made maximum use of his air force to 
control the airspace throughout the region. His crowning 
achievements so far had been the continual grinding down of 
Japanese airpower at Rabaul and the elimination of the Japanese 
attempt to reinforce New Guinea at the battle of the Bismarck Sea in 
March. He now faced a new threat from Wewak. 


Kenney's answer to this predicament was typical of his aggressive 
and innovative approach to the use of airpower. After negotiating 
with Blamey, Berryman and GHQ, Kenney received permission to use 
Australian 57th/60th Militia Battalion and the US 871st Airborne 
Engineers to set up a secret advanced fighter base deep behind 
enemy lines to give his fighter planes the range to operate over 
Wewak. The location selected was the area around Tsili Tsili near the 
Watut River, some 70 kilometres (by air) north-west of Wau, and 
west of Lae. Not happy with the name, especially after some officers 
thought that it was reflective of the Fifth Air Force's harebrained 


scheme, Kenney decreed it would be known after the town 6 
kilometres south, Marilinan. The troops arrived on 16 June and by 
1 July transport aircraft were able to land on the strip and on 26 July 
the first fighter aircraft arrived.’ 


At the same time Kenney put in place an elaborate deception plan 
to give himself enough time to complete the airfield without Japanese 
interference. Kenney got Allied troops around Bena Bena, 85 
kilometres (by air) north-west of Marilinan, to construct an airstrip in 
a manner that would attract the attention of the Japanese. By 
10 August the Japanese Fourth Air Army had amassed over 
250 aircraft at Wewak for an air counteroffensive. Kenney noted that 
his ‘fingers by this time were getting calluses from being crossed so 
hard, but the Japs still showed no signs of knowing that we were 
building an [air]field right in their back yard’.!° 


On 14 August Kenney moved two fighter squadrons from the 35th 
Fighter Group into Marilinan, the same day that the first Japanese 
reconnaissance aircraft spotted the airfield. The following morning 
the Japanese struck, but they were met by US fighters who had been 
pre-warned by the radar site set up to cover the airfield. Over the 
following days US P-39 Airacobra, P-38 Lightning and P- 
47 Thunderbolts battled to defend Marilinan while supplies were built 
up for the Allied strike. 


On 17 August Kenney's offensive kicked off. Just before dawn his 
heavy bombers struck the Japanese airfields at Wewak; two hours 
later the medium bombers with heavy fighter escort arrived. This 
group caught the Japanese on the ground preparing for the next 
strike against Marilinan. Over 60 Japanese bombers and 50 fighters 
were caught in the ground at Borum with the lead Japanese plane 
halfway down the runway when the B-25 Mitchell bombers struck 
raining down bombs and .50 calibre machine-gun fire. 


‘The black day of August 17’ cost the Japanese Army Air Force 
100 aircraft and hundreds of air and ground crews. The Americans 
returned to hit the airfields the next day and pounded the Japanese 
air force at Wewak throughout the rest of August.!! The attacks were 
crippling and every day that the campaign wore on the disparity 
between Allied and Japanese airpower grew. However, the strikes on 
Wewak were not conclusive. The Japanese retained enough air power 
in the region to contest the skies above the major battlefields, and as 
D-Day for the Lae operation approached local air superiority would go 
to whichever side chose to concentrate their strength at what they 
believed was the decisive point. 


The 9th Division landing 


The tactical planning for the amphibious assault had been divulged 
by Adv. LHQ to Major-General George Wootten's 9th Division HQ and 
Rear-Admiral Daniel E. Barbey's VII Amphibious Force. This planning 
had got off to a rather bumpy start. The original plan had been for 
the US 2nd Engineering Special Brigade (2ESB) to land the 
Australians outside of Lae. The brigade was a US Army amphibious 
unit designed for short-range shore-to-shore operations. However, on 
16-17 June I Australian Corps HQ staff along with GOCs of 6th, 7th 
and 9th Divisions, Brigadier W. F. Heavy (CO 2ESB) and Captain 
Hudson (US Navy liaison officer at GHQ) conducted a staff exercise in 
Brisbane on the landing. At this conference it was realised that the 
nature of the operation was far beyond the capabilities of the 2ESB. 


As such GHQ directed that the 2ESB come under the command of 
the VII Amphibious Force and that Admiral Barbey and his staff 
assume responsibility for both training and the operation. The 
problem was that 9th Division had completed all of its training with 
2ESB and they were now to land in different vessels, with different 
crews, using different landing techniques. Compounding these issues 
was the fact that a lack of shipping would mean that the division 


would be late arriving at their concentration point in Milne Bay 
leaving little time for familiarisation or rehearsals. 


When the new plan was finalised between Wootten and Barbey it 
called for two of the 9th Division's brigades to be landed on D-Day 
and the third on D+1. For the assault the Australians were to be 
landed in waves with the first echelon of 560 troops landed from fast 
destroyer transports (APD), the second from 18 Landing Craft, 
Infantry (LCI), carrying some 3780 troops, and the third from the 
2ESB to organise the beachhead.!? From here the 2ESB and some 
Landing Craft, Tanks would be used to maintain the beachhead while 
the VII Amphibious Force were to be withdrawn to prepare for the 
next landing in the Cartwheel plan. 


Once the VII Amphibious Force HQ was involved the plans had 
developed relatively smoothly. However, there was one major 
obstacle: the Allied Air Force. Unlike the Army and Navy, Kenney had 
decided not to allocate staff officers or aircraft to the training schools 
for the development of amphibious warfare in the SWPA and this 
problem was compounded when he allocated only relatively low- 
ranking staff officers to the planning for the 9th Division's assault. 
These officers were too junior to make major decisions regarding air 
support for the landing and soon a major rift developed over the 
timing of the assault. 


Both Wootten and Barbey had wanted a night approach to the 
beaches and a landing on daybreak. Barbey required the cloak of 
darkness for his approach and daylight to speed the unloading of his 
ships and time to escape before Japanese aircraft arrived. Wootten 
did not want his soldiers landing in the jungle at night. The air force 
however would not commit fighters to the area until 0715 and thus 
wanted the assault delayed. Barbey ruled this out as it meant a 
daylight approach to the beach, forfeiting the element of surprise and 
exposing the troops to potentially landing under observation and fire. 


With no joint commander the planning reached an impasse and the 
senior commanders had to bring this matter to the attention of 
MacArthur who decided on a compromise that pleased no one. The 
landing would be delayed until 0630 to allow for air cover, but no air 
force attack would occur to soften up the landing beaches. The air 
force would provide more direct support over the beaches via a 
combat air patrol and the navy would withdraw at 1100 rather than 
1300 to protect it from air attack. In the end no one was happy, 
especially Wootten who could only think of the four hours that he lost 
in unloading time and how much this would reduce the amount of 
supplies he could get ashore for his men. 


On the evening of 3 September, nestled in the bowels of the VII 
Amphibious Force's transports, the 9th Division set off from Milne Bay 
on their way to launch the first major Australian amphibious assault 
since Gallipoli. As dawn broke on 4 September five destroyers from 
the US Seventh Fleet laid down a short bombardment while the APDs 
lowered their boats to land the first wave. The landing proceeded 
smoothly and despite all expectations they met with no resistance on 
the beaches. 
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Photo 22 9th Australian Division, in the first major Australian 
amphibious operation since Gallipoli, lands at Lae. Landing Ships, 
Tank unloading on the beach outside Lae, New Guinea, 4 September 
1943. (Australian War Memorial 042365) 


However, as the 18 LCIs nosed into shore to land almost 4000 9th 
Division troops, three Japanese bombers supported by six fighters 
streaked in from over Lae. As the troops scattered the Japanese 
opened up with machine guns and bombs on the beaches. One of the 
first bombs made a direct hit on LCI-339, tearing great chunks of 
steel from the main deck and flesh from the men of the 2/23rd 
Battalion inside. The next stick of bombs split between a row of LCIs, 
blowing a hole in the side of No. 341. Amongst the carnage the 
2/23rd's CO Lieutenant-Colonel Reg Wall was killed along with eight 
other men while another 45 were wounded. Another air raid later 


that afternoon would kill 34 Australian commandos and seven sailors 
when two Landing Ships, Tank (LSTs) were struck by torpedoes and 
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Map 17 The Australian offensives against Lae and Salamaua, 
September 1943 


These attacks did not halt the landing or its schedule. After four 
hours more than 8000 men of the 20th and 26th Brigades were 


ashore along with 1500 tons of supplies.'°? Onshore the troops faced 
only sporadic Japanese resistance and they quickly expanded the 
beachhead and moved inland. As soon as the protection for the 
landing area was complete Wootten set his troops the task of 
covering the 27 kilometres to Lae. The 24th Brigade drove along the 
Shore line protected by the 26th Brigade further inland who were in 
turn protected by the 2/4th Independent Company on their inland 
flank. The 20th Brigade, arriving on D+1, would protect the landing 
site. 


Advancing against only a company-sized Japanese force, by 
8 September the Australians had closed up on the major obstacle 
between the landing site and Lae, the Busu River. The river was some 
700 metres wide, 1.8 metres deep and swollen by the incessant rain 
that had accompanied the advance over the preceding three days. It 
was a formidable obstacle and unless crossed quickly it would allow 
the Japanese force clinging to its far bank to be reinforced from Lae. 
The Australians had to strike hard, strike fast and strike soon, before 
it bogged them down for weeks. The main task of crossing the river 
would fall to Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Norman's 2/28th Battalion. 


Norman was a sentimental and paternal commander who loved his 
boys and did not relish sending 700 of them across a swollen river 
into enemy fire, particularly when a good number of them could not 
swim. The latter point in particular played on his mind as the 
battalion had no place to ford the river, no bridging equipment or 
assault boat to make the crossing and the current was running at 10— 
12 knots. Three kilometres upstream the 26th Brigade had declared 
their stretch of river impassable. To not cross would endanger the 
entire division's advance. The 2/28th would have to go, and they 
would have to cross on foot. 1° 


As the men prepared to advance, the battalion's veterans from the 
Middle East could not but help dwell on what happened just over a 
year before. Then, at the battle of El Alamein, the battalion had gone 


out on a limb after crossing another obstacle on foot — on that 
occasion a German minefield — and had been caught on the other 
side. Isolated from the rest of the brigade they had been attacked by 
the German Africa Korps's tanks and infantry and had been chewed 
to pieces. Most of the battalion had been lost in this action and the 
Busu River looked just as ominous. 


The first attempt to get a cable across the river led to the death of 
the first digger to cross at the hands of some concealed Japanese 
infantry. Norman decided that the only place to cross was near the 
mouth of the river, where there was a small island halfway across. 
This would provide his men some protection, but it was right into the 
jaws of the Japanese defences. As the afternoon drifted on, the 3- 
inch mortars and Vickers machine guns of the battalion opened up on 
the far bank, and at 1730. Norman gave the order to fix bayonets 
and advance by column of companies in extended line. As the first 
company advanced: 


A dull gleam came from their bayonets ... [as they] moved 
forward to attempt what seemed almost impossible. Soon they 
were knee deep in water ... as the water deepened the torrent 
began to take its toll. Men were hurled towards the bar with only 
tin hats and weapons showing ... [Soon] ... an enemy machine 
gun sited well back [opened fire]. From numerous points in the 
Kunai [grass] light machine guns opened up till at times it 
seemed lit by tracers ... [Japanese] mortar bombs added to the 
cacophony. Though men were swept away before [my] eyes ... 
[the] waves of companies never faltered or broke formation. 
There was no pause. It was a terrifying but truly magnificent 
spectacle to look back on ... It was a most classic example of 
perfect discipline and comradeship. + 


Thirteen of Norman's men were drowned and the battalion lost 25 
per cent of its equipment.!® But the Busu was crossed and the only 
major obstacle between the 9th Division and Lae was overcome. With 


the 7th Division in their rear the Japanese at Lae started to realise 
that their position was fast becoming untenable. 


Striking from the sky 


While there were neither fixed Japanese defences nor a garrison at 
Nadzab for the troopers of the 503rd PIR to concern themselves with, 
the area was part of a regular Japanese patrol route. At times patrols 
of up to 200 Japanese had been seen in the area in the lead up to 
the landing, and, being only 17 kilometres from Lae, there was 
always the possibility of Japanese attacks on the airfield shortly after 
the landings.*° 


However, the Japanese had been distracted from the area by the 
9th Division's landing the day before, and the arrival of the 
paratroopers came as a profound shock. Lieutenant-General 
Yoshihara Kane, then chief of staff of the Eighteenth Army, noted that 
when the 


large enemy transport convoy suddenly began a landing near the 
mouth of the Buso River [9th Australian Division]...naturally the 
army had estimated that such an event would occur sooner or 
later, but for the front-line units it was like a peal of thunder in a 
clear sky. Then on the 5th huge flocks of enemy aircraft came 
flying over Nadzab and paratroopers began to descend, 
completely blotting out the sky...while the Lae units were keeping 
at bay the tiger at the front gate, the wolf had appeared at the 
back gate.?? 


The first task for the Allies at Nadzab was the rehabilitation of the 
airfield. That morning, as the transport aircraft carrying the 503rd PIR 
flew over, the 2/6th Field Company and 2/2nd Pioneer Battalion, 
accompanied by some 700 native carriers, emerged from their hiding 
place on the south bank on the Markham River and started their 


crossing. By 1230 they had a bridge erected, and by 1500 the bulk of 
the troops had crossed with the advance party, linking up with the 
paratroopers at 1745. The pioneers and engineers immediately got to 
work on burning off the kunai grass from the airstrip and preparing it 
to receive aircraft. 


Photo 23 The En of the 503rd US Parachute Infantry Regiment 
at Nadzab, New Guinea, 5 September 1943. (Australian War Memorial 
128387) 


At 0940 on 6 September 1943 the first allied aircraft touched down 
at Nadzab. By 1100 the first transport aircraft had arrived and by the 
end of the day 40 planes carrying elements of the 7th Division HQ as 
well as the 871st US Airborne Engineering Battalion had arrived. Over 
the next two days a further 171 transport aircraft arrived bringing in 
the HQ 25th Brigade and elements of the 2/25th and 2/33rd infantry 
Battalions. 


Bad weather would stop the arrival of the 7th Division's units over 
the next three days. On 12 September the weather cleared and the 
remainder of the 25th Brigade arrived. In the meantime Vasey had 
been busy with the troops at hand. On 9 September the leading 
company of the 25th Brigade advanced down the Markham Valley 
towards Lae meeting no resistance until the following morning when 
they started to receive sporadic rifle fire from Japanese outposts. On 
12 September the 25th Brigade started to meet significant resistance 
from the Japanese and despite the poor weather hampering the 
build-up Vasey ordered the 25th Brigade commander, Brigadier Ken 
Eather, to push the rest of his troops towards Lae with the 2/2nd 
Pioneer Battalion under command to replace the 2/31st Battalion, 
which had yet to arrive.7! 
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Map 18 7th Australian Division's assault on Nadzab and Lae, 4-16 
September 1943 


As the weather cleared on 12 September the relentless build-up of 
the 7th Division recommenced. It was exceeding all expectations and 
Japanese resistance had been almost non-existent, but the air- 
landing of the division had not been bloodless. On 7 September a 
terrible accident had occurred. That morning B-24 Liberator bombers 
from the Fifth Air Force loaded with over 12 000 litres of fuel and four 
227-kilogram bombs set off for their mission to Rabaul. At the end of 
Jackson's Strip sat trucks carrying men of the 2/33rd Battalion and 
158th Transport Company waiting to be ferried to Nadzab. As the 
Australian soldiers waited the first of the Liberators roared overhead 
so low that ‘you could have lit a smoke from...the exhausts’. 


The second aircraft, struggling for altitude in the cold morning air, 
clipped a tree shearing off the port wing before crashing into another 
two trees and slamming into the trucks of the 2/33rd Battalion. The 
aircraft and its ordnance exploded. Burning aviation fuel spewed forth 
in all directions turning the ground to flames. Some 30 Australians 
were on fire and rolling on the ground, desperate to extinguish the 
fire. The rest of the battalion had gone to ground thinking that they 
were under attack. Fifteen diggers were killed outright, another 44 
would die of their wounds and a further 92 were wounded. All of the 
crewmen from the Liberator perished. It was the greatest single loss 
of life in the battle for Lae.?2 


Japanese withdrawal 


With the landing at Nadzab the Japanese commanders in the area 
realised that they would soon be cut off and surrounded by the 
overwhelming Allied assault if they did not act quickly. The 51st 
Division was pulled back from Salamaua to Lae and the slight delay 
between the landing of the paratroopers and the development of the 
airstrip had allowed the Japanese to concentrate their forces around 
the town. But these moves were never going to be enough to resist 
the Australian advance and on 8 September Nakano ordered the 51st 
Division and the Japanese garrison at Lae to withdraw northwards 
over the Finisterre Range along the line of the Busu River via Musom 
and Boana. This was no easy task. The I Australian Corps was closing 
in, Finisterre Range was in parts 4000 metres high, and the Japanese 
supply system had all but broken down. 


On 14 September Japanese resistance to the 7th Division was 
increasing and they had advanced close enough to Lae to come 
under fire from the entrenched Japanese artillery in the town. But in 
the action the day before the men of the 2/25th Battalion had routed 
an enemy force, capturing large amounts of equipment, including a 


range of documents. Amongst this stash was Nakano's order to 
withdraw. 


The captured order soon found its way to Vasey and then up the 
chain of command to NGF HQ in Port Moresby. NGF HQ intelligence 
chief, Colonel Ken Wills, received the message and raced it down to 
the AIF cinema where his boss, Major-General Berryman, and the 
NGF General Officer C-in-C, Blamey, were enjoying a relaxing 
evening. Berryman showed the captured order to Blamey, who then 
authorised Berryman to ‘send Ned [Herring] a signal telling him to 
block [their] escape’.2? Berryman signalled I Australian Corps HQ at 
2200 that it was ‘Imperative to cut retreat, 9 Division will direct 
earliest not less than one battalion to each Musom and Bungalumba, 
7 Division not less one battalion Boana’.2* 


By this stage Vasey had already acted vigorously on the captured 
order. Not wanting to weaken his advance on Lae he ordered the 21st 
Brigade, still in Port Moresby, forward to Nadzab and repositioned the 
503rd PIR to block the line of retreat until the 21st Brigade could 
arrive. By now GHQ had already ordered the withdrawal of the 503rd 
into strategic reserve, and the ist Battalion had returned to Port 
Moresby on the very day the Australians had found the captured 
Japanese withdrawal order. However, in light of this news Vasey was 
given permission to use the 3rd Battalion of the 503rd PIR until it 
could be replaced by the 21st Brigade. The 3rd Battalion quickly 
moved off the airstrip, and marched double time to the village of 
Yalu, 16 kilometres east of Nadzab on the Markham Valley road 
where they dug in. From here they were to patrol a trail on either 
side of a low mountain that was a possible Japanese withdrawal 
route. 


The withdrawal order had meant that by this stage the 503rd had 
already clashed with the Japanese. Its first contact had occurred on 
13 September. In this action B Company, 1st Battalion, had run into a 
fortified enemy position east of Nadzab. During the action Sergeant 


Edward Wojewodzic led a frontal assault on the enemy that routed 
them, saving his patrol from heavy casualties. Wojewodzic though 
was mortally wounded in the left shoulder. He was the first US 
paratrooper to die in action in the Pacific.” 


Two days later Wojewodzic's comrades in the 3rd Battalion would 
run into the steady stream of Japanese withdrawing from Lae. The 
Japanese were soon mortaring the paratrooper's position and were 
trying to slip past the 3rd Battalion via a nearby creek. The following 
morning the 3rd Battalion's CO, Lieutenant-Colonel John J. Tolson, 
sent out patrols. That afternoon I Company made contact with the 
Japanese at Log Crossing, and Tolson soon committed the rest of the 
battalion. As G Company moved around to flank the Japanese 
position Staff Sergeant Allie B. Whittington turned to see 35 Japanese 
moving in behind his platoon. 


Instead of seeking cover, he promptly warned his platoon leaders 
and opened fire on the enemy in order to provide time to 
prepare for the attack. His effective fire immediately killed three 
of the enemy and Whittington was mortally wounded at this 
post, his quick thinking and gallant conduct having saved his 
platoon from grave danger.~° 


For his actions Whittington was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Tolson's men had held back the Japanese and in the process 
had accounted for some 40 of the enemy. The fighting would 
continue for the rest of the day and throughout the night with 
another two paratroopers killed and two more wounded. During the 
night the Japanese pulled back to search for another way out of 
Lae.?/ 


The Japanese decision to withdraw had meant that the period of 
13-15 September had seen the heaviest fighting so far on the 7th 
Division front. While the paratroopers were attempting to cut off the 


Japanese retreat, the 25th Brigade was finding that the Japanese 
rear-guard were becoming more desperate in their attempt to slow 
the Australian advance. On the day of the paratrooper's first contact, 
the 2/25th Battalion met with incredibly strong Japanese resistance 
on the Markham Valley Road. The battalion had run into strong 
enemy resistance in an area known as Heath's Plantation and the 
attack by B Company was stopped by heavy fire from a concealed 
enemy machine-gun post that killed five members of Lieutenant R. T. 
C. Burns's platoon and wounded a further three. Corporal W. H. ‘Billy’ 
Richards was one of those wounded. He lay exposed to enemy fire 
from only 45 metres away and was bleeding copiously. At that point 
Private Richard Kelliher, a gardener from County Kerry Ireland who 
had emigrated to Brisbane in 1929,2° noted to Private J. H. Bickle 
that ‘I’d better go and bring him in’;7? 


suddenly, on his own initiative, and without orders [Kelliher] 
dashed towards the [enemy] post and hurled two grenades at it 
killing some of the enemy, but not all. Noting this, he then 
returned to his section, seized a Bren gun, again dashed forward 
within 30 yards of the post, and with accurate fire completely 
silenced it. 


Returning from his already gallant action Private Kelliher next 
requested permission to go forward again and rescue his 
wounded section leader. This he successfully accomplished, 
though under heavy fire from another position. Private Kelliher, 
by these actions, acted as an inspiration to everyone in his 
platoon and not only enabled the advance to continue, but also 
saved his section leader's life.?° 


One Japanese officer and eight other ranks were later found dead in 
the weapon pit. For his most conspicuous bravery and extreme 
devotion to duty in the face of heavy enemy fire, which resulted in 
the capture of this strong enemy position, Kelliher was awarded the 
Victoria Cross. It was a selfless act of bravery, made even more 


extraordinary by the fact that in the battalion's last campaign, and 
Kelliher's first and only other action, at the Beachheads battle on 
12 November 1942, he had been accused by his company 
commander of cowardice in the face of the enemy. 


Kelliher had been evacuated to Australia shortly after the 
12 November 1942 incident with malaria and on return to his 
battalion after the campaign in Queensland accusations surfaced 
about his earlier conduct and he was formally charged and found 
guilty of ‘misbehaving before the enemy in such a manner as to show 
cowardice’. The charge was eventually quashed, with the Judge 
Advocate General declaring that the evidence against him was based 
on hearsay and that he should never have been found guilty.*! The 
accusation must, however, have lingered and it would most certainly 
have followed Kelliher to New Guinea in September 1943, especially 
in such a close-knit community as an infantry battalion. On 
13 September 1943, however, Kelliher had proven to everyone the 
courage of his convictions. 
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Photo 24 Troops of the 7th Division entering Lae along a road 
littered with debris from air and artillery bombardments, 
16 September 1943. (Australian War Memorial 128389) 


While Vasey and his men were rushing to stem the Japanese 
withdrawal, the General Officer C-in-C I Australian Corps, Ned 
Herring, dithered. He had objected to Berryman's order directing the 
placement of individual units in his corps rather than providing for a 
broad directive or a mission order. He felt so affronted by this breach 
of protocol he rang Berryman at 0400 the following morning to 
complain. Blamey interjected, conceding that Berryman may have 
overstepped the mark, but reinforcing that ‘energetic action was to 
be taken’ in regard to the Japanese withdrawal.?- 


Blamey's call for action had very little effect on Herring. He had 
brought his legal training to bear in his approach to procedure and he 
expended his energy on debating command arrangements with the 


C-in-C rather than defeating the Japanese. It had taken him six hours 
after the order was sent to ring Berryman and complain and after 
talking to Blamey, Herring finally signalled Vasey and Wootten to 
move to block the Japanese retreat. However, this signal was 
‘diplomatically worded’, and while Vasey had already taken positive 
action in response to the captured order, the 9th Division's GOC, 
George Wootten, proved as interested in the news of a Japanese 
retreat as his corps commander. Berryman recorded in his diary that 
he ‘understand[s] from LOs [Liaison Officers] report that 2/24 Bn 
[9 Div] did not get moving until afternoon 15 September’.?? 


Berryman was misinformed. The 9th Division's report on operations 
for 15 September states that, ‘there was no variation in the orders to 
the two forward brigades for their operations on this day’.34 It was in 
fact not until first light on 16 September that 2/24th Battalion started 
to move towards Musom to attempt to cut off the Japanese retreat.°> 
This delay gave the Japanese three days to continue their withdrawal 
after the intelligence was confirmed and Wootten moved one less 
battalion to cut them off than Berryman had originally specified. 


Both Herring and Wootten remained fixed on Lae. Herring had 
been originally ordered to ‘capture’ the town rather than destroy its 
garrison or prevent it from escaping. But with the capture of the 
Japanese order to withdraw, dated 8 September, it was inevitable 
that the Australians would easily take the town. What was now 
imperative was to ensure that the fleeing enemy was punished. 
Making little effort to destroy this force, as Herring and Wootten did, 
was a major mistake and as a result approximately 8000 of the 
Japanese garrison escaped. Nakano and his men's journey over the 
Finisterre Range was horrendous and casualties were heavy, but 
large numbers of these troops would recover to fight the Australians 
later in the war. When the 7th Division entered Lae on 16 September 
the most resistance they received was from the 9th Division's artillery 
who mistakenly shelled their mates. The US Fifth Air Force meanwhile 
accidently strafed both divisions. 


The escape of the Japanese garrison had demonstrated that Ned 
Herring was out of his depth in an independent corps command. He 
had never commanded a division in action; rather, he had been 
promoted to command a corps in New Guinea in 1942 based on his 
short time commanding Northern Territory Force and his reputation 
for following orders to the letter. He had performed well in Papua 
during the Kokoda operation while he was working under very close 
supervision from Blamey, but he was a problematic commander when 
he operated more independently. Herring had struggled in his 
command at the beachheads in late 1942 and January 1943 and he 
had proven troublesome in his command of NGF during the masking 
operations against Salamaua. Now he had let a major Japanese force 
slip through his fingers. His performance during Phase II of Postern 
was not an improvement; he was to clash heavily with both the US 
Navy and senior Australian officers during the operations at 
Finschhafen (see chapter 11) which meant that less than a month 
after the fall of Lae, Blamey would replace him with Lieutenant- 
General Leslie Morshead. Herring would retire from the Army to 
become chief justice of Victoria on 10 February 1944. 


The first team 


The victory at Lae had seen a number of ‘firsts’ in Australian military 
history and Allied operations in the Pacific. It was the first major 
coordinated sea, air and land assault in Australian history? and the 
first in the SWPA; it saw the first tactical employment of parachute 
troops in the Pacific and it was the first combination of parachute 
troops and air-landing troops with an amphibious assault in the 
Pacific War.°” These were all major achievements. 


Most significantly the success at Lae represented a major change in 
operations from the 1942 campaign in Papua. In 1942 the Allies in 
SWPA had to fight a land campaign in a maritime environment. By 
1943 their air and naval strength meant that they were able to 


employ what we would now call a maritime strategy. Where at 
Kokoda and the beachheads the Allies were forced to undertake 
attrition-style frontal assaults, at Lae they had implemented a classic 
double envelopment using manoeuvre warfare. 


The operation at Lae was undertaken on the back of the masking 
operation at Salamaua (chapter 9). This operation had bought time 
for the Allies to train the assault troops, build up supplies and 
equipment and establish air superiority. It had taken only 12 days 
from the amphibious assault until the Japanese had been ejected 
from their main base in New Guinea. In the process it had cost the 
9th Division and 7th Division 115 killed, 501 wounded and 
73 missing.*° In contrast the battle of the beachheads, fought after 
Kokoda to expel the Japanese from Papua, lasted 64 days and cost 
the Allies some 6900 casualties.2? In the South Pacific during the 
middle of 1943 the battle for New Georgia had cost US ground forces 
1195 dead and 4000 wounded in an operation that had lasted 67 
days.7? 


The victory at Lae was ‘an outstanding orchestration of the sea, 
land and air forces of two countries’.*! It was such a brilliant success 
that Blamey was able to cancel a number of scheduled follow-on 
forces, including an armoured brigade, which allowed Lae to be 
quickly developed as a major base to support Phase II of Postern. 
Nadzab was also quickly developed and it eventually became the 
largest Allied airbase in New Guinea. From here operations would 
accelerate with the landing at Finschhafen brought forward and a 
daring plan to strike up the Markham Valley put in place. The rapid 
success at Lae, the low casualties and the strategic significance of 
this victory meant that, despite being little known, this operation 
stands out as one of the most successful in Australian military history. 
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Chapter 10 Operations in the Markham and 
Ramu Valleys 


Lachlan Grant 


Each man had a look in his eyes as if he had been through hell. An 
official photographer took the portraits of survivors, some wounded, 
at Shaggy Ridge after a vicious encounter during the campaign in the 
Markham and Ramu Valleys. Hell, for them, had been the Finisterre 
Range. The name meant ‘the ends of the earth’, and few outsiders 
had entered this isolated region before the war. Although the 
operations in the Markham and Ramu Valleys is perhaps the least 
prominent or well known of the campaigns fought by the 7th 
Australian Division during the course of the Second World War, it 
featured one of the most successful commando operations of the war, 
as well as prolonged, bitter, close-knit fighting to capture a razorback 
known as Shaggy Ridge. For those who fought there, the Finisterres 
would never be forgotten. For some veterans of earlier campaigns in 
North Africa, the Middle East and Papua, it would be the Finisterres 
that they regarded as the toughest or the lowest point of their war. 


With the successful liberation of Lae on 16 September 1943, Allied 
attention focused on the recapture of the entire Huon Peninsula. In 
unison with the planned 9th Australian Division advance along the 
coastline to Finschhafen and eventually Sio, the 7th Division was 
ordered to advance inland from Nadzab up the Markham and Ramu 
Valleys to Bogadjim. This would complete a pincer movement on the 
Japanese forces on the peninsula. It was therefore the main task of 
the 7th Division, in accordance with General Blamey's instructions, to 
prevent any Japanese encroachment down the Markham Valley and 


thereby protect the Allied airfields and radar installations that were to 
be established in the area following the advance. The campaign was 
planned in three successive operations: the capture of the airstrip at 
Kaiapit, followed by the one at Dumpu, before the final battle for 
Shaggy Ridge and seizure of Kankiryo Saddle in the Finisterre Range. 


The division's planning for the Markham Valley operations began on 
the very day of Lae's capture. In a series of meetings at Port Moresby 
between Australian and US commanders, it was made quite clear to 
Major-General George Vasey, General Officer Commanding (GOC) of 
the 7th Division, that his operations were to play second fiddle to 
Major-General George Wootten's 9th Division landings at Finschhafen. 
As it would be difficult for General George Kenney's US Fifth Air Force 
to supply two fronts, the coastal landings were given priority. Hence, 
Vasey had to advance speedily into the Markham Valley, but with the 
unenviable requirement that he conduct his campaign on a 
shoestring. 


From the beginning it was clear that the first task of 7th Division 
would be the capture of the airfields at Kaiapit at the mouth of the 
Markham Valley and Dumpu in the Ramu Valley. After consideration, 
it was decided that the 2/6th Commando Squadron and supporting 
troops from the Papuan Infantry Battalion (PIB) should proceed 
overland as soon as possible to capture Kaiapit.' This would allow the 
21st Brigade and other elements of the division to assemble at 
Nadzab before being brought up. The 25th Brigade, returning from 
Lae, would then remain around Nadzab. In the next stage, the US 
503rd Parachute Regiment would capture the airfield at Dumpu in an 
airborne operation. This would allow the 25th Brigade to be flown 
into Dumpu, along with the 18th Brigade, which would be flown in 
from Port Moresby. At this time the dispersal of the division made the 
planning of the operation a delicate task. On the day of the 
conference in Port Moresby both the 2/16th Battalion and the 2/14th 
Battalion had only just arrived at Nadzab by air from Port Moresby 
the previous morning. The remaining battalion of the 21st Brigade, 


the 2/27th Battalion, remained in Port Moresby alongside the 18th 
Brigade. 
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Photo 25 Members of the a 16th Battalion a arriving at Kaiapit, Nei 
Guinea, the day following its capture by the 2/6th Commando 
Squadron, 20 September 1943. (Australian War Memorial 057499) 


There was still confusion among the Allied commanders, however, 
over the size, strength and make-up of the Japanese forces in the 
Markham and Ramu Valleys area. Reports suggested the 20th 
Japanese Division was in the Ramu Valley and Finisterre Range, with 
its headquarters in the Bogadjim—Madang area. With the disposition 
of other Japanese divisions unknown, it was believed that Vasey's 
force was likely to encounter strong opposition. This rendered it 
essential that the 7th Australian Division take the initiative and move 
swiftly.” Unbeknown to the Australians, however, the Japanese 78th 


Infantry Regiment was just then advancing down the Markham Valley 
to reinforce Kaiapit. 


On the morning of 15 September, the 2/14th and 2/16th left Port 
Moresby for Nadzab. The flight was an eerily new experience for 
many of these men. As with countless others flown into New Guinea 
airstrips from Port Moresby around this time, many were making their 
very first flight. Any tension among these flying rookies was perhaps 
heightened by the disaster of the previous evening, when a B- 
24 Liberator had crashed on take-off, coming down right in the 
2/33rd's marshalling area. Nevertheless, the troops were impressed 
by the confidence of the US flyers, even if some of these pilots toyed 
with the nerves of their novice passengers by pretending to be dim- 
witted and jokingly asking for directions to Nadzab before take-off. 
Once in the air, they flew as close as possible to other planes, dipped 
their aircraft's wings alarmingly, or suddenly soared or dived, all the 
time encouraged by the nervous expressions on the faces of their 
passengers.° On arrival at Nadzab, the two battalions quickly fanned 
out to join and relieve elements of the 503rd Parachute Infantry 
Regiment, the 2/2nd Pioneers and the PIB, which had been patrolling 
in the areas to the north and west of Nadzab in an attempt to 
intercept any Japanese forces fleeing Lae. 


Back at the marshalling yards at Port Moresby, the 2/6th 
Commando Squadron had been waiting for three days to enplane. To 
the frustration of the men, earlier moves had been cancelled owing to 
the inclement weather.* On the morning of 17 September they finally 
got the call and from 0800 they flew out in 13 C-47 Dakotas. Rather 
than fly into Nadzab as originally planned, it had been decided to 
send the squadron straight to a landing strip close to the main target, 
the aerodrome at Kaiapit. This ‘landing strip’ had been selected by 
Lieutenant Everette Frazier, a US airborne engineer. Flying over the 
area a few days earlier, he spotted a location for a potential landing 
strip on an area of flat ground west of the Leron River, near Sangan, 
on the approach to Kaiapit. Importantly, the long kunai grass 


characteristic of the countryside had recently been burnt off. Spotting 
the opportunity, Frazier successfully test-landed his Piper Cub and 
reported his discovery, presenting a significant opportunity to Vasey's 
Division. 


Following a bumpy landing on the rugged strip at Leron, the 2/6th 
Commando Squadron quickly moved out to establish a perimeter and 
patrols were sent out into the surrounding area. Most importantly, the 
Squadron maintained the element of surprise since their arrival at 
Leron went undetected by the Japanese at nearby Kaiapit. Captain 
Gordon King, the squadron commander, moved quickly to link up with 
a company of the PIB, approaching Sangan on foot from Chivasing, 
that they had spotted from the air. After King and his men arrived, 
Major-General Vasey sent through his orders, dropped by plane. The 
commandos were to ‘occupy Kaiapit as quickly as possible and 
prepare a landing field’ suitable for transport aircraft and to ‘destroy 
any enemy in the area’. 


Having now joined the company of the PIB at Sangan, the 
commandos of the 2/6th set their sights on seizing the airdrome. On 
18 September Vasey flew in to Leron to visit King and issue new 
orders reinforcing the need to ‘go to Kaiapit quickly’ and ‘clean up the 
Japs’. Once Kaiapit was seized, patrols were to be sent out to gauge 
the enemy's strength as the aerodrome would need to be held before 
relief from the 21st Brigade, which would arrive at an unspecified 
future date. As they approached Kaiapit, the commandos were 
aware that Japanese troops were in the vicinity. What was not 
known, however, was whether they were there in strength.” 


On the morning of the attack on 19 September, 191 troops of the 
squadron, along with a section of the PIB, advanced to a position just 
south of Kaiapit. Made up of three villages, Kaiapit sat on an open 
plain. High on a plateau 100 feet above the northern edge of villages 
sat an old Lutheran mission, which had a commanding view of the 
valley. By mid-afternoon the squadron formed up in the flat kunai. 


Their haste to capture Kaiapit meant there was little time for 
reconnaissance. The attack, therefore, commenced with no 
knowledge regarding the enemy's strength. Moving forward in three 
groups, the attacking platoon soon came under fire from Japanese 
light machine guns. Sweeping through the first village, the 
commandos neutralised the Japanese defensive positions, clearing 
foxholes with grenades and bayonets. In the face of the onslaught, 
the remaining defenders abandoned their positions and_ fled. 
Lieutenant Albert Westendorf, who was leading the second Australian 
group, was killed in the charge. Eleven Japanese also lay dead near 
where he fell. Captain King was wounded in the action but carried on, 
as did Corporal Sydney Graham, wounded in the face, who was later 
awarded the Military Medal for his leading role in the attack.® With 
the village cleared, the Australians then dug in to defend the 
captured ground. 


During the night of 19-20 September the squadron faced several 
Japanese counter attacks. At first the Japanese were seemingly 
unaware of the squadron's presence. The first group of Japanese who 
entered the village casually walked towards the old Japanese 
allotments with rifles slung across their shoulders. They were gunned 
down. By the morning a large Japanese force had arrived, and the 
Australians soon came under heavy machine-gun and mortar fire, but 
the attack was thwarted. A platoon was sent out in counter attack 
and soon seized the third village. They too came under heavy fire, 
seriously wounding Lieutenant Robert Scott. Shortly after, the 
squadron also seized the second village in an advance that included 
troops who had been wounded the previous evening. Despite 
harassing fire from Japanese soldiers who had scattered into the 
Surrounding kunai, the advance continued towards Mission Hill. 
Leading a charge on a light machine-gun position, Lieutenant 
Reginald Hallion was killed in this advance. By 8 a.m. on 
20 September the old Lutheran mission was in Australian hands. 
From the vantage point of Mission Hill, troops then directed their 
compatriots, who were engaged in clearing out the Japanese soldiers 


remaining in the villages and the kunai below. From there they 
watched, ‘barracking like football spectators in a big game’. 


Kaiapit's capture was a stunning success. Australian casualties were 
14 killed and 23 wounded. Approximately 200 Japanese dead were 
accounted for, with many more wounded. However, it was believed 
many more dead lay where they fell in the kunai.!° The aggressive 
action by the 2/6th Commandos — led strongly by their officers and 
NCOs — ensured the early capture of the Kaiapit aerodrome, which 
was the key to opening up the Markham Valley for operations far 
earlier than would have occurred had the attacking force been 
compelled to advance by foot all the way from Nadzab. Had the 
Australians known of the 78th Regiment's advance on Kaiapit from 
the opposite direction, it is unlikely a = commando 
squadron/independent company (with the support of the PIB) would 
have been sent to seize the village. As a result, Kaiapit would have 
remained in Japanese hands, forcing the 7th Division to advance from 
Nadzab by foot. As official historian David Dexter noted, ‘It is not 
often that it is well not to know the enemy's intentions, but Kaiapit 
was an example’! Within hours of Kaiapit's capture, Frazier — the US 
engineer — had arrived to begin preparing the airstrip, and by late 
afternoon Vasey landed in a Beechcraft twin-engine aircraft. Forward 
elements of the 21st Brigade were close behind as Brigadier Ivan 
Dougherty took command of the area. The following day, the 
vanguard of the 21st Brigade arrived as the 2/16th flew into Kaiapit 
from Nadzab — an amazing state of affairs given they had only days 
earlier flown from Moresby to Nadzab. Over the next few days, the 
2/14th and 2/27th would also begin arriving at Kaiapit by air. 


Japanese documents found at Kaiapit revealed their intention to 
recapture Nadzab. The Australians had already been in contact with 
elements of the 78th Regiment in the Kaiapit area, but now 
intelligence led them to believe that the Japanese 20th Division (with 
a battalion of the 26th Field Artillery Regiment) was moving down the 
Markham Valley towards their position. This formation was known as 


Nakai Force, named after the commander of the 20th Division, Major- 
General Nakai Masutaro. Remnants of the 51st Division from Lae 
were also thought to be moving in from the other direction. However, 
Australian commanders believed that the Japanese supply problems 
rendered such an attack unlikely to succeed. Certainly, with his full 
brigade, Dougherty was confident he could hold Kaiapit and ‘crack 
the Jap if he attacked’, while at the same time secure the important 
Umi River crossing, further into the Markham Valley, thereby putting 
the Japanese on the back foot through aggressive patrolling.!2 The 
Japanese were more static and their intelligence was weak. It was 
not until after the war that Lieutenant-General Adachi Hatazo — 
commander of the Eighteenth Army — learned that his forces were 
fighting the 7th Division in the Markham and Ramu Valleys, and it 
was only through the Australian Broadcasting Corporation news 
broadcasts that he came to realise that the 9th Division had landed at 
Buso River. t? 


With Kaiapit now in Australian hands, eyes turned to the next 
objective: the seizure of another airfield further up the Markham 
Valley at Dumpu. By 24 September, forward elements of the 2/16th 
had begun crossing the Umi River, where they had come into contact 
with enemy patrols. However Dougherty was concerned that his 
forward elements might be cut off at the river if the Japanese — 
believed to be stronger than they actually were — chose to attack. 
The decision was made to withdraw back across the river. It was 
thought preferable that the whole brigade should be established 
alongside the 2/16th. At this point, the men of the 2/14th and the 
2/27th were still arriving in Kaiapit. One problem was the lack of 
available supplies in Kaiapit, and these would have to be built up 
before the advance could be recommenced.‘* The 2/16th advance 
across the Umi had been conducted in high spirits. The order to 
withdraw back across the river was therefore met with 
disappointment among the troops. It was a task that was carried out 
with reluctance and without enthusiasm.!° While eager to move his 
brigade quickly up the Markham Valley, Dougherty had to wait even 


longer as Vasey ordered Dougherty to pause, not only so that the 
rest of 21st Brigade could catch up, but also until the 25th Brigade 
had arrived at Kaiapit. This represented, of course, a change to the 
original plan, which had called for the 25th Brigade to be flown into 
Dumpu. The 503rd Parachute Regiment would now not be required. 


While soldiers on the ground were quick to praise the Dakotas and 
jeeps for bringing forward supplies — and the importance of these 
two tools of war should not be underestimated — as with most of the 
campaigns in the Southwest Pacific Area of operations, much credit 
also rested on the shoulders of the carrier lines. While the story of 
the Papua New Guinean carriers — colloquially known as ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy 
Angels’ — is popularly portrayed as one of unalloyed goodwill and 
friendship between Australians and Papua New Guineans; in reality 
this was not always the case. While some Papua New Guineans 
volunteered their service, the Australian New Guinea Administrative 
Unit (ANGAU), which managed the carriers, often used coercion and 
bullying to boost numbers. In the Markham Valley campaign, 
however, relations between the two groups seemed cordial enough. 
For example, following the establishment of the base at Kaiapit, the 
local people soon made a distinction between the men of the 7th 
Division, whom they called ‘Australians’, and the pre-war Australian 
settlers, who were known as ‘Inggelis’ (English). ANGAU officers — by 
and large — remained classified as ‘English’. 1° 


In the main, locals in the region appear to have been quite willing 
to offer their services in the carrier lines as ANGAU had recruited 
more than adequate numbers to keep up with the 7th Division's rapid 
advance.!” Some may have been motivated by the mistreatment they 
had received during the Japanese occupation. This mistreatment was 
widespread and severe. Near Bogadjim, locals had been enslaved by 
the Japanese to construct a road in the Finisterres towards Kankiryo. 
At Kaiapit, the Australians found within one hut the remains of locals 
who had been bound and bayoneted.!® Previously, the Japanese were 
also believed to have murdered the Kaiapit village kiap (village 


head).!9 It is perhaps unsurprising then, as one Japanese soldier 
approaching Kaiapit in September 1943 noted, that the Papua New 


Guineans in the region even ‘consider us enemies’.7° 


Some carriers, no doubt, simply wanted to ensure the best 
outcome for themselves and their family and chose sides accordingly. 
Many served in both Australian and Japanese lines — some willingly, 
some unwillingly — depending on who occupied an area at a given 
time. Those who had been trained and armed by the Japanese to 
perform a similar role to that of the PIB also changed sides once the 
Australians had returned. Whatever their motives, their local 
knowledge of the geography and terrain proved invaluable.? 
Nevertheless, the numbers of carriers provided by ANGAU meant that 
forceful recruitment methods were not necessary on the Australian 
side — at least not until later in the campaign, when demands on 
carriers rose due to the long lines of supply.22 


Australian successes in the campaign were also attributable to the 
experience, leadership, skill and planning of their senior commanders. 
Affectionately known as ‘George’ to his men, Vasey was a popular 
commander. His visual presence among the troops during operations 
in the Markham and Ramu Valleys — whether seen carrying his own 
pack along a trail or, perhaps more prominently, seen waving to 
troops or yelling encouragement from his low-flying Piper Cub 
airplane — inspired great confidence among the men.2? Days before 
the attack on Shaggy Ridge, Vasey could be found sharing a cigarette 
with the forward Bren gunners in the most advanced position along 
the ridge, only metres from the Japanese perimeter wire.24 
Importantly, Vasey's men were always confident that he had their 
best interests at heart.2? His untimely death in a plane crash in March 
1945 was met with great sadness. Also under Vasey's command were 
two of the finest Australian brigade commanders of the war, Ivan 
Dougherty and Frederick Chilton. A schoolmaster before the war, 
Dougherty had commanded the 2/4th Battalion in North Africa at 


Greece and Crete and had taken command of the 21st Brigade in 
Papua in 1942. Alongside Dougherty, Chilton was one of the youngest 
Australian battalion commanders when he led the 2/2nd Battalion in 
North Africa and Greece. He was given command of the 18th Brigade 
in 1943. Like Vasey, Dougherty and Chilton's determination not to risk 
the lives of their soldiers unnecessarily, as well as their cool, calm and 
conscientious leadership, was popular among their men. These were 
Skills that served them both well throughout the war and into 
peacetime. 


Back in the Markham Valley, the 21st Brigade recommenced their 
advance across the Umi River on 27 September. By this time the 25th 
Brigade was also getting ready at Kaiapit to follow the 21st up the 
valley. Marching along large open plains of kunai, few Japanese were 
encountered, although with little shade in the oppressive tropical heat 
the going was strenuous. At one point the mercury reportedly tipped 
50 degrees Celsius.2° A new term entered the lexicon of the men 
involved in the campaign; tracks were either ‘jeepable’ or required 
work to make them so to ensure the quick movement of supplies up 
from the nearest airstrip. However, some tracks identified as jeepable 
demonstrated the high opinion troops had of the tough little four- 
wheel-drive that was of such value to Allied armies. By 30 September 
the advance entered the Ramu Valley. With no distinctive change in 
gradient between the Markham and Ramu, the soldiers’ only clue that 
they had crossed the divide between the two valleys was that the 
rivers and creeks now flowed westward rather than eastward.’ That 
evening, Gusap — an important site for an aerodrome and radar 
station for Kenney's Fifth Air Force — was now in Australian hands. To 
protect these from a possible Japanese attack, it was decided to 
continue the advance as originally planned to Dumpu, which was 
occupied on the night of 5—6 October. 


Despite reports that the Japanese resided in strength, only a few 
minor — albeit sometimes fierce — skirmishes with small groups of 
Japanese soldiers had taken place during the advance. It seemed 


that the main enemy body had withdrawn and abandoned their 
positions ahead of the arrival of the Australian troops. The Japanese 
had suffered heavily at Kaiapit, but the 7th Division's advance was 
also greatly assisted by the aggressive patrolling of Bena Force in the 
south (2/2th Commando Squadron and 2/7th Commando Squadron). 
This led Nakai to decide to leave only delaying forces in the river 
valleys and instead draw the Australians into the difficult terrain of 
the Finisterre Range, where the Japanese were now preparing their 
defences around Kankiryo Saddle. Awaiting the 7th Australian Division 
was the 78th Japanese Infantry Regiment alone. The main body of 
the 20th Japanese Division, which Vasey and Dougherty had been 
expecting to encounter on the track to Dumpu, was now heading 
down the Rai Coast toward the 9th Australian Division at 
Finschhafen.2° 


The advance to Dumpu had been a resounding success. But, 
frustratingly for the 7th Division commanders eager to continue 
towards the coast, the division was now effectively put on a leash 
due to the priority given to the 9th Division's advance to Sattelberg. 
Ultimately, Vasey wanted his division to advance from Dumpu to 
Bogadjim on the coast. To get there, the Australians had to advance 
across the Finisterre Range, through the mountainous trails and 
jungle of the Faria Valley to Kankiryo Saddle. From there, the Mindjim 
Valley, through which the Japanese had constructed a road, could be 
followed all the way down to the Bismarck Sea. For the time being, 
Vasey's advance would have to wait. Both the Japanese and 
Australian high commands viewed the fighting along the coast as the 
main game. 


As a result, the 78th Japanese Regiment in the Finisterre Range 
were fighting a holding operation, while the Australian 7th Division 
was given the job of defending, at least for the time being, the 
recently acquired airfields and radar installations through the 
Markham and Ramu Valleys (which from early October were being 
used by the Fifth Air Force). To block any Japanese approach, Vasey 


adopted a plan of aggressive patrolling by his division northward into 
the Faria Valley, supported by the commando squadrons, the 2/2nd 
Pioneers and the PIB, on the flanks. This action would also help pave 
the way for a future advance to Bogadjim. However, the approach to 
Kankiryo, the Australians would soon find out, was dominated by an 
imposing razorback ridge in which the Japanese had made well- 
prepared defences. For the Australians, this razorback came to be 
known as Shaggy Ridge. 


The Faria Valley also brought a change of terrain from that 
encountered in the Markham and Ramu Valley corridor. The steep 
terrain and thick vegetation now encountered made air-drops 
difficult, and tracks were no longer jeepable. There were no flat 
plains on which runways could be rapidly prepared to enable 
transport planes to quickly bring in supplies or fresh reinforcements. 
Until a jeepable track was constructed as far as Guy's Post in January, 
all supplies from Dumpu had to be brought in on the shoulders of 
Papuan New Guinean carriers, who were also responsible for the 
evacuation of wounded in the other direction. 
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Map 19 7th and 11th Australian Divisions’ advance, Markham and 
Ramu Valleys, September 1943 — April 1944 


By the end of October, some fierce fighting by patrols of the 25th 
and 21st Brigades had dislodged the Japanese defenders from a 
number of prominent features and key positions in the Faria Valley, 
such as Guy's Post, Trevor's Ridge and Johns’ Knoll. After the relative 


ease of the advance through the Markham Valley, the 7th Division 
found in the Finisterre an opponent difficult to dislodge in terrain 
seemingly designed for the defenders. During this period, contact 
between Australian patrols and the enemy were ‘numerous, sudden 
and often bloody’.2? One notable action took place at Johns’ Knoll on 
11-12 October, when a large force of 500 Japanese, supported by 
five Type 92 Woodpecker heavy machine guns, mortars, light 
machine guns and two 75-millimetre mountain guns, attempted to 
cut the lines of communication between outposts occupied by the 
2/27th battalion. The brunt of the attack fell on a group of 19 men 
commanded by Lieutenant Robert Johns (after whom the feature was 
named). Johns's men came under fire from three sides. Four 
ferocious attacks brought the enemy to within metres of the 
Australians’ position. After the first wave, much-needed 
reinforcements arrived from nearby Trevor's Ridge to help strengthen 
Johns's position. Despite having been given permission by Dougherty 
to withdraw his forces if the situation warranted doing so, the 
commander of the 2/27th, Lieutenant-Colonel John Bishop, instead 
launched a counter attack with two platoons each attacking one of 
the enemy's flanks. Carried out in heavy rain, Bishop's counter attack 
was a resounding success. Without giving up an inch of ground, the 
2/27th had thwarted a major attack. Around 200 Japanese lay dead 
around the knolls, with Australian losses amounting to just 
seven killed and 28 wounded.°2 


As well as acquiring hard-won positions, the aggressive patrolling 
also added to the topographical knowledge of the area. This was 
significant since patrols frustratingly found that tracks that often 
featured on maps did not in fact exist, and on occasion ridges and 
mountains were marked in the wrong spot on the map. Aerial 
reconnaissance helped supplement the reports by patrols to ensure 
frontline commanders had better maps. Despite such work, men on 
the ground found maps of the Finisterres remained sketchy.** 
Nevertheless, until the Japanese could be dislodged from Shaggy 


Ridge and Kankiryo Saddle, the approaches to Bogadjim and the 
Bismarck Sea would remain blocked. 


To secure their gains, the dominant feature of Shaggy Ridge 
needed to be occupied. Shaggy Ridge was a razorback mountain with 
a ridgeline over 6 kilometres long. To advance northward across 
Shaggy Ridge towards Kankiryo, the men of 7th Division would have 
to cross several peaks and pinnacles that they came to call ‘Green 
Pinnacle’, ‘the Pimple’, ‘Intermediate Sniper's Pimple’, “Green Sniper's 
Pimple’ and ‘McCaughey's Knoll’. Around each of these the Japanese 
had dug in and built well-prepared pillboxes. At a height of 
1700 metres, in clear weather the commanding heights of Shaggy 
Ridge provided a view all the way to the north coast and as far as 
Madang. However, such views were only possible in gaps during the 
almost continuous rolling fog of mist and raincloud that often hid the 
peaks or placed them in shadow. For men on the ridgeline, this would 
obscure visibility to less than 100 metres. In places the single 
pathway across the ridgeline was only wide enough for one man to 
pass, with sheer drops on either side. This of course made it difficult 
in places to outflank prepared defences. The battle for Shaggy Ridge, 
therefore, came to be described by the men who fought it as a ‘one 
man front’.2* Where the gradient of the slopes allowed for movement, 
approaches could only be made along the heavily wooded western 
side of the ridge. The presence of Japanese snipers prevented 
movement on the open eastern side of the ridge in daytime.*? 


Much to Vasey's frustration, the 7th Division's role was still to be a 
holding one — and on 17 October Dougherty reconnoitred Shaggy 
Ridge from the vantage point of a Wirraway aircraft. By 20 October, a 
company of the 2/27th Battalion under the command of Lieutenant 
Bob Clampett began to establish a toehold on the southern slopes of 
the ridge. Clampett's nickname was ‘Shaggy’, which explains the 
name by which the feature became known to the Australians. His 
company had been able to creep within metres of the Japanese 
perimeter undetected. Subsequent patrols over the following days by 


various platoons of the battalion observed the Japanese on Green 
Pinnacle, who went about preparing their defences and undertaking 
their daily duties. It appeared that the Australian presence just 
beyond their perimeter remained unnoticed. By this stage, batteries 
of 2/4th Field Regiment had made their way up from Dumpu to 
provide artillery support and were bombarding the Japanese position. 
On 23 October a forward patrol towards Green Pinnacle noted the 
lack of a Japanese sentry. Crawling forward, further investigations 
revealed that the prepared foxholes and trenches now sat vacant. 
These were quickly occupied by the Australians. The important first 
toehold on Shaggy Ridge had been taken without a casualty.34 


At the beginning of November the 25th Brigade relieved the 21st 
Brigade in the Faria Valley. Throughout the month, artillery of the 
2/4th Field Regiment pounded Japanese positions on the Pimple. In 
partnership, Wirraway and Boomerang aircraft of No. 4 Squadron, 
Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF), strafed and bombed the position. 
The main target of the bombardments was a 75-millimetre gun. The 
target, however, remained elusive as it was hidden in a cave. 
Although the Australian gunners and pilots failed to knock out this 
gun, the heavy and regular bombardments dissuaded the Japanese 
gunners from wheeling it out from its hideaway too often.*° 
Throughout the month, the 25th Brigade kept close watch on Shaggy 
Ridge, and on 1 December it was relieved by the 21st Brigade. 


The 25th Brigade now returned to the Ramu Valley, where the 21st 
Brigade had been held in reserve during November. What was 
supposed to be a rest area for the 7th Division now became the focus 
of a new Japanese offensive. On the night of 12-13 December, two 
companies of the 2/25th came under attack at Kesawai by a much 
larger Japanese force, perhaps 400 strong, made up of elements of 
the 78th Regiment. After hours of fighting during the night, the two 
companies eventually withdrew, but not before inflicting serious 
casualties on the attackers, who did not pursue them. Vasey was now 
concerned that the Japanese might advance on a second front from 


the Bogadjim Road — down through the northern end of the Ramu 
Valley. He therefore asked Lieutenant-General Leslie Morshead — now 
commander of New Guinea Force — for the 18th Brigade, waiting in 
Port Moresby, to be airlifted forward to join the rest of the division. 
Again, with limited resources provided to the 7th Division operations, 
this request was declined. In the days that followed, patrols by the 
25th Brigade and its supporting elements soon revealed that the 
Japanese had left the area, suggesting that the force defeated at 
Kesawai was not in fact a vanguard for a larger force entering the 
Ramu Valley from the north. Instead, this Japanese attack had been 
the main thrust from an understrength enemy whose resources were 
becoming more and more strained.*° 


Meanwhile, on Shaggy Ridge the 2/16th battalion was conducting 
daily patrols, probing the Japanese perimeter around the Pimple in an 
effort to locate an alternative approach. Attempts were made to scale 
the steep cliffs on each flank but this proved impossible, especially 
when the Japanese discovered these patrols. It soon became clear 
that the only option was for a frontal assault along the single track 
upon the ridge. It was such a plan that Major Garth Symington, the 
2/16th's acting commander, put to Vasey while the latter was visiting 
positions on the ridge on 17 December. Symington was confident his 
battalion could capture the Pimple. Vasey issued his orders, with 
obvious reference to the knife's edge on which the battle would be 
fought. They reportedly went as follows: ‘The 7th Division will 
advance on a one-man front. Anyone disobeying this order will break 
his bloody neck’.2” Wanting the troops to enjoy their Christmas, Vasey 
set the attack down for Boxing Day. Christmas was celebrated by a 
special menu that included roast turkey, accompanying vegetables 
and pudding for dessert, a meal that through herculean efforts was 
provided to all front-line troops. 


The plan called for the 2/16th battalion to seize the Pimple and 
advance a further 400 yards along the ridge. The attack would be 
supported by a detachment of 3-inch mortars and a section of Vickers 


guns, two batteries of 25-pounders, as well as 16 P-40 Kittyhawks of 
the 5th Air Force and two Boomerangs of No. 4 Squadron, RAAF. 
They would provide an hour-long bombardment of the Japanese 
positions along the ridge preceding the 2/16th advance. Providing a 
diversion to assist the 2/16th, the 2/27th Battalion would feign an 
attack on the main Japanese positions along the Faria River in the 
valley below. Inclement weather on 26 December halted proceedings 
until the following morning, when the mist finally lifted. Shortly after 
8 a.m. the Boomerangs, leading in the Kittyhawks, strafed the Pimple 
with tracer bullets. For the next hour the dive-bombing, strafing and 
intense artillery bombardment on the dominating peak made for an 
impressive sight. Absorbed spectators watched on from vantage 
points up and down the valley.?® 


Once the barrage stopped, the soldiers crossed their start line. 
Facing them was a steep incline leading up to the Pimple. To help 
scale the rock face, the assaulting troops carried with them pre- 
prepared ladders made from bamboo. It was a scene that has been 
aptly described as being like latter-day crusaders attacking a 
medieval stronghold.2? The ladders, however, were soon deemed 
impractical and discarded, forcing the men to slowly clamber upwards 
over loose stone. Once on the lower slopes of the Pimple, the first 
Japanese bunker was quickly knocked out. This was done at close 
quarters by Corporal Merv Hall, who led the charge despite having 
received a wound to the head from grenade shrapnel. For his actions, 
7th Division commanders considered recommending Hall for the 
Victoria Cross.*? He was, however, awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. Soon the Australians had seized the Pimple and were 
moving beyond along the ridge towards the second pimple, where 
the Japanese had prepared strong defences. One by one the foxholes 
and dug-outs were cleared. One Japanese soldier, who had set up a 
groundsheet atop his foxhole on the side of the ridge, for two hours 
simply flicked away any grenades lobbed down from above. The 
position was eventually neutralised when a grenade tied to the end of 
a piece of bamboo was lowered down and detonated. Within hours, 


the assault had captured the first two pimples along the ridgeline. 
The Australians now occupied the ridge as far as Green Sniper's 
Pimple, where a Japanese pillbox that could not be outflanked held 
up the advance. While the fighting was at its most intense a familiar 
Piper Cub circled above. As always, General Vasey was keeping a 
close eye on proceedings. 


Photo 26 Merv Hall (centre) of the 2/16th Battalion being helped to 
an aid post after playing a key role in the attack on Shaggy Ridge. 
Hall was wounded in the head, but fought on, knocking out a 
Japanese pillbox, Shaggy Ridge, New Guinea, 27 December 1943. 
(Australian War Memorial 062294) 


During the night, tracks were chiselled out of the ridgeline to 
provide an alternative route in and around the defences of Green 
Sniper's Pimple and the following day the battle unfolded much as it 
did on 27 December. By midday the 2/16th battalion had captured 


both Green Sniper's Pimple and the knoll beyond. This knoll became 
known as McCaughey's Knoll after Lieutenant Sam McCaughey, 
whose platoon captured this fourth and highest peak on Shaggy 
Ridge. McCaughey was later killed nearby. In the afternoon of 28 
December, the Australians defeated a Japanese counter attack. Over 
the following days, the 2/16th strengthened its position on the 
ridgeline while under intermittent harassment from a Japanese 
mountain gun.*! The first day of 1944 brought a well-earned rest for 
the 21st and 25th Brigades, who returned to Australia. They were 
relieved by the 18th Brigade, which had been waiting at Port Moresby 
since August, and the 15th Militia Brigade. 


Having taken up position in the Faria Valley, Chilton's 18th Brigade 
received Vasey's orders. It is reported that Vasey said to Chilton: ‘I’ve 
just had a rush of blood to the crotch. What about having a go with 
your brigade! Do you think we could clean this up?”? The plan was to 
take Kankiryo Saddle. It called for the 2/9th Battalion to continue the 
advance along Shaggy Ridge, while the 2/10th Battalion would 
advance up the Faria Valley below Shaggy Ridge in preparation for an 
attack on Kankiryo and the 2/12th Battalion — providing the main 
effort — would advance up the valley on the left hand side of Shaggy 
Ridge towards Canning's Saddle and Prothero. The offensive began 
on 19 January with the 2/10th's advance. Two days later, with the 
2/10th occupying the Japanese attention, and the 2/9th continuing 
hostilities on Shaggy Ridge, the 2/12th ventured forward undetected, 
reaching first Canning's Saddle before launching an attack on 
Prothero 1, at the northern end of Shaggy Ridge. 


It was from this location, Prothero 1, that a 75-millimetre mountain 
gun had been pounding the 2/9th on Shaggy Ridge. As one soldier 
recalled, shells were landing every 20 seconds or so. Then, oddly, he 
was puzzled to find ‘no shells were coming over’, despite the fact that 
the gun could still be heard firing.42 The men on Shaggy Ridge later 
found out that its attention had turned elsewhere — onto the troops 
of the 2/12th who had crept up, at first unnoticed, to within 


100 metres of the gun's position. Firing across a small gully at point 
blank range, the gun began hitting the men of the 2/12th. The shells 
that burst among the tree canopy above the Australians’ heads were 
fearsome, sending shrapnel in all directions, wounding and maiming 
many. Sergeant Sam Webb felt something wet hit and slide off the 
side of his face, and immediately thought he must have lost an ear. 
Eventually plucking up enough courage half an hour later to check, 
he found to his great relief that it was just mud, and not his own 
blood, smeared across his face.** He was lucky. Less fortunate was 
Private ‘Tex’ Parnell. Sergeant Maxwell Thow, a stretcher-bearer who 
had been with the battalion since Tobruk, saw Parnell cradling one 
arm with the other ‘with a great hole from shoulder to elbow, the arm 
being held only by two pieces of skin and flesh. The arm was 
amputated by the medical officer on the scene. Thow was deeply 
affected by what he had seen and was evacuated from Prothero with 


‘delirium’. He was later rediagnosed as suffering from ‘scrub typhus’. 
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Photo 27 A Company, 2/9th Battalion, at Green Sniper's Pimple, 
Shaggy Ridge, Finisterre Ranges, New Guinea, 23 January 1944. 
(Australian War Memorial 064260) 
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The gun was eventually knocked out by a direct assault across the 
gully, but not before it had caused severe casualties among the 
2/12th. In all, 13 were killed and 48 wounded. But the drama had not 
yet ended. The gun had been captured too late in the evening to 
allow for the evacuation of the wounded. Lying in the cold, muddy 
rain, one of these men later recalled how it had been very grim — ‘the 
longest bloody night’ of their lives.4° Compounding the Australians’ 
misery, the Japanese attacked during the night but were driven off. 


Parnell was one who survived the night, but not the long walk out. 
Later reflecting on the damage caused by the Japanese mountain 
gun at Prothero, Geoffrey Lowe observed that ‘Tobruk was a picnic’ 
when compared with the battalion's experience on Shaggy Ridge.*” 


The main Japanese force on Shaggy Ridge was now caught along 
3 kilometres of ridge between the 2/9th and 2/12th battalions. On 
22 January the 2/12th had seized Prothero 2, and on 23 January, 
after some unyielding fighting, the two battalions met on Shaggy 
Ridge. Some of the 2/12th men, who had not had water for days, 
were at first unimpressed with the ‘rusty water’ the 2/9th troops were 
able to offer them. However, their doctor encouraged them to ‘drink it 
up, the rust won't hurt you’.*® On 24 January, the 2/10th captured 
Kankiryo Saddle and soon the remaining Japanese were surrounded 
on nearby Crater Hill. It fell on 1 February.*? Patrols over the 
following days encountered some stray Japanese, but the main 
fighting in the Faria Valley was now over. By the end of the month, 
the 15th Brigade had relieved the 18th, and by early April was 
15 kilometres from Bogadjim. On 8 April the 11th Division assumed 
command from the 7th Division for operations in the Ramu Valley, 
Finisterre Range. On 17 April a patrol entered Bogadjim, where it 
encountered a US patrol, thus linking up with forces from the coastal 
advance. A week later, on 24 April, the 15th Brigade reached the 
deep-water harbour of Madang. Two days after that, a second deep- 
water harbour at Alexishafen was also in Australian hands. 


The soldiers of the 7th Division had conducted the campaign with 
professionalism, and for many it was their second or third campaign 
in the tropics. Some troops from the 21st Brigade and 25th Brigade 
were veterans of Syria, Kokoda and the beachhead battles of Buna, 
Gona and Sanananda. The 18th Brigade had fought at Tobruk, Milne 
Bay and the beachheads. By the time of the 1943 offensives in New 
Guinea, some of these men were tough, hardened, ruthless soldiers. 
The fighting and its aftermath could be brutal. Near Kankiryo, a 
soldier of the 2/12th boasted about collecting souvenirs from the 


body of a Japanese soldier shot while passing through the Australian 
lines. Sent out to collect a sack the Japanese soldier had been 
carrying, the soldier later wrote: ‘I rolled him over to untie the bag, 
when I did this his mouth fell open and the sun glinted on the best 
set of gold teeth you could hope to see. I thought, “I must have 
these”, so I pulled the bayonet off the rifle and knocked them out, 
gums and all.°° Another soldier recalled a scene at a casualty 
clearing station at Kesawai, where two Japanese skulls rolled out of 
the personal bundle of a stretcher case.>! Of course, not all soldiers 
conducted themselves in this manner, with many frowning upon such 
actions. However, these stories do demonstrate the horrific nature 
and cyclical violence — often racially fuelled — that was characteristic 
of the war in the Pacific. 


Between 18 September 1943 and the end of the campaign on 
8 April 1944, the 7th Division and its supported units suffered 
204 killed and 464 wounded in action.°* Illness and tropical disease 
wreaked far more havoc, causing more than 20 times as many 
casualties as those suffered on the battlefield. Within this period 
13576 members of the 7th Division were evacuated sick, mostly with 
tropical diseases, such as malaria. This equates to 96 per cent of the 
division's average strength.” It is little wonder that the disease- 
ridden Ramu Valley, in local dialect, means the ‘valley of death’. It is 
unclear how many Japanese soldiers died in the campaign. After the 
fighting in the Finisterres, the Australians found several mass graves 
of Japanese soldiers containing too many bodies to be counted.>* 
When interviewed by Australian officers years later, Lieutenant- 
General Adachi estimated that from a force of 6000 in the Markham 
Valley in September around 800 were killed, 400 were wounded and 
a further 800 succumbed to illness.” It seems likely, however, that 
this was a conservative estimate, given that for the New Guinea 
campaigns, survival rates in the 20th Division were 3.1 per cent, 
while for the 78th Regiment, they were only 2 per cent.°° 


It has been stated that the military significance of the campaign 
was that its operations — in particular, the mobility provided by air 
transport — were a precursor to future strategy.°” In the context of 
the campaigns in New Guinea, the rapid seizure and construction of 
airfields and radar instillations in the Markham Valley ensured that 
the Fifth Air Force was able to provide close air support for operations 
on the Huon Peninsula and beyond much earlier than originally 
anticipated. The success of the campaign in the Markham and Ramu 
Valleys owes much to the mobility of Vasey's force. The rapid speed 
with which Kaiapit was captured — made possible by the provision 
and use of air transport — as well as the Australian policy of 
aggressive patrolling, meant the Japanese, who by comparison 
remained relatively stationary, were caught by surprise. The success 
of the 7th Division and the flexibility of rapid movement, either by air 
transportation or by foot in the field, is a shining reflection upon the 
reorganisation of the major Australian Army divisions into more lightly 
equipped ‘jungle divisions’ prior to the New Guinea offensives. British 
observers who visited the front and studied the campaign certainly 
learned lessons from the 7th Division's operations in the Markham 
and Ramu Valleys that proved pertinent for later operations in Burma. 
Credit must also go to Vasey. Restricted in resources and supplies and 
unable to employ his full division he had been given orders from 
above to hold and defend. Yet he won a major victory, primarily by 
being offensively minded and by pooling all available resources to the 
task at hand with great skill and planning.°® 
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Chapter 11 Applying the Principles of War 


Securing the Huon Peninsula 
Garth Pratten 


A little after 1320 on the afternoon of 19 December 1943, C Company 
of the 29/46th Australian Infantry Battalion, advancing on 
Fortification Point on the north coast of New Guinea's Huon 
Peninsula, came under fire from strongly held Japanese positions on 
high rocky ground to their left. On order from the Commanding 
Officer (CO), Lieutenant-Colonel Kenneth Cusworth, C Company 
withdrew to enable the employment of a supporting fire plan. 
Commencing at 1417, the Japanese were hammered with 
10 000 rounds of medium machine-gun fire, 60 3-inch mortar bombs 
and 750 rounds of 25-pounder artillery shells. The fire ceased a little 
over half an hour later and C Company, joined by four Matilda II 
tanks, recommenced its advance up the steeply climbing coastal track 
— a steep jungle-clad slope on its left and a cliff dropping to the sea 
on its right. The company was engaged once again. The Matildas 
responded with their machine guns; the infantry bounded ahead. C 
Company edged forward. In the meantime, D Company, paired with C 
Company in the forward role during the advance, scrambled onto the 
high ground to outflank the Japanese. More machine-gun fire 
crackled around C Company. The hillside echoed with the thud of the 
Matildas’ guns. The leading Matilda was struck by fire from a 
concealed anti-tank gun — once, twice, then a third and a fourth time. 
It trundled onwards undamaged, its gun dispensing with the 
challenge to its dominance of the battlefield. The anti-tank gun was 
the lynchpin of the defence and with its destruction the Japanese 
broke and ran. By 1730, the fight was over and the 29/46th dug in 
for the night. t 


Although this was only one small action in the four-month 
campaign by the 9th Australian Division and the attached 4th Brigade 
to secure the Huon Peninsula, it says a great deal about the 
Australian Military Forces (AMF) and the war in New Guinea in late 
1943. Just as they had in Papua, the Japanese fully exploited the 
natural environment for both offensive manoeuvre and resolute 
defence, but in marked contrast to the previous year the Australians 
were refusing to let their surroundings dictate the terms on which 
they would fight. Ground would be won with high explosive, not 
blood. There was a growing realisation that established tactical and 
organisational principles should be applied with judgement born from 
experience, and not abandoned in the face of the alien or the 
unfamiliar. The 9th Division in particular had been schooled in 
combined arms warfare in the Middle East and its ability to adapt the 
employment of the integrated combat power of armour, artillery, 
infantry and engineers to the tropical environment was the 
foundation of its victory over the Japanese. 


The evolving cooperation on the battlefield, however, was not 
replicated at the higher levels of command. At the operational level, 
the integration of the land, air and maritime forces of the US- 
Australian coalition was hampered by conflicting command cultures, 
competing priorities, ignorance, and more than just a dash of bloody- 
mindedness. Although there was a shared vision of the operational 
Significance of the Huon Peninsula as critical to controlling the seas 
around New Britain and projecting air and naval power along the 
northern New Guinea coast the consensus did not extend to how best 
to secure it. Australian combat power was built up in response to a 
series of crises across the first two months of the campaign; the 
achievements of the last two months suggest what might have been 
possible had this force been concentrated in the beginning. 


‘A quick swoop before the enemy had 
recovered’: Planning Finschhafen 


Finschhafen, on the eastern tip of the Huon Peninsula, was one of 
the original objectives of General Douglas Macarthur's Elkton III 
campaign plan, subsequently codenamed Cartwheel, that was an 
evolution of the directive issued to him by the US Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 28 March 1943. The aim of Cartwheel was to isolate the Japanese 
stronghold at Rabaul on New Britain through the use of both air and 
maritime power for which a number of bases throughout the 
Surrounding islands needed to be secured (see chapter 2). 
Finschhafen's significance was threefold. It was already a logistics 
hub for Japanese forces operating in the Lae—Salamaua area and in 
particular a transit point for the barges that formed the backbone of 
the Japanese line of communications forward from Madang in the 
absence of a trafficable road to Lae.* The Cartwheel plan envisaged 
the Finschhafen area, including Finschhafen harbour and Langemak 
Bay, fulfilling a similar role as a staging area for further Allied 
operations along the northern coast of New Guinea and in southern 
and western New Britain. Finschhafen was also well placed for the 
development of airfields and naval facilities to provide support for 
such operations and to close the Vitiaz and Dampier Straits to 
Japanese naval traffic. 


The capture of Finschhafen formed part of Operation II of 
Cartwheel, which was entrusted to New Guinea Force (NGF), an 
Australian organisation operating under the direct command of 
Australian Land Headquarters (LHQ). Six weeks were provided for the 
capture and consolidation of Lae (Operation Ila) after which 
operations against Finschhafen would be launched (Operation IIb).? 
With the move against Finschhafen dependent upon the outcome of 
operations at Lae, General Sir Thomas Blamey, who, in an awkward 
command arrangement was both the Commander-in-Chief of the AMF 
and commander of NGF, only directed planning for the Lae operation. 
Some preliminary work on Finschhafen was undertaken at Advanced 
LHQ but subordinate headquarters (HQ) were not tasked.* This 
flexible approach to operational planning clashed with the more rigid 
style favoured at General Headquarters (GHQ), exemplified by the 


Cartwheel schedule.” GHQ became increasingly perturbed by the lack 
of a concept of operations for Finschhafen because this did not allow 
for the ‘timely concentration of troops and supplies’ and on 
30 August, Blamey was ordered by MacArthur to begin planning.° 


Lae fell to the combined advance of the 7th and 9th Australian 
Divisions on 16 September, two weeks earlier than expected. 
Lieutenant-General ‘Ned’ Herring, commander of I Australian Corps, 
had been warned to be prepared to move quickly to seize 
Finschhafen if the opportunity arose and a few days after D-day at 
Lae he identified the most likely landing place. The emerging concept 
of operations was discussed by Herring and Blamey on 15 and 
16 September, and at a GHQ conference on 17 September MacArthur 
ordered Finschhafen be captured as soon as possible.’ The next 
morning Herring briefed the planning staffs of the 9th Division and 
the 20th Brigade, which had been earmarked for the operation. After 
a day of frenetic consultation and staff work, Herring approved the 
20th Brigade's plan at 2000 hours. On the evening of 21 September, 
the 20th Brigade embarked near Lae and sailed for Finschhafen, its 
landing set for the next morning. 


In three days, the staff of the 9th Division and the 20th Brigade 
had planned and launched an assault landing against a hostile shore. 
The brigade's post-operations report attributed this achievement to 
the “experience gained in previous training and planning and in the 
operations against Lae’. The 20th Brigade's staff was co-located with 
divisional HQ to ensure ‘full cooperation’ and planning tasks were 
divided between them. The divisional staff attended to the planning 
for embarkation and loading of the transports, while brigade staff 
concentrated on the landing and subsequent operations ashore. 
Haste meant that compromises were made and details were 
overlooked. Much of the administrative planning was incomplete at 
the time of embarkation. Only a limited number of up-to-date maps 
were packed; recent reconnaissance reports were not consulted; the 
2/4th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment embarked without small arms; and 


many of the supporting units had no direction as to where they were 
to deploy once they landed.? Nevertheless, the smooth cooperation 
within the 9th Division contrasts with the fraught discussions that 
took place at higher levels of command, which demonstrate the 
frictions that challenged effective cooperation between the US and 
Australian forces involved. 


Although there seems to have been strong support in both GHQ 
and the various Australian HQ for what the 20th Brigade's war diarist 
described as a ‘quick swoop’ on Finschhafen ‘before the enemy had 
recovered from the Lae debacle’, motivations differed.!° The 
Australians, taking their lead from an appreciation produced by the 
Chief of Staff of Advanced LHQ, Lieutenant-General Frank Berryman, 
feared that Finschhafen could be used by the Japanese as a base to 
attack Lae and that, given its potential to control the Vitiaz and 
Dampier Straits, they would move quickly to reinforce their garrison 
there. Berryman had estimated the Finschhafen garrison to be 
around 1000 at the end of August but assessed the Japanese had the 
Capacity to reinforce it by 5000 within a week. GHQ's estimate of 
Japanese strength was 500-800 and its assessment was that 
Finschhafen was of little use as a staging base now that Lae had 
fallen; the Japanese would not defend it, and may even withdraw. As 
John Coates has pointed out, this assessment contradicts claims 
made in the US Army official histories that MacArthur brought 
forward the operations against Finschhafen in order to forestall 
Japanese reinforcement there.‘ It is more likely that MacArthur's 
decision was based on a desire to quickly complete Cartwheel IIB, 
thus freeing up his amphibious fleet, Task Force 76 (TF7/6), and 
allowing the acceleration of the Sixth US Army's landings in eastern 
New Britain. 1? 
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The differing assessments of Japanese strength and intentions 
sparked disagreements on the size of the force needed to capture 
Finschhafen. Although initial Australian planning envisaged only a 
single brigade group being required, Blamey went into the GHQ 
conference on 17 September seeking approval to employ two. 
MacArthur held firm on the original concept of operations, but Blamey 
left the meeting believing that he had convinced MacArthur of the 
need to have a second brigade and 9th Division HQ standing by to 
reinforce the operation and for TF76 to be available to move them 
forward. No minutes from this meeting appear to have survived and it 
remains a matter of conjecture, based on recollections of other 
attendees, whether MacArthur did actually accede to Blamey's 
request. 13 


Tensions were also evident in the high-level coordination regarding 
the employment of TF76. During planning at 9th Division HQ a 
difference of opinion emerged regarding the timing of H-hour. 
Brigadier Victor Windeyer, commander of the 20th Brigade, favoured 
0515, calculated as the earliest time possible that would provide 
enough light for the assaulting troops to operate in the jungle. 
Fearful of Japanese aircraft based in New Britain, Lieutenant- 
Commander Charles Adair, TF76's senior operations planner, wanted 
the troops to be landed at night so that all of the amphibious vessels 
could be unloaded and clear of the beach by first light. After 
discussions, and a reduction of the quantity of stores to be landed to 
shorten unloading time and hence the period the amphibious vessels 
would need to spend beached, Windeyer's H-hour was agreed 
upon.!* When Herring informed Commander TF76, Rear Admiral 
Daniel Barbey, of the decision at a conference the next morning 
heated debate ensued. Barbey wanted H-hour no later than 0200 and 
Herring fought doggedly for Windeyer's 0515, even when a 
compromise time of 0445 was put on the table.!° The compromise 
was eventually confirmed but the strained relations between Herring 
and Barbey would have consequences later in the operation. 


‘Finschhafen was to be treated as the most 
important area’:The Japanese defence 


Contrary to GHQ's assessment, senior Japanese commanders grasped 
the significance of Finschhafen. They were determined to retain 
control of the Vitiaz and Dampier Straits to ensure their own freedom 
of movement around northern New Guinea, New Britain and the 
other islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, and block the westward 
advance of the Allied forces. From late July 1943 an attack on 
Finschhafen was expected. On 1 August the commander of the 
Japanese Eighteenth Army, Lieutenant-General Adachi Hatazo, wrote 
to his superior, the commander of the Eighth Area Army, General 
Imamura Hitoshi, emphasising the importance of the defence of the 
Huon Peninsula and in particular noting that ‘Finschhafen was to be 
treated as the most important area’.!© A joint directive subsequently 
issued by the Eighth Area Army and the Southeast Area Fleet from 
Rabaul on 30 August gave priority to strengthening the defence of 
the Dampier Strait area including the destruction of all Allied landing 
attempts. 


Despite his concerns, Adachi did not have the capacity to reinforce 
Finschhafen immediately. His 41st Division was deployed around 
Wewak, the 5ist was committed to the defence of Lae and 
Salamaua, and the 20th was toiling to push a road from Madang, 
across the Finisterre Range, and into the Ramu Valley. By the last 
week of August, however, a force of approximately 2800 men from 
the 20th Division's 80th Infantry Regiment and III/26th Field Artillery 
Battalion, and the 7th Naval Base Force had departed Madang for 
Finschhafen. Travelling by barge and then on foot, they arrived on 
15 September. These reinforcements from Madang were 
supplemented by additional troops from the 238th Regiment of the 
41st Division, and the 102nd Regiment of the 51st Division that had 
been moving between Lae and Finschhafen when the former fell, 
which raised the garrison to a strength of approximately 5000. 
Following the landings at Lae, the remainder of the 20th Division was 


withdrawn from its road-building tasks. One regiment was sent to 
block the Ramu Valley at Kaiapit, and the rest was dispatched in the 
direction of Finschhafen with an estimated arrival date of 25 
October. !7 


Command of the defence of Finschhafen was vested in Major- 
General Yamada Eizo, whose ist Shipping Group had established 
itself there in July. Yamada was a logistician and not up to the 
challenge of defending a large area of responsibility with only a 
relatively small number of troops. Adachi clearly recognised that the 
defence of Finschhafen was beyond both Yamada's capabilities and 
resources. His orders were to prepare the ground for defence and, in 
the event of a landing, hold the area around Sattelberg, a dominant 
975-metre-high feature approximately 12 kilometres to the north 
west of Finschhafen, to provide a firm base for the 20th Division to 
launch a counter attack when it arrived. 


The defence was based on a series of outposts located, in some 
cases, over 30 kilometres from Finschhafen, and there was no 
designated reserve. In any case, it was difficult to redeploy troops 
quickly as Yamada lacked both motor transport and engineers to 
maintain and develop the track network; this situation was 
exacerbated by the desertion of the majority of his local carriers 
following a propaganda campaign by the Far East Liaison Office. The 
garrison was also short of artillery and ammunition, and lacked any 
mechanical means to quickly redeploy the guns. The poor 
organisation of the defence was epitomised by the force assigned to 
Arndt Point, where the Australians would come ashore, which 
consisted of two companies drawn from two separate divisions — the 
20th and the 41st.18 


Given the wildly varying assessments of the Japanese strength and 
intentions discussed earlier, it is worth considering the judgements 
reached by the 9th Australian Division intelligence staff upon which 
planning for the landing was based. The Australians had identified 


the arrival of the reinforcements from Madang and the presence of 
not only the service troops but also the 80th and 238th infantry 
regiments; Japanese strength was estimated at between 1500—4000. 
Although the divisional intelligence summary assessed that the loss of 
Lae and Salamaua ‘destroys the principal usefulness of Finschhafen’, 
it did not discount the possibility that ‘strenuous efforts’ would be 
made to defend it and warned that ‘stubborn resistance’ was likely.!9 
On the evening that the 20th Brigade sailed forth from Lae the 
intelligence branch at GHQ issued a new assessment of the situation 
at Finschhafen that stated ‘the enemy contemplates no serious 
defence’ and reduced the estimated strength of the garrison to 350.7° 


‘Only one idea — to get two feet on land and have 
a go’: The fight for Finschhafen 


‘A most ungodly balls up’ was how Captain Maxwell Worthley, the 
trainee Brigade Major of the 20th Brigade, described its landing at 
Scarlet Beach, 10 kilometres to the north of Finschhafen, at 0451 on 
the morning of 22 September 1943.7! The first two waves of assault 
craft veered off course to the south and instead of landing along an 
800-metre stretch of beach, they clustered around 500 metres of 
rocky shoreline between the mouth of Siki Creek and Arndt Point. 
Platoons from the two assault battalions were intermingled and many 
found themselves separated from their objectives by the Siki Creek 
and thick jungle that they had to negotiate in the half-light of the 
coming dawn. The third wave was the only one to run into the right 
beach but due to an unexpected sandbar several landing craft 
dropped their ramps in 2-3 metres of water. Some troops jumped in 
and swam ashore; others were lucky not to drown. Several landing 
craft reversed and were then able to make a more successful run into 
the beach. Meanwhile, the Japanese defenders were engaging with 
machine guns to which the crews of the landing craft responded with 
20-millimetre anti-aircraft guns. The fire was ‘wild and undirected’ but 
succeeded in silencing the Japanese.?* The experience of the assault 


troops, and in particular their commander, was critical in sorting out 
the chaos. Captain Harold Hamilton, the 20th Brigade Staff Captain, 
later commented on the ‘magnificent’ spirit of the troops who had 
‘only one idea — to get two feet on land and have a go at’ the 
Japanese.” As insurance against mishaps, Windeyer had ordered 
that if the infantry platoons landed in the wrong place they were to 
overcome the nearest resistance, rally, and then proceed to their 
designated objectives. Despite the in-auspicious start, all of the 
landing beach and the fringing jungle was secure by 0630 with the 
Japanese largely abandoning their defensive positions as the assault 
troops closed in. Nevertheless, Worthley recognised how lucky the 
brigade had been: ‘I am satisfied that if the Jerrys [Germans] had 
been there, very few of us would have got through’.2* 
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Photo 28 A 25-pounder of F Troop, ‘62nd Battery, 2/12th Regiment, 


Shells Japanese positions around Kakakog, Finschhafen, New Guinea, 
23 September 1943. (Australian War Memorial 057836) 


Most assessments of the landing debacle attribute it to the 
inexperience of the US assault craft skippers — some of whom shied 
away from Japanese fire, and others who then followed. The 20th 
Brigade report on the operations, however, stated that although this 
caused much confusion it may have reduced casualties.2° It is also 
possible that a mislabelled map showing the mouth of the Siki Creek 
to be Scarlet Beach may have confused some, and the crews of the 
assault craft reported that obscuration of the coastline by smoke and 
dust from the preparatory bombardment made identifying features 
ashore difficult. These problems were compounded when the Military 
Landing Officer's party that was responsible for placing markers on 
the beach to guide in the second and third waves was unable to do 
So as it was stranded south of the Siki Creek. Other elements of naval 
Support that morning did not perform to expectations. The naval 
gunfire support, although it created an impressive spectacle, did little 
physical damage to the Japanese positions. Also, one of the large 
landing ships, tank (LST), its captain wary of the Japanese air threat, 
withdrew from the beach before it was fully unloaded. This left the 
brigade without ammunition for its Owen submachine guns — a key 
tool for jungle fighting — and several critical pieces of surgical theatre 
equipment.2° 


Once ashore, the 20th Brigade's priority was to secure its 
beachhead, which was achieved through the occupation of several 
key features in a rough arc around the Scarlet Beach area. The 
disorganisation among the infantry battalions resulting from the 
landing was progressively sorted out throughout the morning and the 
only significant fighting that occurred beyond the beachhead was for 
a defended position around the village of Katika, to where the 
Japanese who had initially confronted the Australian landing had 
withdrawn. The next day Windeyer turned his attentions south. He 
ordered the 2/13th and 2/15th Battalions to advance on Finschhafen 
while the 2/17th controlled the approaches to the beachhead. The 
2/17th's tasks included moving a company onto Sattelberg — the 
value of which the Australians understood as clearly as the Japanese. 


The advance towards Finschhafen over the next 10 days became a 
grinding test of physical endurance. In order to protect the base area, 
Japanese marines had developed a strong defensive position in the 
Salankaua coconut plantation on the south bank of the Bumi River. 
This was sited to control the main crossing points at the mouth of the 
river and was covered by other positions in the Kreutberg Range. 
Demonstrating a willingness to embrace the tactical opportunities 
presented by seemingly impassable country, Windeyer sought to 
outflank the Japanese by crossing the Bumi upriver and attacking 
through the positions in the hills. To do so the Australians had to haul 
themselves and their equipment up steep ridges — and often tumble 
down the other side — and in many cases do so under fire with 
grenades being tossed down from above. ‘God alone knows how they 
got up onto the ground let alone dislodged the enemy from it’, noted 
Captain Worthley after visiting the forward troops on 29 September. 


Patrols edged forward searching for routes around the Japanese 
positions. The going was ‘slow and heavy, down one ridge and up 
another’ and the operations strained Windeyer's ability to support 
them logistically.2” Although a jeep track was cut through the jungle 
following the advance it could not be pushed up into the Kreutberg 
Range. Rations and ammunition had to be carried in, and the 
wounded out, and the brigade lacked local carriers. Windeyer was 
growing impatient. His force was consuming rations but not making 
any real progress. He determined that a series of battalion attacks 
would be required, beginning with an attack on the Japanese 
stronghold of Kakakog Ridge.2° Preceded by both an artillery barrage 
and an air strike, the attack by the 2/13th Battalion on 1 October 
became a confused and ferocious affair that was unable to capture its 
objectives, but the Japanese were found to have withdrawn from the 
Kakakog—Salankaua area the next morning. 


While the 20th Brigade had been advancing against Finschhafen 
from the north, the 22nd Battalion of the 4th Brigade had been 


advancing along the coast from Lae with the intent of focusing 
Japanese attention to the south. Aside from clashes with a few 
Japanese outposts, the battalion encountered no opposition. 
Following the 20th Brigade's landing Yamada had ordered that all 
troops to the south of Langemak Bay withdraw to Sattelberg in order 
to mass there for a counter attack. With no Japanese force 
separating them, patrols of the 2/17th and 22nd Battalions made 
contact across the Mape River in the late afternoon of 2 October. 
Finschhafen, and its valuable airfield and harbours, was in Australian 
hands, but it was by no means yet secure. 


‘We damn nearly lost Finschhafen’: 
Reinforcement and counter attack 


Although Windeyer's attention had been focused on the advance to 
the south he had not been able to ignore the situation developing 
around Scarlet Beach. Japanese activity continued to telegraph 
Adachi's intent that the Allied occupation of Finschhafen was to be 
contested. The days after the landing witnessed the heaviest 
Japanese air attacks in the theatre since June; an attempt by a 
company from the 2/17th Battalion to advance up the Sattelberg road 
was stopped just beyond Jivevaneng on 25 September; and on 
26 September another 2/17th company was attacked west of Katika. 
In this latter engagement a Japanese operations order was captured 
stating that the enemy to the north-east of Heldsbach was to be cut- 
off and annihilated. Continuing Japanese patrol activity around 
Jivevaneng and Katika combined with the resistance encountered 
south of the Bumi led Windeyer to request reinforcement with 
another battalion and a squadron of tanks. This would allow him to 
employ an entire brigade in the south and retain a battalion to 
protect his line of communications and support units. 


Unknown to Windeyer, the question of reinforcements for 
Finschhafen was already the subject of fractious discussion between 


the various Australian HQ, GHQ and TF76. On the evening of 
22 September Blamey had instructed I Corps to reinforce Finschhafen 
with another brigade and the 9th Division HQ. When Herring sought 
to make it happen, Barbey refused, having been ordered by GHQ not 
to transport any more troops to Finschhafen. The resulting squabble 
dragged on for five days and drew in Blamey, MacArthur, Lieutenant- 
General Iven MacKay, appointed to command NGF after Blamey's 
return to Australia, and their senior staff. Clearly, Blamey and 
MacArthur had not reached agreement to reinforce the operation at 
the conference on 17 September. MacArthur's priorities were obvious 
in a terse signal dispatched on 26 September: 


Large forced reinforcements of DIMINISH [Finschhafen] area 
requires considerable risk to both ship and life. Produces large 
continuing supply commitment. Diverts air effort from advance in 
EXCHEQUER [Markham]—LAYMAN [Ramu] and other operations 
intended. Requires commitment of amphibious forces necessary 
for other operations endangering ability for further advance. 


GHQ had lost touch with reality. MacArthur went on to reiterate 
GHQ's assessment that there were only 350 Japanese in the area and 
that they were withdrawing. The 20th Brigade was also facing a 
considerable risk to life. In addition to making clear the stern 
resistance being mounted by the Japanese, and the growing threat of 
a counter attack, the Australians emphasised the acute supply 
situation ashore, over 200 casualties awaiting evacuation, and the 
need for a fresh brigade to secure the rest of the Huon Peninsula 
coastline as a defensive flank for the planned landings in New 
Britain.2? Eventually a cable direct from Blamey to MacArthur resulted 
in grudging approval for the movement of the 2/43rd Battalion to 
Finschhafen on the night of 29 September but the support of TF76 to 
move the rest of the 24th Brigade and 9th Division HQ was still 
denied. This movement would eventually be undertaken by the 
small craft of the US Army 532nd Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment 
(EBSR) and not be completed until 15 October. 


When Major-General George Wootten, commander of the 9th 
Division, arrived at Scarlet Beach just after midnight on 11 October 
he did so with orders from Herring to defend Finschhafen, gain 
control of the east coast of the Huon Peninsula as far as Sio, and 
develop the base at Finschhafen. For the immediate future the 
Japanese would see to it that he focused on the first role; they had 
not been as tardy reinforcing the Finschhafen area. The main body of 
the 20th Division arrived around Sattelberg on 10 October. Contrary 
to what is stated in some sources, the 20th was not an experienced 
division. Its commander, Lieutenant-General Katagiri Shigeru, had 
previously served as a divisional chief of staff in China, but the 
division itself had been formed for garrison duty in Korea and had 
seen no action before being ordered south from Madang. Under 
pressure from Adachi to act, Katagiri issued his orders on 12 October. 
The offensive would be launched once a sufficient reserve of supplies 
and ammunition had been established; the day to attack would be 
signalled the night before by a fire atop Sattelberg.>! 


Throughout the Finschhafen operations Japanese operational 
security was poor. Captain Worthley reported that ‘the enemy has 
been most obliging with OOs [operations orders] and diaries and 
continues to keep us in the picture pretty well’°* A Japanese radio 
transmission intercepted on 11 October that stated ‘the crisis is at 
hand’ provided clear warning that a counteroffensive was imminent. 
In ensuing days reports of troop movements by both land and sea, 
further radio intercepts, and finally the capture of a full copy of 
Katagiri's orders confirmed the Japanese operation would begin after 
dusk on 16 October.2? That evening eyes all around the Australian 
positions were turned toward Sattelberg; Wootten ordered that the 
‘lighting of any fires’ was to be reported immediately.** 


Katagiri's counteroffensive plan consisted of three coordinated 
attacks: a diversion in the north by two companies of the 79th 
Regiment (20th Division) advancing south from Bonga; a seaborne 


attack by another company of the 79th Regiment against Scarlet 
Beach, particularly the gun areas, supply dumps and HQ; and an 
advance east from the Sattelberg Area by the remainder of the 79th 
Regiment and the 80th Regiment along two separate axes — the 
former along the line of the Song River valley towards Scarlet Beach 
and the latter down the Sattelberg road towards the gun area at 
Heldsbach. With the Scarlet Beach—Heldsbach area secured the two 
regiments would then combine to advance south and retake the 
Finschhafen—Langemak Bay area. 


In response, Wootten designated ‘important ground’ around both 
the Scarlet Beach—Heldsbach and Finschhafen—Langemak Bay areas 
that was to be ‘held at all costs’. Wootten directed that local mobile 
reserves be formed, which would be used to counter attack Japanese 
penetrations while the high ground continued to be held as a base for 
direct-fire weapons and observation posts for artillery observers. The 
24th Brigade was responsible for Scarlet Beach and its environs and 
the 20th Brigade for Finschhafen and the outposts at Kumawa and 
Jivevaneng.°? 


Achieving coordination between the various components of 
Katagiri's plan was critical to its chances of success but it seems this 
broke down early in the offensive. The diversion from Bonga only 
resulted in some limited patrol clashes that were not perceived as a 
threat, the 80th Regiment's drive down the Sattelberg road through 
Jivevaneng appears to have been launched a day early and was held 
at bay by the 2/17th Battalion and the landing force for Scarlet Beach 
lost over half of its strength when four of its seven troop-laden 
barges were destroyed by US Navy torpedo boats in the early hours 
of 15 October. Despite heavy rain, the bonfire intended as the signal 
to execute the attack next day was lit on the evening of 16 October, 
but given that it was only observed by one Australian unit it is 
questionable how many Japanese units saw it.2° When the reduced- 
strength landing force arrived at Scarlet Beach at 0300 on 17 October 
it was blown apart by a fusillade from Australian and US troops 


manning the beach defences, and the next significant attack — 
against the 2/3rd Pioneer Battalion, which was manning a series of 
company positions west of Katika — was not launched until 1100. 


Despite the failing coordination, the 20th Division's main eastward 
thrust was ‘pressed with great vigour and persistence for six days’.3” 
The key to the Australian defence proved to be the hilltop positions, 
such as Katika and Jivevaneng, which were repeatedly, but 
unsuccessfully, attacked. From these heights Japanese assaults were 
smashed with automatic weapons, and artillery and mortar fire. Like 
water around rocks in a stream, the Japanese advance flowed around 
these bastions. On 18 October a party of Japanese was able to 
penetrate all the way to Siki Cove at the southern end of Scarlet 
Beach and attack the Australian gun position there requiring the men 
of the 2/4th Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment and the 2/12th Field 
Regiment to fire their Bofors and 25-pounders in their own defence. 
It was a tense period for Australian commanders. Fighting the way 
Wootten intended required commanders to hold their nerve despite 
being surrounded, outflanked or infiltrated. The CO of the 2/3rd 
Pioneer Battalion prematurely abandoned one position on the night of 
17 October, and the commander of the 24th Brigade, Brigadier 
Bernard Evans, also appears to have been rattled when he pulled his 
troops into what he described as a ‘thin red line’ around Scarlet 
Beach and in so doing relinquished several key positions, including 
Katika.38 


The moment of crisis foreshadowed by the Japanese radio 
transmission was at hand. The Japanese had driven a wedge 
between the 24th Brigade in the north and the 20th Brigade and 
divisional HQ in the south. There was the potential for an advance 
down the coast through the logistics and gun areas and behind the 
20th Brigade's flank. In Wooten's mind the loss of Katika was ‘the 
most serious threat yet’ epitomised by an angry message to Evans: 
‘what the f------- hell are you doing??? Two companies from the 
2/13th Battalion, which had been protecting the divisional 


maintenance area, were moved north to block any potential coastal 
advance and Evans was ordered to retake Katika, which the 2/28th 
Battalion did the next afternoon. The Japanese, however, were now 
spent. Their attacks, while ferocious, were unsophisticated in 
execution. Troops attacked bunched, with little knowledge of the 
Australian positions, and without significant artillery support as only a 
few guns could be dragged through the jungle. Japanese losses were 
exemplified by those of the 79th Regiment, which suffered over 50 
per cent casualties, and the Japanese counteroffensive ‘dwindled to 
uncoordinated sub-unit attacks’ until it was called off on 24 
October.*° 
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Map 21 Situation in the Finschhafen area at the conclusion of the 
Japanese counteroffensive, 26 October 1943 


Reflecting on the campaign, and in particular the reinforcement 
dispute, Herring would later write ‘that we damn nearly lost 
Finschhafen’.* Given the narrow margin between the arrival of the 
Australian reinforcements and the beginning of the Japanese 
counteroffensive, this was a fair assessment. Recriminations 
subsequently flowed between most of the major players in the 
incident but a share of the blame can be attributed to most. Blamey 
had not gained clear permission from MacArthur to reinforce if 
required; Herring's testy relationship with Barbey complicated 
matters; Barbey and his subordinates have been accused of over- 
emphasising the risk to their ships from air attack; and MacArthur 
was woefully ignorant of Japanese intentions despite clear 
intelligence to the contrary. The whole incident would not have 
occurred had MacArthur's command architecture appointed a joint 
commander with the authority to make timely decisions in the best 
interests of the operation rather than requiring land, air and sea 
component commanders to cooperate to find solutions to operational 
problems. 


Assessments of MacArthur's actions, however, generally fail to 
interrogate his haste to get moving on the New Britain landings. The 
Japanese had decided to reinforce New Britain from China on 
11 September. Although MacArthur had no firm intelligence that they 
were doing so until November, he may well have had an inkling that 
this was a possibility motivating him to attempt to pre-empt the 
arrival of the reinforcements.** This does not exonerate MacArthur 
for his actions regarding Finschhafen, but perhaps goes some way to 
explain them. Cooperation between the various HQ seems to have at 
least improved as a result of the experience. As Katagiri's 
counteroffensive developed at Finschhafen on 17 October 
arrangements were quickly put in place to use TF76 to move the 26th 
Brigade and a squadron of tanks to Finschhafen. As the Australian 
official historian noted ‘there would be no nonsense about 
reinforcement this time’.*? Ultimately, Herring's assessment must be 
tempered by the outcome of the 20th Division's counteroffensive. It 


was poorly executed and under resourced, and was defeated by 
Superior firepower and the confidence that superiority gave the 
Australians to stand their ground. 


‘Full aid of supporting arms’: Sattelberg and 
Pabu 


The defeat of the Japanese counteroffensive allowed Wootten to 
resume operations intended to secure Finschhafen by ousting the 
Japanese from their positions around Sattelberg and closing down 
their inland line of communications that ran, via Wareo, back to 
Gusika on the coast. The size and diversity of Wootten's force by 
early November made a mockery of the original concept of the 
operation as a single brigade task. Among the combat arms under his 
command were four infantry brigades — 4th, 20th, 24th and 26th — a 
squadron of tanks, two regiments of field artillery, an anti-tank 
battery (for beach defence) and three light anti-aircraft batteries. It 
was a combined arms force with sufficient troops to both protect the 
steadily growing base infrastructure and its lines of communication 
and prosecute offensive operations; therein lay the foundations of its 
subsequent success. 


Although described as a preliminary move, the offensive essentially 
began with the relief of the 2/17th Battalion, which had been 
besieged at Jivevaneng since its advance on Sattelberg had been 
stopped in early October. It took four days for the 2/17th and the 
2/13th to ‘squeeze’ out the well-entrenched Japanese between them, 
and another two before the road to Sattelberg could be considered 
open. The Sattelberg road would form the central axis for the 
advance of the 26th Brigade but the term ‘road’ was a misnomer. It 
was more correctly a narrow, often boggy, track that climbed over 
900 metres through 14 kilometres of twists and turns passing 
through dark jungle and thickets of bamboo. The plan developed by 
the commander of the 26th Brigade, Brigadier ‘Torpy’ Whitehead, was 


for the 2/48th Battalion, with Matilda tanks from the ist Australian 
Tank Battalion in support, to advance along the road; the 2/23rd 
Battalion to advance from Kumawa and eventually join 2/48th on the 
road, thus clearing the intervening country; and the 2/24th Battalion 
to strike out north-west from Jivevaneng, capture Hill 2200, and then 
use the spur line it stood on as an axis for a secondary advance on 
Sattelberg. 
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Photo 29 Infantrymen of the 2/48th Battalion advances along the 
Sattelberg road behind two Matilda II tanks of the First Australian 
Army Tank Battalion, New Guinea, 27 November 1943. (Australian 
War Memorial 016210) 


H-hour, 0700 hours on 17 November opened a new chapter in 
combined arms fighting for the Australian Army in New Guinea. 
Heavy artillery, mortar and machine-gun concentrations on Japanese 
positions preceded a closely coordinated advance by infantry and 
tanks along the Sattelberg road. While all of these elements had been 


employed in New Guinea previously, this was the first occasion on 
which they had been so closely integrated and also in sufficient 
strength to produce a decisive combined effect. The 26th Brigade 
refused to let itself be spooked by the jungle and had prepared for 
the offensive in the same way it had prepared for the battle of El 
Alamein the previous year with combined infantry-armour training 
and rehearsals of the plan on a large earth model.** The initial 
advance against the 80th Regiment was still slow as the bamboo and 
jungle along the road made movement for the infantry difficult and 
the identification and destruction of the Japanese positions a ‘long 
and arduous’ task.*? As Whitehead observed ‘in this country an 
advance of 10x [yards] is the equivalent of 200x [yards] in open 
country’.*© In many instances the Japanese resisted until ‘blasted out’ 
by the fire of the tanks, to which they had no effective response. The 
heavily armoured, slow-moving Matildas, long since obsolete in the 
war against Germany, were being used in exactly the role for which 
they were designed — infantry close-support. There were still teething 
problems adjusting combined-arms cooperation to close country — 
tank crews were initially profligate in their use of ammunition, 
wanting to ‘hose’ the surrounding scrub as they advanced; infantry 
had a tendency to mask the fire of tanks as they assaulted Japanese 
bunkers; and pinpointing the most advanced Australian troops was 
challenging for forward observers, resulting in friendly-fire casualties 
from artillery and mortar fire — but after four days of grinding its way 
forward the advance picked up pace towards Sattelberg.*/ 


To assist the 26th Brigade, and also to develop an advance on 
Wareo from the east, the 2/32nd Battalion had occupied a steep- 
sided feature dubbed Pabu on 19 November. Pabu stood astride the 
track from Wareo to Gusika and the fighting that subsequently 
swirled around it demonstrated both the critical importance of tracks 
as lines of communication in jungle warfare and the ability of well- 
Supported defensive positions to inflict heavy casualties on the 
enemy. The Japanese were completely surprised by Pabu's 
occupation; grievous casualties were inflicted on passing carrier 


parties. Katagiri had already planned a new counter attack to the 
north of Scarlet Beach to relieve pressure on the hard-pressed 
defenders of Sattelberg. With their supply line now in jeopardy, he 
redirected half of the counter-attack force to recapture Pabu. As 
vividly described by Private John Ritchie of the 2/32nd Battalion, 
Pabu became ‘an Australian island in a Japanese sea’.4® Sustained by 
air drops and supported by the 25-pounders of 2/12th Field 
Regiment, the defenders of Pabu held out for 10 days before relieving 
forces pushed through. During that time the Japanese counter attack, 
launched on 22 November, was defeated and, most critically, 
Sattelberg had fallen. 


By 22 November, the 2/23rd Battalion had fought through to the 
2/48th Battalion on the Sattelberg road and the Australian advance 
was 600 metres from the summit. Although the speed with which the 
Japanese had adapted counter-measures to try to stop the Matildas 
had impressed the Australians, their defence had been amateurish. 
Anti-tank ditches had been dug across the road but were not of 
sufficient width or depth to prove a real obstacle and could be driven 
around; they were not usually covered by fire. The Australian 
engineers supporting the advance were particularly scathing of the 
Japanese failure to demolish the many sharp bends in the road and 
then cover the site with anti-tank and machine guns.*? The success 
such a tactic may have enjoyed is demonstrated by the last push 
against the summit of Sattelberg. A landslide blocked the road and in 
the last assault the infantry would have to go it alone. The 2/23rd 
and 2/28th Battalions parted company on 24 November for a day of 
tough fighting. The former advanced on a feature to the north-west 
of Sattelberg and the latter sought to gain its summit by way of a 
rugged 45-degree slope; without the tanks a continued advance 
along the road had little chance of success. 


l 


One of the 2/48th's platoon commanders, Sergeant Tom ‘Diver 
Derrick, described its assault thus: ‘We had to lift each other up, 
giving men a lift up hands under boots. Then wormed our way 


forward to locate positions’.°° Having begun its advance at 0900, the 
2/48th's forward company was still pinned down by the Japanese as 
dusk approached. Reluctant to leave the company stranded on the 
hillside at night, the 2/48th's CO, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Ainslie, 
ordered a withdrawal. Derrick's platoon, however, had destroyed 
several Japanese posts and he could sense the tide of the battle 
turning. ‘Bugger the CO’, he pleaded with his company commander. 
‘Just give me twenty more minutes and we'll have this place’?! 
Derrick was granted his 20 minutes and, taking hold of the 
opportunity, led his platoon through the Japanese position. Mostly 
alone, although covered by the fire of his comrades, Derrick 
grenaded one Japanese pit after another, often clinging to the hillside 
by a dangling vine. The company occupied the captured pits and 
waited anxiously through the night for a counter attack; ammunition 
was low and the nearest company was nearly five hours’ climb 
away.°2 The Australian lodgement, however, had compromised the 
80th Regiment's defence and the coming of dawn on 25 September 
revealed it had abandoned both Sattelberg and its defences on the 
Hill 2200 spur, where the 2/24th Battalion had been struggling to 
make headway against precipitous slopes and well-prepared 
positions. 


The Sattelberg and Pabu operations demonstrated, as the 9th 
Division's report later commented, that it was ‘possible in the jungle, 
as elsewhere, to give inf[antry] full aid of supporting arms’.°° There 
was a marked and telling contrast, as the Australian Official Historian, 
Gavin Long, observed, between the Japanese with their ‘lack of 
knowledge of f[iel]d eng[ineering]...primitive art[iller]y tactics, [and] 
the lightness of...[their]...weapons’ and the Australian combined-arms 
team with its tanks and concentrated artillery.°* The Japanese had to 
manhandle their artillery through the hills and thus employed a 
limited number of guns singularly, or in pairs, well forward, making 
them vulnerable to both observation and counter-fire. The guns 
supporting the 9th Division had sufficient range to enable them to 
Support the operations inland from positions along the coast. Both 


captured documents and interrogation reports revealed the Japanese 
considered the artillery one of the most potent factors in their 
defeat.°° By adapting its way of warfare to the jungle environment, 
the 9th Division felt it had gained the upper hand over its enemy, 
whose only advantage was the inhospitable nature of that 
environment. Talking to troops on the Sattelberg road, Long noted, 
‘there is a good deal in the contention maintained by the t[roo]ps, 


that they would eat the Jap up in open country’.°° 


‘Majority will go till they drop’: Retreat and 
pursuit 


With Sattelberg in Australian hands, Wootten was now able to turn 
his attention to the capture of Sio. In his mind, the major obstacle 
was still the Wareo—Gusika Ridge; any advance up the coast could be 
threatened by attacks staging from there and for this reason the 
Japanese would seek to retain it. Berryman had now taken command 
of II Corps and was under pressure from NGF, itself under pressure 
from GHQ, to secure the north coast of the Huon Peninsula prior to 
the commencement of the New Britain landings. His assessment was 
that if the coastal advance was pursued immediately with vigour the 
Japanese on the ridge would be in danger of being cut off and thus 
withdraw. As a result of a series of discussions on 27 November, 
Wootten abandoned a plan to use three brigades — 20th, 24th and 
26th — against the Wareo—Gusika Ridge. Instead the 26th would 
exploit north from Sattelberg to Wareo, the 24th Brigade would 
capture Gusika and advance west from Pabu, and the 4th Brigade 
would be moved up to commence the coastal drive; the 20th Brigade 
would remain in reserve and be ready to support the 4th. A diary 
entry by Berryman a few days later underlines both the command 
style of the two officers, and their respective concerns: ‘his 
[Wootten's] caution and desire to over insure may take some of the 
dash out of his drive [along the coast]’.°’ 


Japanese intentions reveal that there was some validity in both 
Wootten's and Berryman's ideas. The combined effect of the 
occupation of Pabu and the fall of Sattelberg had convinced the 
Japanese that Finschhafen was lost. There would not yet be a 
general withdrawal, however. On 30 September Japan's war strategy 
had been revised and a new ‘Absolute National Defence Zone’ was 
declared, the perimeter of which ran through western New Guinea to 
the Carolines and the Marianas. Defensive preparations inside this 
barrier were due to be completed by early 1944. In the meantime, 
the role of the Japanese forces that lay outside this zone would be to 
delay and weaken the Allied advance to provide time for the 
development of the zone (see chapter 3). In keeping with Wootten's 
assessment, Katagiri had no intention of conceding ground without a 
fight. The 20th Division's role was to keep the 9th Division occupied 
and prevent its employment elsewhere, and buy time for the further 
reinforcement of western New Britain.” Thus, Berryman's desire to 
frustrate this intent with a rapid advance also had foundation. What 
both men shared was a desire to avoid unnecessary Australian 
casualties and both would subsequently emphasise the maximum 
possible use of tanks and artillery to do so.°? 


The capture of the Wareo—Gusika Ridge essentially unfolded 
according to plan, although not without further demands being 
placed on the courage and endurance of Wootten's troops. The drive 
north from Sattelberg was across some of the most difficult country 
encountered thus far and suffered from chronic resupply difficulties 
exacerbated by almost continual rain. With the 2/48th holding 
Sattelberg, the 26th Brigade could only employ two battalions. 
Although there were almost 600 local carriers in support, a whole 
battalion still had to be used to carry supplies for that leading the 
advance. The Japanese resisted fiercely but on 8 December the 
deserted village of Wareo was entered by troops of the 2/23rd 
Battalion. The 24th Brigade had been able to employ tanks in its 
advance from the east, but it too was eventually frustrated by the 
terrain; whereas the Japanese made excellent use of it. Closing on 


the Christmas Hills the 2/32nd Battalion had to attack up continually 
rising ground and every outflanking movement was met with 
Japanese ensconced on top of unscaleable cliffs. Tanks were not an 
option. The only solution, the CO, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Scott, 
later reported, was to ‘bash’ the defenders with mortars and 
artillery.°° The Christmas Hills fell to the Australians on the same day 
as Wareo and on 10 December forward platoons from the two 
brigades made contact bringing the Wareo—Gusika Ridge under 
Australian control. 


Under pressure at both ends of the Wareo—Gusika Ridge, Katagiri 
had issued orders for a withdrawal on 5 December. His logistic system 
had broken down, most of his artillery had been captured, his 
infantry companies were at half strength, and two-thirds of those had 
been hit with malaria.©! The 80th Regiment had held onto the ridge 
long enough to allow the 79th to get away. Both regiments were to 
withdraw up the coast protected by a rearguard from the II/238th 
Battalion; the 20th Division's HQ and the remnants of its artillery 
regiment would withdraw via an inland track. It was the beginning of 
what would become a general withdrawal. On 17 December, 
Imamura ordered Adachi to concentrate his defence around Sio; with 
US troops now ashore in western New Britain, any further delaying 
actions in the Finschhafen area were of no consequence. 


The 4th Brigade, a militia formation lacking the experience of the 
other brigades under Wooten's command, stepped off on its coastal 
advance on 5 December heading for Fortification Point. The main 
effort would be by one battalion along the axis of the coastal track, 
while another battalion provided flank protection by patrolling 
through the foothills abutting the coastal plain. In order to prepare 
the brigade for the spearhead role Wootten had provided it first with 
trainers from his reserve battalions and then with ‘combat teams’ 
each consisting of three officers and 20 other ranks, who would act 
as advisers in action.°? In keeping with their level of experience, the 
4th Brigade's battle procedure was slow initially and its infantry were 


reluctant to leave the tracks and outflank and encircle Japanese 
rearguard positions. As the advance progressed, however, this 
hesitancy waned and the attached advisers reported the men of the 
4th Brigade to be fighting with determination. 


The combined-arms techniques developed earlier in the campaign 
facilitated steady progress along the coast. The Japanese generally 
based their rearguard positions around crossing points on the many 
creeks that cut across the Australian advance. They could often be 
dislodged solely by mortar and artillery bombardment; the heaviest 
barrage of the campaign — 4700 rounds of 25-pounder — was fired 
during this advance.® Should the Japanese continue to resist, the 
tanks would be called forward. The scale of advantage bestowed by 
the Matildas is demonstrated by the action at Cape Sibida near 
Lakona. On 14 December the 22nd Battalion surrounded a Japanese 
position, which held out in the face of artillery barrages and attacks 
by three infantry companies for two days. The tanks, which had been 
held up at a creek crossing, arrived late on the afternoon of 
16 December and within an hour they and a single company of 
infantry had overrun the position.°° 
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Map 22 Advance of the 9th and 5th Australian Divisions to Sio, 
December 1943 — January 1944 


Waging war in this manner along the narrow coastal strip was 
heavily dependent upon the force elements supporting the advance. 
A platoon of engineers was attached to the tanks to prove routes, 
prepare creek crossings and bulldoze new tracks to avoid likely mined 
areas; during the first three days of the advance Japanese mines had 
disabled three tanks, a bulldozer and a tractor. To the rear of the 
forward troops more engineers laboured to improve the track and 
develop beach landing sites to which the landing craft of the 532nd 
EBSR shuttled from Finschhafen carrying supplies and ammunition in 
one direction and casualties in the other. The ubiquitous jeeps 
provided the intermediate link but they were limited in both numbers 
and capacity. As a result, the landing craft were also needed to keep 
the artillery in range of the forward troops; the gun areas were 


established adjacent to the beachheads to reduce the logistical strain 
imposed by ammunition transport. 


After the capture of Fortification Point on 20 December, the 20th 
Brigade assumed the spearhead role. Still under pressure from 
Berryman to reach Sio quickly, Wootten set a program of bounds to 
govern the rate of advance but would not risk his troops’ security. 
The advance guard was always kept in gun range, seven days of 
supplies were to be in reach of the forward troops and dumps to the 
rear of the advance had to be moved forward as quickly as possible 
so the line of communications, and the force protecting it, would not 
become strung out and vulnerable. When required, the forward 
troops would be called to a halt to allow the supporting tail to close 
up. The inland flank guard was also maintained, but now a second 
brigade, the 26th, was given the task. The advance proceeded 
rapidly. The Japanese rearguard offered spasmodic resistance, 
predictably from creek lines, and usually withdrew, often abandoning 
weapons, although some instances of grenade suicides were 
encountered. The signs of a force in headlong retreat were scattered 
all along the coastal strip: discarded stores and ammunition, smashed 
barges, sick and wounded abandoned to their fate and increasing 
numbers of corpses.°” 


Despite the accelerating pace of the advance Berryman was still not 
satisfied, although much of his disquiet seems to have stemmed from 
a concern for the dwindling endurance of the troops. The Japanese 
had taken their toll but tropical disease had struck even harder. By 
late December many of the infantry battalions had less than 300 men 
out of an establishment of 786 and the artillery was manning guns 
that should have had detachments of six with two or three men. The 
war correspondent Frank Legg noted that a landing craft making the 
return trip to Finschhafen departed carrying two battle casualties and 
35 sick.°® Berryman had assessed the situation on a visit to the 
forward brigade and reported that the troops were ‘worn out’ and 
could not stand the same ‘physical strain’ they had a few weeks ago. 


He had few doubts most would keep going until they ‘dropped’ but 
urged Wootten to reduce the depth of the inland patrolling to ‘ease 
the physical strain on the forward troops’? Displaying obstinacy 
commensurate with his physical bulk Wootten remained committed to 
the protection of his flank, leading to an increasingly tense 
relationship between the two. In any case, the 9th Division's job was 
almost done. The Japanese supply base at Nambariwa was occupied 
without a fight on 13 January and Sio two days later. On 20 January 
the 9th Division's HQ handed over command to that of the 5th, and 
the 20th Brigade began to be relieved by the battalions of the 8th. 


‘Jap cause Is lost as evidenced by this great 
withdrawal’: An assessment of the Huon 
Peninsula campaign 


By 20 January 1944 the Japanese 20th Division had been destroyed 
as a fighting force. Its plight was summed up by Superior Private 
Furuyama Toro, captured and interrogated on 7 January: ‘[His] 
personal opinion is that Jap cause is lost as evidenced by this great 
withdrawal’.” At the height of the reinforcement of the Finschhafen 
area there had been 12600 Japanese troops forward of Sio; 
approximately 7000 became casualties. Roughly 4300 continued to 
withdraw beyond Sio to Saidor joining with another 6500 survivors 
from the 5ist Division that had retreated overland from Lae.” 
Pursued cautiously by the 8th Brigade, the Japanese, weak and 
demoralised, offered little resistance and left another 1200 dead lying 
along the track. As devastating as it was, the defeat could have been 
turned into annihilation. The 32nd US Infantry Division had landed, 
unopposed, at Saidor on 2 January but instead of moving 
aggressively to block the Japanese retreat it erected a large defensive 
perimeter and watched thousands of Japanese troops straggle past 
without even calling in artillery fire. Australian and US troops linked 
up on the Saidor perimeter on 10 February. The Japanese trudged on 


towards Madang and thence to Wewak where they would fight the 
Australians again in 1945. 
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Photo 30 A forward command post of the 29/46th Battalion around 
the time of the Fortification Point action, New Guinea, 20 December 
1943. (Australian War Memorial 016297) 


Despite the Japanese escape, the rapid development of the 
Finschhafen area demonstrated that Japan's ultimate defeat was only 
a matter of time. Men and materiel flooded in transforming it into one 
of the largest bases in the Southwest Pacific Area. By mid-1944 the 
facilities at Finschhafen included 10 piers, a wharf, 14 LST ramps, a 
17 000-man staging camp, two fuel farms and two airfields capable 
of operating both fighters and medium bombers. Between April 
1944 and February 1945 it forwarded one-third of all cargo passing 
through the New Guinea bases. In the logistical build-up prior to the 


Philippines landings in the second half of 1944 it handled 35 per cent 
more cargo than all Australian bases combined — most of it now 
shipped directly from the United States.’* The Vitiaz and Dampier 
Straits were now closed. Pounded from the air, the great Japanese 
base at Rabaul was isolated and impotent. Aircraft operating out of 
Finschhafen also ranged along the New Guinea coastline rendering 
Japanese airfields to the east of Hollandia untenable. MacArthur 
could now launch forward on a campaign of maritime manoeuvre 
towards the Philippines, and would leave the AMF behind. The 9th 
Division had made a decisive contribution to MacArthur's strategy but 
it was the last time Australian troops would do so in the war. 


The success on the Huon Peninsula was bought at the cost of 
1387 casualties, including 358 killed, from the 9th Division and the 
4th Brigade. The general assessment was that this total would have 
been much higher if not for the advantage conferred by the divisions’ 
Supporting armour and artillery. During training for New Guinea 
Wootten had emphasised adherence to the established principles of 
war; his approach was vindicated in the operations and reiterated in 
the post-operations reports. But the 9th Division's success was not 
solely based on machinery and munitions. It also had its foundations 
in men that believed themselves to be superior to their enemy and 
masters of their environment: ‘There is no mystery in jungle fighting. 
Success in battle, there, as elsewhere, depends on the moral qualities 
of determined leaders and resolute, confident, disciplined and well- 
trained men’.”? 
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Conclusion 


1943 and Beyond 
Peter J. Dean 


For the final move of the campaign New Guinea Force (NGF) 
Headquarters (HQ) had decided that the 5th Australian Division's 8th 
Brigade would occupy Madang. The 8th Brigade would relieve the 
15th Brigade, 11th Division, which had been slowly closing in on the 
town over the preceding few weeks. The 15th Brigade's commander, 
Brigadier ‘Tack’ Hammer learned of the decision while on a tour of his 
brigade's positions with the General Officer Commanding (GOC), of 
the division Major-General Allan Boase. Seeing the potential prize of 
Madang being prised from their hands they determined to push the 
57/60th Battalion patrols on into the town before 8th Brigade 
arrived. The major problem for Boase and Hammer was the Gogol 
River. This wide, deep and fast-running obstacle, which was infested 
with crocodiles, stood firmly in the battalion's way. 


The 57/60th Battalion struggled to cross the river and on 24 April, 
in an effort to outmanoeuvre it, they married up one of their patrols 
with two US Navy Patrol Boats. With Lieutenant G. H. Atkinson and 
his men aboard, the patrol boats set out for a landing site past the 
north bank of the Gogol River. But Boase and Hammer's dream of 
having the first troops into Madang soon evaporated. Off shore 
Atkinson's little task force came across four Landing Craft, 
Mechanised. On board were the HQ and one company of the 30th 
Battalion, 8th Brigade, 5th Australian Division, bound for Madang 
harbour. Realising that the chances of success were considerably 
enhanced by undertaking a unified effort the new, now joint and 


combined, force of Australian and US personnel went ashore at Ort, 
6.5 kilometres south of Madang; soon after, a platoon from the 30th 
Battalion advanced on the town's airfield while Lieutenant Atkinson's 
patrol closed in on the town. 


This unified effort was a fitting way to capture the final objective of 
the campaign. These troops represented both arms of the Australian 
pincer movement against Madang. The 15th Brigade had been 
involved in heavy fighting at the beginning of the campaign during 
the feint operation against Salamaua before being attached to the 7th 
Division, and now the 11th division, for the final drive to Madang. 
The 8th Brigade had seen action with the 9th Division in the drive 
along the Huon Peninsula through the Sio-Sepak River area. Given 
the critical importance of the US forces’ support in both of these 
thrusts, it was only fitting that the US Navy was on hand as the final 
action of the campaign came to a close. 


As this combined force entered Madang, the only resistance from 
the once mighty Japanese Eighteenth Army was from a few artillery 
rounds that fell some distance away and a burst of ill-directed 
machine-gun fire. The only Japanese spotted were 10 stragglers who 
bolted at the first sight of the Australians. Just over an hour after 
Lieutenant Atkinson's patrol entered the town, landing craft carrying 
Brigadier Claude Cameron and the advance guard of his 8th Brigade, 
supported by Royal Australian Navy (RAN) destroyer HMAS Vendetta 
and the corvette Bundaberg, ‘nosed into the harbour’.* Madang had 
fallen with little fanfare, negligible resistance and no ceremony. 


The following day, 25 April, was Anzac Day. But there was little 
time for ritual or remembrance. The forward troops went about the 
consolidation of the area, which included HMAS Bundaberg landing 
soldiers and some of its own complement of sailors on the island of 
Sek off Madang. The corvette had opened up with everything she had 
to cover the landing, and in short order the troops had cleared the 
island of the few Japanese occupants. 


The 8th Brigade's arrival was also clear evidence of how the 
campaign was winding down. By 24 April Boase's 11th Division had 
only the 15th Brigade in the forward area and it had already been 
ordered to begin the withdrawal of its last remaining troops. Only a 
few weeks earlier the Australians had had the 7th and 9th Australian 
Imperial Force (AIF) Divisions and 5th and 11th Militia Divisions either 
in action or preparing to move into the front line. During this time 
NGF had some 12 brigades in operation, now all but one was in 
contact with the enemy. The garrison force for the whole of the 
north-eastern shore of New Guinea, from Lae to Madang, was to be 
reduced to the 5th Division's three brigades. Their orders were to 
patrol and secure the immediate area. Major offensive action was not 
foreseen, the campaign was over. 
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Map 23 Australian and US operations for the liberation of New 
Guinea, September 1943 — April 1944 


The AIF strike force of the 7th and 9th Divisions was exhausted 
and they, along with the 6th Division and the bulk of the militia units 
that saw action in the campaign, were sent back to Australia to 
reform, rest and recuperate. NGF was drawing down from an Army to 
a Corps HQ once again. Morshead and his staff returned to Australia, 
soon after Berryman and his Corps HQ (which would once again 
become known as I Australian Corps) would also return to 
Queensland. A new II Australian Corps HQ under Lieutenant-General 
Stan Savige (formerly GOC 3rd Division at Salamaua) would now take 
over as HQ, NGF, in Port Moresby. By the end of April 1944 the 5th 
Australian Division would take command in the forward area with the 
8th Brigade at Alexishafen, the 15th and 4th Brigades in Madang with 
a sole infantry battalion being sent to Saidor to relieve the US 32nd 
Division. The 5th Division's major role was to patrol the area and 
develop Madang as a major base area to hold and supply up to 
35 000 troops. 


The fall of Madang also signified a clear demarcation point in the 
Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA). The support of US air and naval 
forces had been critical to the conduct of the campaign as had been 
the presence of US ground troops. The US Army had provided troops 
from their 41st Division to support the Salamaua operations while 
troops from the US 32nd Division had landed at Siador on the north 
coast of New Guinea in January 1944. The decision by MacArthur to 
use the 32nd Division at Siador had broken his tacit commitment to 
Blamey to leave New Guinea to the Australians. But, as was his right 
as the theatre Commander in Chief, he had used his prerogative to 
override this decision. His biggest mistake was not how he used this 
formation, but rather the decision to leave it out of Blamey's chain of 
command. It would remain a part of Alamo Force (US Sixth Army) 
despite the fact that it sat right in the middle of NGF's two main axes 
of advance. It led to yet another of MacArthur's complicated and 
confusing chains of command that occasioned a less than satisfactory 
coordination of the 32nd Division's landing with the advance of the 
9th Australian Division. 


This was a reflection of the tension that still existed in the theatre 
between the two major Coalition partners. In September 1943 
Blamey had put to General Headquarters (GHQ) that the Cape 
Gloucester operation should be transferred from Alamo Force (US 
Sixth Army) to NGF and that it should be conducted by the 6th 
Australian Division. MacArthur and GHQ merely shrugged off any 
suggestions that would downplay the emerging US military strength 
in the region. As David Horner has noted, ‘MacArthur had no 
intention of allowing the Australians to execute all of his offensive 
operations’. The pendulum was swinging to the Americans and their 
preponderant role in the forthcoming operations was becoming 
apparent. Blamey's push to use the 6th Division on Cape Gloucester 
‘was the last occasion on which [he] attempted to exert his authority 
as Allied Land Commander’? The fall of Madang was to be the last 
time that the Australians would be at the strategic centre of the 
SWPA's operations in the Second World War. 


While NGF was exhausted and its role was winding down, the US 
Sixth Army, under Lieutenant-General Walter Krueger, was only just 
moving into gear. With support from the Allied Air and Naval Forces, 
especially the Fifth Air Force and the VII Amphibious Force, who had 
no time to rest on the laurels of their great successes in 1943, 
Krueger and MacArthur were planning to launch their most ambitious 
campaign yet. As the Allied intelligence agencies had broken the main 
Japanese signal codes, details had emerged as to the strength and 
dispositions of Japanese forces in the SWPA. This information was to 
prove critical to MacArthur's plans and it allowed US forces to 
confidently launch deep strikes far into the rear of the Japanese 
positions in Dutch New Guinea. On 22 April MacArthur bypassed the 
bulk of the Japanese Army now concentrating around Wewak by 
landing at Hollandia and Aitape. As they closed in on the Philippines 
in 1944, bypassing major Japanese defensive positions became the 
new mantra of the SWPA forces. MacArthur's forces jumped 2250 
kilometres in just three months, and while they were heavily 


supported by elements of the RAN and Royal Australian Air Force no 
Australian Army unit or formation was involved. 


Significantly, the 1943 campaign had been fought without the 
advantage of intelligence gained from decrypted Japanese military 
Signals that would prove so decisive for MacArthur in his drive 
through Dutch New Guinea and into the Philippine Islands, which he 
launched just as Madang fell.4 The key moment for these dramatic 
advances had occurred in January 1944 when an Australian unit had 
uncovered a buried trunk at Sio, New Guinea, left behind by 
retreating Japanese Army troops, which included the entire code 
library of the 20th Japanese Division. The code library was sent to 
MacArthur's Central Bureau, which used it to break into the Imperial 
Japanese Army codes, producing an ‘embarrassment of riches’. Using 
the Sio documents they decrypted ‘more than 36 000 Japanese Army 
signals in March 1944 alone’? 


MacArthur's rapid advances between April and November 1944 
could not have been undertaken without the grinding battle of 
attrition in Papua in 1942 or the massively successful campaign to 
isolate Rabaul in 1943. This later campaign, and especially the 
Australian operations in New Guinea, represent the largest and most 
complicated series of operations ever undertaken by Australia's 
military forces and have formed the core of this book. 


The best way to end any such account of a major military 
Campaign is to assess its results. MacArthur's vision for the conduct 
of operations in the theatre, the suitability of the plans laid down by 
GHQ and the Australians and the conduct of operations were 
outstanding. The campaign design was ‘a masterpiece of planning’, 
containing a ‘series of breathtaking landings’ in the tradition of 
‘classic manoeuvre.” Its key elements were an ‘outstanding 
orchestration of the sea, land and air forces of two countries’® no 
easy feat given the differences in doctrine, training, philosophies of 


command and cultural approaches to warfare between the US and 
Australian forces. What's more this had all been undertaken in a 
region that included some of the most challenging terrain in the 
world: a landscape that was awash with tropical and other diseases 
and a topography that led to massively extended lines of 
communication and huge logistical problems. 


Like for all military campaigns the Australians in New Guinea during 
1943 faced a range of difficulties from the seemingly trivial to the 
almost insurmountable. But in the end they achieved the total defeat 
of the Japanese. By the time of the fall of Madang, the Australians 
and their supporting US forces had virtually destroyed the Japanese 
Eighteenth Army, which lost some 35 000 men.? This decisive victory 
reaped enormous strategic advantages for the SWPA and was 
achieved with an extraordinarily minimal loss of life. It represents the 
high point of Australian military operations during the Second World 
War. 
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